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SOEBBELER & SGHMIDT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEMI-GRAND AND LARGE SCALE FRENCH ACTION 


PIANO POBTBS. 
SALES ROOM, No. 228, THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


The merits and superiority of these Instruments over those of the old scale, have been fully 
established and arco by our most eminent judges and professors. Their tic pow- 
ers, sonorousnéss, bell-like clearness, liquidness, and great duration of sound, which properties 
render them almost an equivalent to an organ, eclipse everything which has ever been bi t 
before the public in this country. Their elasticity of touch and equality of sound, are unriv 

The amazing solidity and strength of these Pianos render them peculiarly adapted for a 
Southern and Western climate. 

Dealers and purchasers supplied on the most liberal terms. Parties desiring to purchase 
= sere od e description of Oase and dimension of Scale. 

— D. ©. Richards & =, of Columbas, Missouri, sole agents for their State. 
id odd. 8. K i. Legare ‘ Orangeburg French Seminary, South Caroli na. 


WEW YORE 





WROUGHT-IRON RAILROAD CHAIR COMPANY, 


Office, 8 Broadway, Corner Beaver Street, 
Opposite the Bowling Green, New York. 
This Company is prepared to reeeive orders 
for the manufactuge of Wrought Iron Railroad 
Chairs, of the bebtmaterial,on a new and sn- 
pertor model, and by improved patented ma- 


The thickness of the a Chair inereases 
‘the bend, where the greatest strength is 
required, and diminishes towards the edge ; so 
that a less welt may Seeman ane ; 
acquired not su a 
wre taeict Ghetrf elasm ick 
Comp sny, belloving they combine all Une reqpt- 
ey combine all the requi- 
febtivess a ldwmey ey very best Railroad Cha v= 
“The fe Obaire weigh from seven and a halt to to 
os fifteen pounds, according to the thickness of the 
[it SS bate 9 and size of the . To enable us to 
ce Sad pot a perfect fit, % will be ‘te, nocespaty al- 
ways to send’ a ‘section of the he Rail. we ara undertake to make Chalrs without a proper 
section of the Rail, as it is impossible to make a ea Gns Chee SA eT. 
Our arrangements are now complete for ex work promptly, and all orders from respon- 


parties, will be filled hort notice. 
x Out mana ctareot chaity ae-uped. on a large number of roads. The foliowing list comprises 


aie Nord Caro — Road Gom Black Piver and Utieas Rail Road Company ; 
ara ‘i Road Company Delaware, Us Lackawana and’ Western Rail Road 


mr Gcemee oa 4 od Rivér Rail Great Trunk Railway Com . 
Great Western Rail Road Com ny; - Illinois Central 1 "Road bag any ; Lacrosse same Mil. 
waukie Rail. Road Company ; Island Rail Road Company; Milwaukie and Watertown 
Rail Road Compan Mitwankie and Horicon Rail oes Ee ; Michigan Southern — 
Northern Indiana Hal Co any ; 5 err eee Road Co Faast be 8 ot 


Road Company ; New Jersey 
ee ; New Rail Road Fost Panama n4 


Company ; pany ; Rensselaer = 
Road Company ; Bacine ant and Whi it ail Road Com ‘estan: wet Union Rail 
Road Company } Warren Rail Road Company; Western pom Bail Boad Company, 
— Address, JACOB ROWE, President. 

No.8 Sreaduty, Corner of Beaver Street, New Yo 
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NEW YORK. 


FOR BLACKS: 





" MESSEN GER'S 


LONDON CORDIAL GIN, 


A perfectly ¢ Tonic and Invigorating 
ee Cordial. 


This article is manufactured in London, 
under the ri espionage of the Excise 
Police, in accordance with the strict Exeise 
Laws of Great Britain, (which punish with 
severe ties any attempt at the adultera- 
tion of any article designed for food or drink,) 
from the finest of barley, i prem with the 
Italian Sniper, and other favorite tonics from 
the Materia Medica. It has been submitted to 
the severest chemical tests, and pet mn 
to be free from any deleterious ingredients, and 
recommended as a perfectly pure stimulant 
and beverage by Dr. Chilton, the celebrated 
chemist; Professor Hale, Drs. Castle, Turner, 


Barlow, ‘Whitney, Beakley, Adams and Ricard, 
(see circular accompanying each bottle,) and 
several hundred physicians in every part of the 
United States, who constantiy prescribe in their 
ractice for kidney and vel complaints, 
yapepsia, gout, rheumatism. general depres- 


sion and debility, cholic and chronic remedies. 
Tn all districts where the water is bad or un- 
wholesome—also in low or swampy ground, or 
fever and districts, this cle will be 
found a ve cure and ent preven- 
tative. It is ut a2 in quart and ond bottles, 
with the het 3° easenger & Co.'s Lon- 
don Cordial Gin i in the neatly 
labelled and enveloped. The labels are copy- 
righted in New York, and bear our own signa- 
tare and our own name on the wax; and great 
eare should be taken that it corresponds as 
above. 

Caution.—In purchasing, be sure that itis 
absolutely “ Messengers,” as unpri ie par- 
wt a in palming off imi 


gold bs all 8' 
‘ an MESSFNGER & OO., 
58 Fulton at., New York, sole importers. 


P. M. Cohen, t, Charleston. 
ea yn & Bull. agen euvnerenneh. 


J. Wright S Oo, * Wor Orteael 


Sole 
Meunftetory, Peekskill, ew. Tet. 





WM. SMITH BROWN, 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. 29 Ghamber street, 


NEW YORK. 


For Gash or approved prompt credit. 











PORTABLE FORGE AND BELLOWS, 
QUEEN’S PATENT. 


BEST PORGR IN MARKET 
8, PLANTATIONS, RAILROADS, &e. 
AN 


A180, 
IMPROVED PORTABLE MELTING FURNACE, 


For Jewelers, Artists, &e, Olreulars with particulars and prices 
will be forwarded upon application. 


FEEDERION P. FLAG 


Water St. New York. 


PRINTING. 
M. B. WYNKOOP, 


BOOK & JOB PRINTER, 


NO, 12 ANN 8T., NEAR BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 
EXECUTES 


ALL KINDS OF PRINTING, 
In the First Style of the Art, 
AT THE LOW&ST CASH PRICES. 


M. W. invites the attention of nays 

Banks, Insurance Companies, r- 

chan! wyers, and Business Men generally, 
to his blishment. 


3" All Orders by Mail punctually attended 
b, and forwarded nid expres, 


JAMES 8 SMITH. B. F, SEWARD. 
JAMES 8S. SMITH & CO., 
No. 15 Dutch «t., near 112 Fulton st., 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, 


MILITARY @0 00S. 


ulets, Swords, lation 
Bold, Kujeackann Horm en ~~ F Also 
Police Caps, Belts, 


— 
Scat eee 


STAMPING AND “PRESS WORK DONE 
at terms warranted to give satisfaction. 


SHOW CASES. 
Ne. 16 North William Street, 
And Nos. 148 & 148 Chatham Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Entrance Cor. of Mulberry Street, 


G. WINTER, 
ufactarer of all kinds of Show Cases, in 
ivk Geen Silver, Rosewood, Mahogany, 
Black Walnut, &c. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY——BALTIMORE. 
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OPPOSITE BARNUM'S, BALTIMORE. 





JOHN M. BRUCE, 
COPPER SMITH, 


$2 Light st., near Lombard, 
BALTIMORE. 


Ts prepared to make to order, or re- 
pele, as follows; Steam and Water Pipes 
or Steamboats, Stationary Engines, Dis- 
tilleries, and other purposes, Kettles of 
all dimensions, Mineral Water Founts 
and Pi Self-charging Mineral Water 
apparatus and Pipes all complete, on the 
most improved plans, Steam Driving 
2 Cylinders for Cotton and Woolen Mills. 


N. B. All work done by me warranted. 








JOSNUA ROBINSON. JAMES C. KREMER, 


ROBINSON & KREEMER, 
WHOLESALE MANUFAOTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
JAPAN, PLAIN, AND BLOGKTIN WAREZ, BAITANIA, METAL, & 
WOODEN WARE, BATHING APPARATUS, GLa 
333 Baltimore street, adjoining Globe Hoicl, | 
BALTIMORE, MARYLANP 








WARNER’S 
PATENT SUCTION, 


FORCING, AND ANTI-FREEZING 


> PREMIUM BUMP, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 
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of its value, 
December 3. 

Pumps.—A. Wa. & Oo., of 118, Maiden Tt called “ War- 
ner’s Patent Gauci, F and Anti-F ; 

It will raise wii 27 per minute, ai rate of leisure) ; in case of emer- 
gency, with deca, it be made to rai Ivhas a moveable air- 
ebamber, a steady, contintions stream, is dur affected t a farmer desires 
to have a puntp.in ‘his well, which besides aupph ts will answer for a 
Sro-caginey en connected with a hose and pipe, he €anr t to his purposes 
than this one. Werecommend that Diplomaand Silver M it. ¢ 

American Institute, Farmer’s Club—ii New Pusr.—Mr. West tter from Harvey 
W. Vail, of Istip, LL, thet he is arner’s by wind , by which he fills 





a reservoir that supplies his ad ‘with wi advantage of the Pump cheapness, ($15 to 
$25,) and durability, and adaptability to wells of any depth. The pinnger is so constructed that it serves 
as an air-chamber. It is also free m any difbeniy of freezing . West also submitted a plan otf 
pump of his own invention. Mr. West recommends these ps and wind-mills to irrigate He 
also recommended a double acting water ram of his invention, that is much more effectual in throwing 
water, and more simple in its operation. He thinks it will throw fifty per cent. more water than the rams 
now inuse. Mr. Brewster says he will make wind-mills suitable to Mage Warner’s pump for $50, and 
raise 200 gallons a minute. Several other gentlemen recommended this pum 
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Sat tasow cbarnel 
ee said he had one in a well forty-two feet oe une he throw a of water 
April 23, 1856. 


te over a two story house. operating it by hand.—¥. 
Rererences Sourg. 
Col. E. Taylor, Orange Court House, Virginia. St 
Frederick Jones, do. _ 
; .= H. Cove, j do, x do. 
d. wrence 5m Louisville entueky. 
 halisbury, N 


am 


N. Carolina. 


pace es sb nwo ee 
Jason itson, 

T. Pollerk Burgw. a iatifax, do. 
Hallett Garrison, Pigmouth, do. 

Boyle & do. do, 

W.E. Wi do. 

John G, Bynam, C) Tennessee. 
Col. Robert Gambk ube a 

C ’ 





1, A. Cramer, W' 

E. C. Brown, Middleburg, Virginia. 
Wer REFER TO THE FOLLOWING PARTIES. 

Officers of the Army at Governor's Island, Fort’ | Novelty Works, New York. 





Hamilton, and Key West. r Jersey City Water Works. 
Allaire Works, New York. Birkbeck, Furman 2 Co. N 
Steamboat Inspectors, New York. capitis 

ALSO, 


WESTS’S IMPROVED PUMP, 
AS SIMPLE AND DURABLE AS THE OTHER. 


It is surrounded by Air Chambers, having one on either side of the valves, making it 
oy PUMP ie 3, SHIPS, FA no ry fg mags &e. —_ Air Chambers make its work | eae, aap 
P more freely smaller protect it from freezing, and make pl for a d 
Which adds to dve security of the Pump. : oe 
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SLAVERY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY* 


Political Economy thus takes utility as the test of right. 
It does not set—this is the libel put upon it—utility above 
right. It does not say utility 2s right, but only brings utility 
to prove the right. The sense of right man receives from no 
argument or system of proof; it is instinctive with his nature. 
But in so far as it is susceptible of being clouded and misled, 
no test can be found other than God’s approbation; and God’s 
approbation where man is not guided by special revelation can 
only be read in results. All moralists agree, and all common 
sense confirms, that sound morality must always result in gen- 
eral good; and although we must do right for the love of right, 
and avoid wrong for the hatred of wrong; although the im- 
pulse of conscience is a guide to all men, not entirely extin- 
guishable even in the most depraved, still general results must 
determine by the rule of cause and effect where and how 
man’s instincts have gone astray. It is a common expression 
that the good man must act independently of consequences. 
But this abbreviation of speech, which is a truth only so far as 
it means that he must act independently of personal conse- 
quences, has led to many errors, and is, if taken literally, the 
grossest of fallacies. No sane man ever acts independently 
of consequences; no good man can for a moment deem it his 
duty soto do, There can be no virtuous action done without 
virtuous intent; and criminal intent makes the best action a 
crime. It is an innocent action to steep opium inalcohol. It 
is a right action to do this with the object of trade and to gain 
a livelihood. It is a virtuous action to do it with the intent of 
relieving the agony of a wounded or suffering creature. It is 
a criminal action to do it with the intent of poisoning a brother. 





* Concluded from our last Number. 
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The consequence aimed at makes the deed right or wrong. 
We do not contend that good intent always makes a good act, 
and that poisoning our brother with the good intention of send- 
ing him to Heaven would be a virtuous action. But neither 
would it be a vicious, though a most lamentable and mischiev- 
ous one. It would be simply the action of a madman, of a 
being whose reasoning powers are ineffectual to his guidance, 
and incapable of properly estimating consequences, and who 
would thus commit wrong ignorantly. The same man might 
possibly in another phase of his madness commit the murder 
without any calculation of consequences, or he might save the 
victim’s life from some unexpected danger, e ally without 
consideration of consequences. In either case the madman is 
no more a responsible agent than are the inanimate means 
which he has used. In neither case is he either criminal or 
virtuous, precisely because he has not the power of calcu- 
lating consequences or of estimating the importance of so 
doing. A sane man thus acting (if a sane man could thus 
act) would be guilty of criminal thoughtlessness; and on the 
other hand, however beneficial might be the result of his ac- 
tion, has no merit in it, because he has acted independently of 
consequences. Consequences (not personal but general) are 
the sanction or condemnation of God upon any course of action. 
Paley is to be condemned, not because he gives consequences 
as the aim of virtuous action, but personal consequences, To 
act from the hope of reward and fear of punishment (i. e. from 
consideration of personal consequences) is prudence, but cer- 
tainly no higher virtue. To act with the hope and aim of doing 
all the good we can to our fellow men, considering and weigh- 
ing consequences with the best judgment God has given us, is 
virtue, is the highest reach of morality, and as we have already 
remarked, the result, or accomplished consequence, is the truest 
test we can have of the correctness or faultiness of our judg- 
ment. A man may be conscientiously right, and yet being of 
misguided judgment do what is in itself wrong and leading 
to evil; thus committing not a sin, but an error; and being 
thus, though innocent in intention, the cause of ill. The only 
corrective of such misguided judgment (except in cases of 
distinct revelation ) is the test of utility or ultimate good. 
Herein then lies the great defence of American negro slavery 
which Political Economy (the science which considers the 
weal of nations) cannot on due investigation fail to pronounce. 
We do not say what has been done, but what inevitably must 
in the future be done. Men and prejudices have gone against 
us; but science cannot be swayed by prejudice or outery; and 
however its advocates may, leaping to crude conclusions, often 
join in the chorused “hip hurrah” or the wild “halloo” of riot 
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and fanaticism, at last she bears aloft the banner of truth, and 
points her worshippers to the rising sun of knowledge. All 
that is now needed for the defence of United States negro 
slavery and its entire exoneration from reproach, is a thorough 
investigation of fact, an investigation which will force sight 
into eyes that now will not see, and hearing into ears that now 
will not hear. We want a broad exposition of fact! fact! fact! 
Fact without coloring and without distortion; fact whose sim- 
ple truth shall put slander to the blush, paralyze the tongue of 
falsehood, and taking the system and its results in their entire 
development, expose both in their fullest breadth and depth. 
So soon as our opponents can be forced to look into the fact of 
this system, instead of taking it on hearsay from works of fic- 
tion and the mawkish sentiment of that class of “feelers” in 
philanthrophy which we have endeavored in the earlier part 
of our article to depict, so soon as the public mind can be 
brought to a sufficiently sane condition on this subject to receive 
such testimony as would be decisive before any court of law 
or equity, our cause will be conclusively and triumphantly de- 
termined in our favor; and Political Economy (call it by what 
name we may, “social science,” “national economy,” “political 
science,” what you will, still always the noble science, not per- 
haps too justly named Political Economy) will and must be 
our judge. Let hasty prejudice declaim as it may, that science, 
whose object is the weal of nations, itself the physician of social 
disease, must be called upon to pronounce our system (as we 
have endeavored to prove it) no disease, but the normal and 
healthy condition of a society formed of such mixed material 
as Ours. 

We think the reviewer of “Slavery and Freedom” has carried 
quite too far his idea that an established slavery is the prefera- 
ble condition of all society, for although he says, (page 86.) 
“We will not maintain that slavery is the sole rightful condi- 
tion of labor,” he tells us elsewhere, (page 82,) speaking of 
free labor, “This is comparatively a recent innovation, a 
social neoterism. It is not one of the universally and necessa- 
rily recuring types of social organization, but in great measure, 
a new thing under the sun. The universal and necessary in- 
stitution is slavery. This has appeared in all ages and in all 
countries, and apparently refuses to be eradicated from the 
earth—a strong a es ge that it is a natural growth.” And 
again, “ Free labor is then the exceptional procedure of some 
nations in late centuries; the prestige of human experience is 
adverse to it.” Again, (page 84,) “It is sustained by no philoso- 
phy, but n by the most fallacious and pernicious sophistry ; 
and the works which constitute our text supply the evidence 
that it can claim no presumption of right from its consequences 
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to individuals and to societies. The first fruits of the general 
renunciation of serfdom were medicancy, larceny, vice, crime, 
and pauperism, to which may be added Queen Elizabeth’s poor 
laws. Its final fruitage is the destitution of the English laborer 
and the French proletaire, and the disintegration of European 
government and society.” 

Now we contend that the system of free labor is one of the 
necessarily recurring types of social organization, not the type, 
but one of the types, and the advocate of slavery who de- 
fends it to the Bh er of free labor, is as far wrong as he who 
defends free labor to the exclusion of slavery. Both are neces- 
sarily recurring types of social organization, and each suited to 
its peculiar phase of society. Free labor is a recent innovation, 
a social neoterism, says the reviewer. Now in spite of the im- 
posing influence of a rather hard word, there is nothing so bad 
in a neoterism after all. It signifies only a thing of Northern 

rowth; and such we grant the system of free labor to be. It 
is progress, an innovation if you will, but no more an innova- 
tion than commerce and navigation, than steamboats and rail- 
roads. 

We endeavored earlier in our article to show that slavery 
was oftenest a rudimental condition, a state of progression where- 
in two or more unequally endowed peoples existing on the same 
soil, could become, instead of clashing and destructive rivals, the 
assistants and protectors of each other. With the progress of 
society these seperate —— became oftenest so commingled 
in blood, interests, and capacities, that what had been distinct 
was so nomore. The serf both in power of mind and body 
was now the equal of his lord. The distinction, now become 
purely conventional, was no longer in the man, but only in 
the position of the man. Their relative positions (natural at 
first as those of child and parent) now became forced, and the 
inevitable progress of society was gradually, almost insensibly, 
to efface existing differences. That this progress should be 
constantly interrupted and impeded by man’s passions and in- 
terests, proves nothing more than that (as we see with everything 
earthly) an inscrutable Providence sees fit to allow man’s pas- 
sions and interests to interfere with the natural course of events, 
the ill consequence of such interference only constantly provin 
itself by ill results. Still with more or less impediment suc 
progress is and must be effected. The man who is by nature 
the equal of his brother cannot be his slave, except under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, and no nation or race of men can 
ever by any earthly power, be kept in subjection by another 
nation or race of men, which is only its equal. There will 


need no foreign promptings, no excitements from abroad, such 
as abolition manufacture constantly circulates among our ne- 
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oes to show such a people its natural position. Man to man 
it will be felt, and man to man the true God-given power will 
assert its pre-eminence. So long as a people has not the im- 
pulse within itself there is no surer sign of inferiority. We 
are not here contending for any utopian equality even in the 
most fully developed nations, nor do we believe in men being 
born free and equal under any system. We think it not un- 
likely that in the progress of time, with the fullest development 
of which man is susceptible, the higher and more perfectable 
races may attain under a constantly advancing civilization a 
nearer general equality than has yet been approached, and 
that all classes of men being developed to their highest point 
of perfection, present differences of position may be Siminished. 
A constant progression towards this the world has shown for 
centuries. But to this end bloodshed and violence alone can 
effect nothing. The man must be changed. Brute force may 
destroy but can effect nothing. The lion may slaughter the 
man, but does not thereby make a man of himself. Brutal 
ignorance roused to resistance is brutal ignorance still, and the 
savage who is excited to murder his master can only be slaugh- 
tered or again enslaved, unless he be driven out from associa- 
tion with the civilized man. 

Free labor, we contend, is as natural asslavery. Both are ne- 
cessary institutions and neither universal. Both are sustained 
by the truest philosophy, and the “mendicancy, larceny, vice, 
crime, and pauperism” to which our reviewer alludes, “the des- 
titution of the English laborerand the French proletaire and the 
disintegration of Kuropean government and society” are not the 
fruitage of the abolition of serfdom, but rather the result of its 
impertect manner of abolition and the obstacles constantly op- 
posed by the man in power to the natural advancement of lis 
equal man. Weare no upholders, under any system of society 
or in any condition of progress, of communism,* aggrarianism, 
or any other artificial equalizer of men. Equality must so far 
as equality is possible, be from the root in the nature of the 
man himself, and cannot be forced or coaxed by any hot-bed 
culture. We defend a man’s right to property in land with 
as much tenacity as any other possible right or ang orn 
But it is not calls the rights ef property which the laws of 
Europe protect. Look for instance at the laws of England in 
favor of a privileged class. The laws of entail alone might 
suggest a more rational cause than free labor, for the destitu- 





* The only just and practicable communism which we can imagine, is the one 
exhibited by our own system of slavery, where the mass of inferior men is sub- 
jected to a ruler with whom the idea of competition is by nature impossible. 
Without such a head communism cannot exist. Louis Blane & Co’s. communism 
was impracticable because naturally headless. 
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tion of the English laborer. Who dares say that the laborer is 
free when no effort on his part, no debt nor extravagance on the 
part of the landholder, can release land from such a monopoly 
as the annexed extract exhibits? “Five noblemen are said to 
own about one-fourth of all the landed property in Scotland. 
They are the eit on of Breadalbane, and the Dukes of Argyle, 
Athol, Sutherland, and Buccleugh. About two thousand pro- 
prietors are said also to own one-third of the land and total reve- 
nue of the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

This, if not exact, is essentially correct; and this tenure is 
not under a simple right of possession which mismanagement 
on the part of the landholder would set aside by purchase and 
sale, and the natural process of exchange; but by a stringent 
law which forbids all possibility of exchange, and condemning 


the laborer never to be a landholder puts him at the merey of 


the owner of the monopolized article. 


Who again dares say that labor is free when the cost of 


royalty is such as the following extract shows? 


“Cost or Royatry.—The Liverpool Association, compe of 


merchants in that city, have published various financial reform 
tracts. From one lately issued called ‘the Royal Household, 
a model to Parliament and the Nation,’ republished in part in 
the New York Tribune, we make some extracts, showing the 
amount paid to the Queen. 

“In December, 1837, Parliament settled on the Queen for life 
the sum of £385,000 a year—with £10,000 additional for “home 
secretservicemoney.” The particular application of the money 
was provided for by the statute as follows: 1. For her Majesty S 
private purse, £60,500. 2. For salaries for her household, 
£131,260. 3. Expenses of the household, (i. e., what Paddy 
would call “the best of eating and drinking,”) £172,500. 4. 
Royal bounty, alms and Pier dina bai £13,000. 5. Pensions 
to the extent of £1,200. 6. Unappropriated moneys, £7,040. 

“What is called ‘The Civil List’ of Ireland and of Scotland 
add £115,000 per annum to the £385,000 in question—the 
Duchy of Lancaster also yields £12,000 per annum net addi- 
tion to the Queen’s income; there is £38,000 extra every year 
from the Duchy of Cornwall, (which ought to be, but is not 
kept for the future use of the Prince of Wales, to whom it be- 
longs,) and there are also annual accessories of revenue from 
counties Palatine of Chester and Durham, the amounts of which 
can only be approximated by striking an average. On the 
whole, Gane independent of the waifs which occasionally 
fall into the Queen’s lap from other sources, (for instance, she 
is heir to all persons without legal heirs, who die intestate in 
any part of her empire,) Queen Victoria’s annual income is 
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£668,000, or nearly double what even George IV. luxuriated 
upon. 

Mi She has likewise the use of various palaces, which are kept 
in repair at the public cost. When she travels by land it is at 
no cost, and when by sea the admiralty furnish her a steam 
yacht, man and provision it. 

“Prince Albert was allowed by parliment, £30,000 as the 
Queen’s husband, in addition to which he receives emoluments 
from different offices given him by the Queen, amounting to 
£30,000 more. 

“By the above figures, if will be seen that the Queen and 
Prince Albert cost the British Government, for their personal 
and domestic expenditures, the sum of £977,695, or nearly 
$4,700,000.” 


This is not yet perfected free labor. These are the obstacles 
which men put in the way of the natural progress of events, 
und the result is a system neither of pure slavery nor pure free 
labor. All Europe is boiling up in this transition state—a state 
of slow revolution. Labor is making itself free, but is not yet 
fully so. We believe that it is to be, for its time has come. 
When the noble and master has no distinction but the cut of 
his coat or the fashion of his air to distinguish him from the 
crowd—when even this distinction is kept up only by legal 
privileges which can find no foundation in right—when the 
man can face the man feeling his rights and daring to ask them, 
the time has come when those privileges must be abolished 
and those rights listened to. 

This progress has been retarded, not more perhaps by the 
opposition, determined as it may be, of the one class, than by 
the faults of the other. The hitherto lower classes, as it were 
a blind man restored to vision, are dazzled by the light, and 
stumble in their way, even from its excess. They see their 
rights and knowing these withheld, fancy them greater than 
tlev are, and grasp beyond them. Thus come the outeries for 
freedom of the soil, rig it to labor, communism, woman’s rights, 
fraternity, and equality, all men born free and equal, i all 
the divers follies of the day which, like vaulting ambition, 
o’erleap their aim, 

“To fall o’ the other side.” 


Free labor is indeed so new a thing that as yet it scarcely 
knows itself. Its trial is to come in revolutionized Europe. 
Great and fearful has been the struggle ; great and fearful it may 
yet be. But one thing is certain. In proportion as the rising 
classes are fitted for the position which th 2y claim, the horrors of 
the struggle, which exists only in their weakness, will be dimin- 
ished. The firm demand which thoroughly knows its own limit, 
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is irresistible and oftenest not resisted. An enlightened civi- 
lization is the only equalizer among men; and in as far as it is 
vermitted to act without interference, acts always peacefully. 
Ve hope, we believe even, that the world has seen such horrors 
as no future circumstances can renew, and that the inevitable 
progress of the system of free labor, will be peaceful and pros- 
perous precisely in such proportion as the present and future 
man of Europe is and will be raised above the past. We speak 
here of the man of Europe, and only of Europe. For him of 
Asia little has been dreamed of liberty or free then: His fate 
would seem to be bondage; and for him of Africa, savagism. 
As yet theory has interfered so little with these, that in questions 
such as the one before us, they are scarcely counted as of the 
world whose fate is in discussion. They have apparently ac- 
complished that destiny of which they are capable, and tacitly 
they are left aside for future ages to determine, whether such 
condition may be permitted to continue in a progressive world, 
or whether the irresistible impulse of a civilization which they 
are incapable of following, must sweep them to extinction. 
When we speak of the world of men, Asia and Africa are 
for the mest part forgotten. But the young giant, the offspring 
of Europe (for the man of America eo already met that des- 
tiny which we anticipate as possible for him of Asia and Africa, 
and the transplanted energy of Europe has now become a new 
world) the young giant of America, shall it too follow in the 
wake of its parent, and show a unity in the form of modern 
civilization? Is the system of free labor also our destiny / 
Most decidedly we answer—this is impossible, now and for- 
ever impossible, except by the total and entire eradication of 
a race, which ccmiiieased at the same. time with ourselves, 
has grown with us and become a dependent limb of our sys- 
tem, or rather a vital organ, to sever which is death. America 
has grown to her present point of maturity with the established 
system of negro slavery. The strong race and the weak, the 
civilized and the savage, him by nature ruler, protector, mas- 
ter, and him by nature subject, dependent, slave, are here not 
only cast together, but have been born together, grown together, 
lived together, worked together, each in his separate sphere, 
striving for the good of ak and together beautifully exempli- 
fying the developed utility, which earlier in our article we en- 
eavored to indicate as the perfect condition of slavery; that 
condition which, fully exhibited, could not fail to elicit from 
Political Economy its sentence of approval, as the one in which 
these two races of men are mutually assistant to each other, 
and contributing in the largest possible degree, consistent with 
their mutual powers, to the good of each other and mankind. 
This system is in no way a laggard from that of Europe. It 
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is a system quite as perfect in its kind, much more perfect in 
its development. 

The results of the free labor system, so far as developed, 
truly do, as our reviewer has argued, teem with a wretched- 
ness and misery, vice and crime, unknown to our quieter so- 
cial condition. This is precisely because, (as we have just re- 
marked,) our system, equal in kind, is more perfect in its de- 
velopment. both are, with a progressive world, in a state of 
progress. Both are advancing to meet the highest tone of a 
fully developed christian civilization. Neither is, in itself, bet- 
ter or worse than the other. Each is proper, necessary, inevita- 
ble, in the phase of society which has called it forth. To force 
either into the place of the other is equal madness in either 
case, and in either case must lead to such fearful atrocities as 
must inevitably follow all human efforts to resist divine laws. 
The attempted enslavement of the English laborer would equal 
in folly (and nothing more) the attempted liberation of the 
American negro. Either, seriously undertaken, and with sufti- 
cient power to oppose the natural current of events, could but 
produce chaotic anarchy. Either would drown in blood 
the civilization of the continent wherein it might be attempted. 
Each of these systems works well its part, each has made no- 
ble progress—each is destined to further improvemennt—each 
to be perfected in its kind. Let but the unnatural animosity, 
whose source is ignorance, cease, and the social millenium will 
show that both are right, for both are in accordance with the 
laws of nature and necessity, (which are the laws of God,) and 
both must work together to the world’s great progress. Both 
have indeed already done so. What century of man’s world- 
history, developes such forward impulse as the last? And can- 
did investigation must prove that in this, a strong laborer has 
been the American negro slave. His labor has opened the 
new world of American agriculture with its great staples, cot- 
ton and sugar, which are the wealth not of his master only, 
not of one country only, but of the world. Even the lowest 
peasantry of Europe profits by them. Even benighted Asia, 
even savage Africa profits by them. Comfort and wealth, cir- 
culating through the arteries of commerce, extend from shore 
to shore, and every pulsation of the world’s great heart, sends 
further and further with new comforts and new joys, the glad 
tidings of a constantly progressing improvement, of a world 
ever moving onward, ever pores. f better, and more enlight- 
ened. These are the results of slavery, thus always blessing 
the slaves even with the increasing abundance and comforts 
of which he is himself at once the producer and the recipient. 

We have said that nothing but the extinction of the negro 
race in America can eradicate slavery. The negro can never 
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be the white man’s equal; and were slavery truly the evil, 
the moral sore, which our opponents suppose it, its cure could 
only be in the amputation of the limb. If the negro’s fate 
be worthy of consideration, for his sake slavery should be 
maintained. But charity is an individual, not a national vir- 
tue. Nations are not and cannot be good Samaritans. The 
only conceivable national charity is that wise policy which 
continually seeks the greatest good of the greatest number. 
The negro’s cause then must be pleaded on the grounds of 
policy ; and as we have already repeated, Political Economy 
stands here to prove that christian charity is national policy. 
Slavery, which is the negro’s protection, is the world’s 
wealth. 

The reviewer of “Slavery and Freedom,” had he been a po- 
litical economist, would have seen the immense power of this 
argument, and would not have thoughtlessly thrown it aside, 
confessing thus a weakness in our system which not only does 
not in truth exist, but which would logically prove its inevita- 
ble destruction. After telling us truly that the great moving 
cause of emancipation has always been the pecuniary interest 
of the master, and that the slave is only turned loose when 
his free labor can be purchased more cheaply than his slave 
labor ean be maintained; he, by a most unfortunate non se- 
quitur, concludes that because certain nations have abolished 
slavery when become less profitable than free labor, that slave 
labor is therefore in its nature less profitable than free labor. 
He says, (page 87,) “The principle which occasioned the sub- 
stitution of free for slave labor was the prospect of diminished 
expenditure and increased gain. It is, after all, the sole mo- 
tive which has upheld and extended the change. It is also, in 
the ultimate an sis, the sole ground on which the abolition- 
ists have waged the war against slavery, and advocated the ex- 
elusive propriety of free labor. Look into their declamations, 
contemplate their tactics, survey the whole literature of Polit- 
ical Economy, and it will be manifest that the real argument 
is or that free labor is cheaper and more productive or 
profitable than slave labor. This we do not doubt, if the max- 
imum of profit is wrested from the laborer; but are govern- 
ment, and society, and the human family, created and ordered 
singly for the production, augmentation, and accumulation of 
wealth? We think not. The free labor enthusiasts maintain, 
practically, that they are; the defenders of slavery assert, both 
theoretically and practically, that they are not.” 

Now we assert unhesitatingly, (and not only Political Econ- 
omy but common sense will bear us out,) that if free labor is 
cheaper and more productive than slave labor, slavery is a 
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wrong.* If the slave is kept to a less profitable system of 
labor than he could exercise being free, there is injury done, 
not to him only but also to society, of which he is thus made 
the inprefitable servant. ‘Government, and society, and the 
human family,” are certainly not “ created and ordered singly 
for the production, augmentation, and accumulation of wealth,” 
and we presume that there never was folly so gross as to assert 
that they are; but wey government or society (individual 
charity is a thing entirely distinct) which voluntarily chooses 
a less, in preference to a more profitable system, thus injuri- 
ously affecting the interests and comforts of its citizens of every 
grade, acts by a peculiar logic of its own, proving the true in- 
fluence neither of christian charity nor philosophic wisdom. 
Such is, however, not our ease, as the reviewer, in spite of 
the incautious admission we have quoted, goes on to prove. 
He says, (page 87,) speaking of slavery: “It multiples and 
strengthens the links which bind society together, and it affords 
the largest practicable amount of happiness and comfort to the 
largest number—nay, to all the members of the community.” 
And again, {page 88,) “ All the evils which the feverish avidity 
of the times has occasioned in free communities, would be more 
rapidly and certainly introduced into slave societies, if the in- 
terests of the master ceased to be identified with the comfort- 
able existence of the slave.” “The interests of each must be 
advanced by the connected and reciprocal interests of all. 
Slavery, as any other social institution, is just only so long as 
it conforms to this law, and advances the interests of the slave 
concurrently with the interests of the master. We do not con- 
template any equality of interests, but only their just propor- 
tion, agreeably to the prescriptions of distributive justice ; for 
in this ease, as in all others, the remark of Henry Cornelius 
Agrippa, is perfectly true, that the greatest equality is the 
greatest inequality. Whatever would diminish the interest, 
the tender and considerate interest, of the master in his slave, 
is calculated to frustrate all the alleged advantages of slavery, 
and would produce, as it has heretofore produced, greater 
evils than have been occasioned by the ominous conjunction 
of free competition and free labor, in the most civilized nations 
of at Scheer. Wat where the progress of events has composed a 
terrible commentary on the ancient text, that the nations of 
Europe were led astray by the fierce appetite for gain.” 
These, passing over the constantly recurring prejudice of the 
writer on the subject of the “ominous conjunction of free com- 
petition and free labor,” are plain truths. A master’s interest 





* And if it be cheaper as the reviewer asserts when the maximum of profit is 
wrested from the laborer, it must equally be cheaper under all co-incident cir- 
cumstances, 
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must be in his slave—must be identified with the comfort of 
the slave. It must be more profitable to him to have healthy 
and happy slaves than sick and wretched ones. It must be 
more profitable to him that they should live than that they 
should die; and this can only be, so long as the slave’s labor 
is more profitable to him than any other which he can attain. 
Certainly there may be found individuals (thank God! not a 
few) whose philanthropy, generosity, or charity, would lead 
_to self-sacritice, often limitless, for the sake of certain other 
individuals. But (however it may perhaps be a proof of the 
weakness or limited perfectibility of human nature ) it is a very 
lain truth that admirable as are the individual, Howards and 
‘lorence Nightengales, who pass, meteor-like, spreading a be- 
nignant and purifying influence through a contaminated atmos- 
phere, a would-be nation of Howards and Nightengales would 
be but a sickly specimen of human development. If our duty 
is to do good, it must always be remembered that the good of 
to-day is not always the good of to-morrow; that the good of 
the teacher is not the good of the learner, and that according 
to the homely proverb, circumstances alter cases. Men must 
make bread before they can give it. They must have cloth- 
ing and food before they can take thought of the wants of 
others. To make possible the existence of the Howards and 
the Nightengales, there must have been workers before them ; 
hard-handed men, looking into the necessities as well as the 
charities of life; stern reasoners who could see that alms giving 
is rather a beautiful incident in the life, than its first duty, 
and that the stern practicalities of life must come before its 
sentiment, however amiable the latter may be. Charity cov- 
ereth a multitude of sins, and none less than ourselves would 
under-rate the beautiful and softening influence of this great 
christian virtue. But men must labor and strive before they 
van assist; they must accumulate before they can give; they 
must cease to be savages before they can be christians; they 
must have formed themselves into enlightened societies be- 
before the Howards are conceivable. The widest charity 
which labors not for individuals but peoples, the truest phi- 
lanthropy, which would heal the aa 8 of nations, must 
look beyond the limits of “men of feeling,” and if (as we have 
contended throughout our article) that which is right must 
bring the greatest ultimate good, of necessity ultimate good, 
though it cannot make right, must be a proof of the right. It 
is God’s blessing upon man’s actions; the fire fron’ Heaven 
acknowledging his sacrifice. We say, then, that the world’s 
progress is man’s duty as well as instinct; that were negro 
slavery really injurious to the world, abolitionists would be 
right, and although individual charity would, like angel visits, 
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strive to soothe the sorrows of the doomed race, and to lighten 
the horrors of its extinction, that the negro’s doom would be 
pronounced, and (horrible as it might be) rightly pronouneed ; 
for it would be the lesser evil. Better (did a mysterious Pro- 
vidence make the alternative) a race of savages swept from 
the world than the world doomed to retrograde barbarism. 
And the alternative would be presented were our antagonists 
right in contending for the comparative unproductiveness of 
negro-slave labor. Were this labor really comparatively un- 
productive it would be in truth an ineubus upon society, a 
burden upon the nation’s efforts, and a certain impediment to 
its progress; and slowly but surely would that nation, held 
back by such impediment, fall from the civilization of its con- 
temporaries, becoming as it were a running sore among the 
nations, soiling with its disease their healthier growth. 

But thus it is not. The results of United States negro-slave 
labor are such as no other system of labor yet known upon 
earth could have accomplished. It has explored regions un- 
der whose miasmatie influences the white man sickened and 
died. It has drained swamps and made habitable the pestife- 
rous marsh. It has conquered the pestilence and opened to a 
growing world a garden of hitherto unknown comforts and 
luxuries. It has called the hungry to be fed and the naked to 
be clothed. It has given a home to the homeless and a new 
world to progressive and aspiring man. Who dares call this 
unproductive ¢ 

le may well be that the most capable negro may dig a ditch, 
or run a furrow, or shape a stone less rapidily and skilfully 
than the white man of the same grade, and most certainly he 
will fall far behind him in all work requiring intelligence and 
continuous effort; but he can stand a sun under which the 
white man faints; he can be healthy in a swamp where the 
white man dies; he can make a sugar and a cotton crop where 
no white power can ever effect it. He does this under the 
white man’s direction, and his labor is (thus employed) not 
only cheaper than any other, but no other can be found to re- 
place it. No money and no price could buy such labor from 
the white man; for the white man can no more become a 
negro, than the negro a white man. No money and no price 
could extract it from the negro himself, he being free; for the 
negro cannot work without the white man. Each is needed 
to each, and glorious has been the result of the system under 
which they have been brought together. Happy it is for the 
negro that it is so, for so soon as slavery ceases to be profitable 
its days as a system are numbered; and with slavery the negro, 
except as a savage, in his native wilds, perishes. The negro 
then finds his refuge in slavery, and slavery its justification in 
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utility—in the good which results from it at once to master 
and slave. 

The reviewer of “Slavery and Freedom” may here answer 
that this is his own argument, and so in many parts of his 
article it is. He says: (pages 93 and 94) “It is expedient to 
trace in the past history of the world, the mode in which 
slavery has operated as the prime instrument in the civilization 
and edenation of the different races of men, and how largely 
it has contributed to the progress of the human family. In 
respect to African slavery in particular, many writers have 
oceupied themselves with showing that the Africans have been 
released from a state of the most savage barbarism, and ad- 
mitted to the enjoyment of the protection, tranquillity, and 
other advantages of civilized life, (so far as they were compe- 
tent to participate in the last,) by the fact and consequences 
of their enslavement. The horrid eruelties and beastly de- 
pravities from which the negroes have been rescued, and the 
infinite amelioration of their condition, even under tle worst 
form which slavery has assumed on this continent, have been 
elucidated ina manner which should have arrested the denun- 
ciations of abolitionists, if they had been as willing to listen 
to reason, as they have been anxious to indulge in calumnies. 
But, hitherto, or at least until the last few months, no sufficient 
attention has been paid to the prospective advantages and the 
prospective necessity of negro slavery, for the future welfare 
of humanity. The rapid increase of population in the older 
countries of the world es pressed so heavily upon subsistence, 
and even on the means of production, that it becomes much: 
more essential to enlarge the area of cultivation than the area 
of freedom. New lands must be reclaimed for human use; 
dense forests must be cleared off, and additional space acquired 
for the productive industry of men; crowded populations must 
be dispersed, and distributed over the regions now unoccupied, 
where the exuberant energies of nature waste themselves in 
unheeded luxuriance. The richest countries of the globe re- 
main uninhabited and unemployed. They offer an abundant 
support to all who will avail themselves of their bounty, and 
a suflicient surplus of production for the sustenance of all the 
starving myriads of the earth. The interior of South America, 
which is still almost a terra incognita, despite of the hurried 
explorations of Messrs. Herndon and Gibbon, would alone 
support more inhabitants than the population of Europe num- 
bers, and postpone for centuries the irremediable starvation 
and pauperism which menace annihilation to the millions of 
that continent.” 

“The only agency which can be effectually applied to the 
cultivation of the feracious lands of the torrid zone is negro 
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slavery. Under its operation, the laborers would be supplied 
with the necessaries and necessary comforts of life; the owners 
of the slaves would be rapidly enriched, and the whole of hu- 
manity would be relieved by the diminution of population where 
it was too dense, and by the simultaneous increase of markets 
and alimentary products.” 

Here is sound argument, and we advance with open hand to 
greet the enunciator of it. But he will none of us, for we are 
of the politico-economical school, and he will not beleive that 
any good can come out of Nazareth. We would entreat our 
reviewer to glance over the text-books of his reviled science, 
and we think he will find that his sounder argument is always 
of a good, solid, politico-economical turn, while on the con- 
trary his errors may be easily traced home to the socialistic 
school. Hear him, for instance, (page 91,) on the poverty of 
the laboring classes in France, after noticing the smallness of 
the sums appropriated to their maintenance. ‘ Nor is this all: 
it has been shown that this is not the consequence of any 
special iniquity, but the legitimate consequence of the opera- 
tion of the laws of modern society; and that the tendency is 
daily to abridge these rations.” 

“Jt has been shown,” where? by whom? Would the gene- 
ral reader imagine that this authority, brought so placidly for- 
ward as conclusive in judging the operation of the laws of 
modern society, is the notorious Proudhon? a man of talent 
doubtless, but strange authority for any but a French revolu- 
tionaire. Again, (page 78,) to prove the deterioration of modern 
society, he quotes Horace Greeley! 

“Human labor,” says Mr. Greeley, and he speaks truly in 
this instance, “is eflicient beyond example, but the laboring 
class is hardly benefitted thereby. Houses multiply with ex- 
treme rapidity, but the number of the houseless is not diminish- 
ed. The prolific earth yields larger and larger harvests as 
wilds are reclaimed and science is applied to agriculture, but 
millions pine and thousands starve for lack of food. Ouy roads 
and means of transit are visibly improved from season fo season ; 
but our road makers are no better circumstanced than their 
grandfathers were. Each year sees the number and value of 
arable acres increase, while the proportion of those who pos- 
sess any land in their own right steadily diminishes. Each 
year produces more and more fuel and cloth, yet witnesses 
more and more shivermg and nakedness. While new inven- 
tions and processes are daily rendering material life more 
smooth and comfortable to the affluent, the number of the 
destitute, squalid, and miserable is steadily on the increase.” 

Greeley, the ultra-radical reformer, the advocate of every 
“iam” of the day, who as our reviewer says, truly “is neither 
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a great man, nor the shadow of a great man,” tells us in the 
face of all authority and of common sense, that food and cloth- 
ing are scarcer than of old; that while millions on millions of 
coarse and cheap manufactures are scattered over the globe 
the poor man wears fewer shirts; that in proportion as corn is 
abundant, he starves! and on Mr. Greeley’s authority we are 
required to believe. We must decline throwing ourselves 
under such wild guidance, and retain our opinion, that if cotton 
is spun into cloth, and if corn is ground into flour, the cloth is 
worn, and the flour is eaten; and that if coarse cloths and 
cheap breadstuffs are consumed, they are consumed not by the 
affluent, but by the needy, and this is what American negro 
slavery has accomplished to a hitherto unheard of degree, not 
for every individual man and woman, not for the wretched 
groups which incumber the streets of over populous cities, 
not for the brutified populace of a misgoverned Ireland, not 
alas! for many and numberless wretched exceptions, but yet 
for millions on millions of the masses all the world over, slave 
and free. Suffering and wretchedness must be; but suffering 
and wretchedness are daily diminishing wherever an enlight- 
ened Government, under the guidance of just economical prin- 
ciples, has left free play to the natural action of man’s instinct 
of self-improvement. 

One more instance we must be permitted to give of our re- 
viewer’s unlucky quotations; and in this case there is even (we 
are sure from unintentional oversight) a perversion of his quite 
sufficiently objectionable authority. He says, (pages 69-70,) 
The outrageous denunciations of slavery and slave institutions 
appear preposterous when uttered from the midst of such free 
societies as those whence the complaint of the labororer unable 
to procure work simultaneously proceeds, declaring in the heart 
of Paris that the free labor system ‘strangles the whole class, 
and would let a man die of starvation on a sack of wheat, or 
of cold on a bale of wool;’ and where such a complaint is left 
without a denial of its truth, without excuse, and without re- 
dress.” » 

And in anote he shows us his quotation: “ II (l’argent) nous 
jugule tous; il laisserait mourir un homme de faim sur un sac 
de ble, ou de froid sur un allot de laine: cette anomalie n’est 
que trop exacte,” as cited by the journal des Economistes, No. 
97, 15 Avril, 1849, p. 104. 

Now in the note we perceive that the antecedent of the 
pronoun “il” is Pargent (money) but in the text we have the 
“free labor system.” Surprised at this discrepancy, we refer 


to the “Journal des Keonomistes” and find that the line quoted 


is a half sentence taken from a red-hot socialistic pamphlet 
which the journal notices only to ridicule, and which contends 
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for mutualite in the results of labor, declaiming against money 
ina manner worthy of a Diogenes. The sentence quoted is 
precisely its strongest fling against that obnoxious article, and 
the journal cites it to show to what preposterous extremes the 
rabid and at that time rampant spirit of reform was forcing on 
its votaries. 

“Sans la cowardise de Vargent, le monde eut épargné la 
moitié au moins de ses ébranlemens calamiteux. I] nous ry 
tous; il laiperait mourir un homme de faim sur un sac de 1é, 
ou de froid sur un ballot de laine; cette anomalie n’est que 
. exacte.” 

ny further argunient here would be out of place. We can 
only say, in all kindness, that the reviewer has mistaken his 
authority. Were he serious, we could but recommend him to 
the charity of the anti-money fraternity for a comfortable tub 
wherein to indulge his further speculations. The day has long 
since past when “ /a cowardise deV argent” can become a subject 
of serious discussion. 

This proclivity of our reviewer to socialist authorities, ac- 
counts for another constantly recurring weakness in his argu- 
ment, i. e. a continual harping upon that most mischievous 
fallacy, the antagonism of labor and capital. It is one of the 
triumphs of Political Economy to have shown that no such 
antagonism exists, capital and labor are as essential co-laborers 
and auxiliaries, as head and hand. There is no antagonism, 
but constant and mutual assistance which even passion, avarice, 
and crime, cannot force into opposition. The farmer needs his 
tools, his seed, and his stere-houses (which are capital) as much 
as his power to labor, and to the journeyman who owns nothing 
but his strength of arm, it is quite as essential that his employer 
have the means of payment; Otherwise his labor is worthless. 
He starves before its proceeds can be forthcoming. Capital is 
the nurse and nourisher of labor, and labor in return the build- 
er up of capital. The economy of to-day feeds the labor of to- 
morrow, and so beautiful is the connection, that even avarice 
cannot force these into opposition. What God has joined, man 
cannot put asunder. The miser’s hoards, even in his own de- 
spite, feed the hungry; for credit, the necessary accompani- 
ment and consequence of capital, making it more profitable to 
him to invest his money than to lock it up; even the love of 
gain, induces investment, and investment is the payment of 

abor. 

That a natural jealousy exists between man and man, it 
were folly to deny. That he who has not, is, and always has 
been, inclined to covet from him who has, the decalogue for- 
bidding us te covet, as it forbids us to give way to other mis- 
cheivous passions and impulses, brings proof. But this has 

29 
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nothing to do with antagonism between labor and capital, and 
only proves that a man’s natural impulse to improve his con- 
dition may be indulged in an improper way, as when hunger 
makes him steal rather than work. Let but two men be to- 
gether, the one having bread and the other not, the breadless 
one will envy the other and devise means for getting his bread, 
or a portion of it, whether by honest or fraudulent .means. 
Now, if he having bread have a sufficiency for both, the bread- 
less one, may in exchange for labor or service rendered, re- 
ceive his negighbor’s surplus, and thus is the better of his 
neighbor’s reserved capital; whereas were the capital reserved 
too small for the payment of labor, he may starve, though a 
strong man, for want of such compensation. Again, if there 
be two breadless to the one owning a reserved supply, and if 
that supply suffices but for one besides the possessor, is it not 
evident that the breadless laborers are worse off than if the 
capitalist were more wealthy? Both now must necessarily 
give their labor, or so much of it as the capitalist needs, in ex- 
change fora deficient supply; whereas where there was but 
one breadless laborer, (and Ate labor sufficiently efticient to in- 
duce the exchange,) he could receive the whole in exchange 
for his efforts. Or, again, if the capitalist have enough tor 
two besides himself, they might each receive for efficient labor, 
a sufficiency of bread in som ornare instead of one or the other 
being necessarily doomed to starvation, or both to stinted ex- 
istence, (no matter what their efforts or what their power of 
labor,) until by their labor they may possibly lay up for them- 
selves, or others may lay up for them, a supply of capital. 
Thus the real antagonism is in truth between labor and labor, 
and capital and capital. The greater the accumulation of capi- 
tal, the better chance is there for the laborer to receive a full 
portion in exchange for his labor; and per contra, the greater 
the supply of labor, and the smaller that of capital, the smaller 
is the haat that falls to the laborer. Precisely as in all other 
exchanges, where the supply is full, the article is cheap, and 
vice versa. Capital and labor fall under the common. law. 
Whether the article exchanged be hats, shoes, corn, sugar, 
cloth, land, tools, money, labor, or whatsoever else, it is cheap 
in proportion as it is abundant, and those giving anything in 
exchange for it, receive a proportionably larger compensation. 
Like only competes with like. There can ™ no competition 


but between similar things, things at least in so far similar 
that the use or the gains of the one interfere with the use or 
the gains of the other. Thus there may be competition be- 
tween jewelry and cashmere chawls, or fine lace ; use ac- 
cording to the veering of fashion, the same class of customers 
may seek or discard either of these articles; and thus, (the 
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number and means of customers being equal,) in proportion 
as cashmere shawls or lace would be purchased, jewelry would 
be neglected, and vice versa. Likewise between coarse wool- 
lens and coarse cotton goods there may be rivalry, because 
the poorer classes who consume them preferring one, would 
ee sae ose reject the other. Even there may be rivalry 
»etween coarse cloths and the cheaper bread-stuffs, because 
when the poverty of a people is such as to prevent a full sup- 
ply of both food and clothes, the question might arise of prefer- 
ence between them. But between coarse woollens and cash- 
mere shawls, or coarse cottons and jewelry, or lace and cheap 
breadstufis, there can be no rivalry, because the same consum- 
ers would never seek them; wail it could never benefit the 
lace maker or the importer of jewelry that the vender of 
coarse goods and cheap bread-stuffs should lose his’ market, 
while it migh much benefit the importer of jewelry that the 
lace merchant should lose his. 

Thus between capital and labor rivalry cannot exist, for the 
one can never be benefitted by the decline of the other, but 
on the contrary much injured. That the capitalist tries to get 
the most labor for his money, and the laborer the most money 
for his labor, is nothing more than the inevitable result of 
the common instinct of trade, to buy cheap and sell dear, an 
impulse perfectly natural, legitimate, and right, (to be modified 
by charity, but never, as indeed it cannot be—discarded,) and 
no more indicates rivalry between capital and labor, than there 
is rivalry between boots and shirts, knives and plates, or 
corn-beef and gutta-percha walking canes, because the ven- 
ders and purchasers of each mutually make with each other 
the best practicable bargains. We dare not, however, enter 
further into this discussion, as our article already threatens to 
exceed all reasonable limit. 

In our defense of Political Economy we must now only aug 
gest to its opponents to remember, that no science is responsib 
for the natural tendencies which it studies and explains, but 
never produces; that Political Economy, in discovering the 
laws of society, in no wise creates them, and that it is (no more 
than the ordinary physician) responsible for the incurable ills 
of its patient. t that impulsive kindness which condemins 
the coolness of its investigation pause at least to doubt if there 
be not oftenest truer charity in the action of the steady hand 
which guides the sealpel, separating vein from vein and nerve 
from nerve, even while the patient writhes under the infliction, 
than in the sentimental weakness which shudders and faints, 
daring not to look upon the anguish, and would even at the ex- 
pense of the sufferer’s life, shading its eyes from his agony, hand 
the opiate which brings him at once relief and death. 
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Political Economy is the physician which the unthinking in 
his restlessness condemns. Look again, you who in earnest 
truth have thought him wrong, look again, and you may find 
a heart quite as warm as your own, a charity quite as true as 
your own, patiently striving to work out the oeapey which 
you have failed to read—to untie that Gordian knot which you 
ave Vaiuly thought to cut asunder. The true question is not, 
are the positions of Political Economy charitable or unchari- 
table? but, are they true or false? An inscrutable Providence 
has made an imperfect world, and in the exercise of a wisdom 
incomprehensible to us, has created man a strange bundle of 
faults and virtues, passion and reason. Gummak alternately 
by truth and error, he gropes his way midst phantoms of dark- 
ness. Sophistry parades before him her twilight theories, strut- 
ting in the robes of wisdom. Folly peeps from behind her 
harlequin mask, while fanaticism stabs with a prayer, and hand 
in hand with hypocrisy dares call down Heaven’s blessing upon 
deeds of Hell. Knee-deep in error, man works out the truth 
only by patient investi poten and laborious research ; and society 
must find its way to the goal of such perfection as earth per- 
mits only by the study of itself. Political Economy is this study 
Commenced, but not accomplished, the investigation needs to 
be paienny followed up; and if our predecessors have some- 
times erred, we may learn wisdom where they have stumbled. 
In defence of slavery our plea is, that under certain combi- 
nations of circumstances (and United States negro slavery 
presents all these circumstances ) it is defended by the soundest 
truths of Political Economy, and this is logically shown by the 
entire failure of proof, and the absurd conclusions to which all 
political economists have been reduced when attempting any 
thing like argument against us. The science thus convicting 
its own disciples of error, precisely as geometry sets its blunder- 
ing student right, by showing him in his imagined solution of 
a agg only an absurdity. In an article “ Esclavage” * to 
which we some pages back referred as an example of the abuse 
sometimes heaped upon us by political economists, the writer 
after giving a table of produce showing its falling off after 
emancipation, remarks, (pages 720 to 722,) “These figures 
prove how fatal emancipation has been to the material pros- 
perity of the West Indies.” ‘In the Mauritias alone, produc- 
tion was sustained, thanks to the importation of Indian Coulis.” 
“Looking at the actual prosperity of the colonies and the 
interests of the metropolis, ing ish emancipation was a disas- 
trous operation.” 


* We would gladly give pages of extracts, but must, owing to the length of 
our article, limit ourselves to detached sentences. We refer our readers to the 





work itself, “Dictionnaire d’Economie Politique, publié sous la direction de M. 
M. Coquelin et Guillaumin a Paris.” 
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“In France as in England emancipation has proved a bad 
economical operation.” 

* As a compensation for this, liberty has been given to a 
million of human creatures, and truly we would not say that 
this had been bought too dearly, if the result of emancipation 
had not unfortunately been to increase elsewhere in an equal, 
if not greater proportion the development of slavery.” “Thus 
the emancipation that England and France have with so much 
effort and so many sacrifices accomplished in their colonies has 
resulted simply in a displacement of slavery, and this displace- 
ment has been made in favor of nations the least accessible to 
feelings of justice and humanity. Lamentable result of so 
noble and generous an enterprise !” 

“This result has not escaped the attention of the abolition- 
ists, who have strenuously exerted themselves to combatit. No 
sooner did they perceive that the sugar produced by the labor 
of Brazilian all Cuban slaves had taken the place of that of 
the emancipated colonies, than they demanded differential du- 
ties in favor of free grown sugar.” 

“ But the insufficiency of the supply furnished by the colonies 
and by the free growing countries having kept up prices, the 
distinction between free and slave grown sugar was abandoned,. 
notwithstanding desperate efforts on the part of the abolitiom 
ists.” “This law which was a new victory for the principlegef 
free trade was energetically attacked by the abolitionists, ‘gid 
with reason, for it was in direct opposition to the philanthropte 
measures adopted for the emancipation of the negro race. 
What motive had actuated England in devoting, since 1819, 
large sums to the repression of the slave-trade? She wished 
to prevent the increase of the number of negro slaves in Ameri- 
ca. What» motive had induced her to spend 500,000,000 to 
free her colonial slaves? She wished to diminish the number 
of negro slaves; and now in suppressing the duty which for- 
bade the entrance of slave sugar into the British market, what 
was she doing? She was undoing for the sake of free trade 
what she had already done for the abolition of slavery.” “The 
discussions which this question raised in Parliament were of 
the most animated nature. The abolitionists easily proved that 
the lowering of the duty would act as a bonus to the production 
of slave grown sugar; but their adversaries, particularly Mr. 
Macauley, showed still more forcibly how absurd and injurious 
would be the maintenance of such a prohibition.” “ Parlia- 
ment decided in favor of free-trade, refused to continue to 
legislate in favor of free grown, to the injury of slave grown 
sugar, and equality of duties was declared.” ‘“ Recently opinion 
has advanced astep further. Some of the most important papers, 
particularly the ‘Times’ and the ‘Economist,’ solicit Govern- 
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ment to take a decided step, and to suppress the cruisers estab- 
lished for preventing the vee ade. Is it not indeed absurd 
to continue to oppose obstacles to the trade when there has 
been granted by the diminution of the duty on slave grown 
sugar an enormous bonus to the importation and increase of 
negro slaves in America.” 

Thus writes a political economist, who with all the prejudice 
of the day is arguing against slavery. We would beg the re- 
viewer of “Slavery and Freedom,” here to remark, that free- 
labor and free-trade are far from being, as he continually sup- 

oses them, part of one and the same system; that they were 
in fact in this struggle in direct opposition to each other, and 
that the true principles of Political Economy carried the day 
in favor of slavery, and in spite of the strongest prejweice 
even on the part of those who were thus obliged to acknow- 
ledge the folly of their own previous action. Surely it is un- 
necessary to attempt further to prove that it is only the diseased 
action of a prejudiced mind which could induce the writer of 
the Dictionnaire d’Economie, from whom we have just quoted, 
to go on and imagine new devices for the abolition of negro 
slavery. This is not the effort of science, but truly rather of 
another Paul who kicks against the pricks. “Lamentable re- 
sult” (exclaims the writer) “of so noble and generous an en- 
terprise.” Natural result, answers science, of a blindly mis- 
calculated undertaking. To use a quaint comparison we have 
seen lately, it is like the combat of the bull with the locomo- 
tive—‘ pluck good, discretion bad.” 

The great prophet of abolitionism, Wilberforce, a most well- 
meaning man in his way we do not doubt, was nevertheless 
in his ignorant self-conceit, the propagator of a disease fatal 
to millions, and the whole laa is yet sick with the moral 
taint that he and such as he have scattered through it. From 
him and such as him comes all this pseudo-philanthropy which 
at every turn confounds the best reasoned conclusions; from 
him and such as him comes all the pestiferous tribe of canting 
sentimentalists which continually butt against common sense, 
(“pluck good, diseretion bad.”) From him this kind of teeth- 
ing fever that beginners in philanthropy seem now-a-days 
obliged to go through before they cut their wisdom teeth. 
We cannot too much lament that our Southern reviewer 
should to the smallest extent have thrown himself on such a 
side. He will find in the arguments of the abolitionists and 
their declamations against the thirst of gain, many of his own, 
while the political economist, as we have seen, cannot blind 
the spirit that ig him, and even trying to condemn is 
obliged to defend us. “In France, as in England, emancipa- 
ton hes proved a bad economical operation.” Like Balaam 
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of old, when he tried to curse, the spirit of truth was upon 
him, and behold he blessed them entirely ! 

Even now echoing in our ears there comes across the Atlan- 
tic the best and unanswerable defence of United States negro 
slavery. Political Economy, fairly appealed to, pronounces it 
right by the test of utility, and now behold the proof. A diffe- 
rence arises between England and the United States, which 
under ordinary cireumstances would result in war. The Bri- 
tish Minister is dismissed. Expectation is on tiptoe for the 
result. Will the ministry in retaliation dismiss the United 
States Minister? Will it declare war? What will be its ac- 
tion? The people does not wait for its action. War must not 
be! War Saal be their ruin! The cry rises from Manches- 
ter—* No war with America!” 


“No War wirn Amertca.—Fellow-Countrymen:. You have 
hardly escaped from war with Russia before you are threatened 
with a far more serious war with America! How long is this 
system of diplomatic irritation to go on? How long are the 
vital interests of the country to be placed at the merey of men 
who care for nothing so much as the gratification of official 

ride? 

a Consider, for one mement, what ruin a war with the United 
States would entail upon the greater portion of the trade and 
commerce of Great Britian. The latest returns from the Board 
of Trade give the annual imports from that country, consistin 
chiefly of corn and cotton, at upwards of thirty millions; | 
the exports at from twenty-five to thirty millions sterling. To 
carry on this princely commerce between the two nations, there 
are employed more than three thousand ships, with nearly 
three million tons burden. Of the entire annual imports of 
Great Britain that of raw cotton alone amounts to more than 
twenty millions and the cotton manufactured goods exported 
to upwards of twenty-five millions sterling. Upon the trade 
which this commerce creates there are depending for their daily 
subsistence nearly or quite three millions of people, chiefly in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

“Now, are you prepared to see this hive of industry—this 
vast population—factory hands, tradesmen and manufacturers, 
men, women, and children—thrown out of employment, depriv- 
ed of their regular resources, and in large numbers driven to 
beggary or to the commission of crime for their daily resources? 
Are you prepared to encounter the pauperism, the gaunt famine, 
the depredations on property, and the civil commotion which 
less than twelve months war with America would inevitably 
produce? Tosay OT of bloodshed among men of the same 
race—of the disgraceful carnage between the two foremost 
Christian nations of the world—or of the squandering of the 
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hard earned money of the a le in deeds of mutual destruc- 
tion over a question that only deserves contempt; to say noth- 
ing of these things, are you willing to sacrifice your trade, to 
sink your country into poverty, crime, and commotion, and to 
plunge mankind into deadly strife, simply to gratify the mad 
ambition of bungling diplomatists? If not, then meet without 
delay, and with a voice and a determination about which there 
can be no mistake, declare to your government and to the 
world, that there shall be no war with America. 
“ WILLIAM STOKES, 
“Secretary to the Manchester Pedce Conference.” 


And this appeal is echoed by millions, an address to the 
people of America receives in a few hours 8,000 signatures. 

“Never in recognized history were two great communities 
80 elosely allied by blood, or so intimately blended by their 
common interests; and never before was given to the world to 
witness a union where so much was involved of the wealth, the 
prosperity, and happiness of the distinct States, each having 
its separate government, and being under the control of its 
own independent laws. We, are, therefore, all the more alive, 
and allow us to add, tremblingly alive—to whatever may affect 
this Union, and interrupt the harmony that has so long existed 
between us to our reciprocal advantage, and we believe to the 
benefit of the whole world. Providence has made us mutu- 
ally dependent, so much so, indeed, that whatever would se- 
— injure the one, would te an equal extent seriously in- 
jure the other. As the direct consequence of this providential 
arrangement, we are equally interested with yourselves in the 
material that is grown in your fields, the shipping that conveys 
the cargoes to every market of the universe, and in the endless 
train of relationships that the most princely commerce of the 
world has interwoven between us for its own auxiliary support.” 

“A higher than human destiny has made our interests iden- 
tical, and imierwoven the prosperity of the one State with the 
prosperity of the other; we are, therefore, placed among the 
nations in a position to show what national friendships may 
accomplish where rivalry is directed to common good, and 
where success is equally shared between the rivals. And shall 
war be permitted to sever us? Shall battle and bloodshed, 
conflagration and the sword, be allowed to divide those whom 
God and mutual interest have made one; and to convert into 
national enemies, brethren by blood, by race, and by religion? 
In the name of humanity and civilization—in the name of 
our common Maker and of his holy faith, which both nations 
profess to believe and practice, wesay no! There is no sacrifice 
of time, of wealth, and of influence, that we would not be 
ready to make to prevent so dire a catastrophe among man- 
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kind—a catastrophe that we believe would more directl 
tend than any other possible event, to throw the world nwo 
into the barbarism of the feudal ages, and to furnish despot- 
ism with a plausible pretext for banishing every form of con- 
stitutional government from the face of the earth.” 

And whence this “ princely commerce” with its three thousand 
ships and three million tons burden? Whence this raw cotton 
to the amount of more than twenty millions to feed your great 
manufactures? Whence but from negro slave labor? And 
the gaunt famine, and the civil commotions which would fol- 
low a cessation of this commerce—brothers believe us—you 
men of Manchester, who in your ignorance perhaps, misled by 
the Wilberforce teething-fever, would to-morrow sign an abo- 
lition petition and cry out for negro emancipation. You are 
pulling the ruin upon your own heads. A war of England 
with Kuubien would indeed tend more than any other possible 
event, except one, to throw back the world into barbarism. 
But there zs one still more certainly powerful in its evil infiu- 
ences, and that one is negro emancipation. The white man 
will never raise—can never raise a cotton or a sugar crop in 
the United States. In our swamps and under our suns the 
negro thrives, but the white man dies. That the negro can do 
nothing as a free man, surely West India experience is enough 
to demonstrate. Brethren of Manchester, brethren of Eng- 
land, brethren of the world, may your God-given reason gui e 
you to the true solution of this great problem, and forbid that 
blind passion should lead you to sacrifice life, and more than 
life, in obedience to an ignorant prejudice, dashing yourselves, 
brute-like, against a great reality! 





TRANSPORTATION OF GOODS WESTWARD, 


We find in the St. Louis Republican, the following highly 
suggestive article, on a matter in which New Orleans is deeply 
interested. The enterprise to which it alludes—that of es- 
tablishing a regular line of freight boats, of the requisite kind, 
between this city and St. Louis, and a connecting line of steam 
propellors between this city and NewYork and Boston—was 
much discussed among merchants and steamboat owners, in 
this city, last season, and met with a great deal of favor, 
though no positive steps were taken to carry it into effect. 
It is brought forward again thus early in St. Louis, and we re- 
produce the article, that it may be brought before our readers, 
with the hope that something may be done during the present 
year to realize a project of such great utility, and which is sure 
of the cheerful co-operation of the city of St. Louis, which is 
linked so closely in a common interest with us: 
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It cannot have esca the observation of even the most 
casual reader of the daily press, or of business men, that great 
and surprising changes hon been made, of late years, in the 
mode and manner of, and celerity in, the transportation of 
goods and produce between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
upper part of the Mississippi river. Not many years ago, all 
the heavy goods destined for the trade of the States bordering 
on the Mississippi river, were transported from Boston, New 
York, Philadel bia. and Baltimore, in sailing vessels to New 
Orleans, and thence to the ports of destination in steamboats. 
The lighter goods were, to some extent, carried in wagons 
across the mountains, down the Ohio, and thence to St. Louis 
in steamboats. Since that time, however, the industry, the 
ingenuity, and the wealth of our citizens have effected a com- 
plete revolution in trade, and we, who live upon the banks of 
the Mississippi, have been compelled to witness it. Relying 
too much, we fear, upon the cheapness of river transportation, 
and failing also to adopt such measures as were within our 
reach, to counteract this abstraction of our trade, we have lost 
a portion, and are liable to lose still more of it, if our citizens 
do not wake up to the necessity of more vigorous action to re- 
tain it. Artificial modes of communication—the canal and the 
railroad, are new and powerful improvements in the transpor- 
tation of goods and produce, and, in proportion as their ability’ 
to transport cheaply is every year demonstrated, just in that 
proportion will they be able to divert trade from us. There 
are drawbacks upon this mode of conveying freight which 
must operate against it, in the inability of the road to send 
detotalk an invoice of goods or produce at any one time, thus 
subjecting the consignees to great trouble and responsibility, 
but even this may be corrected in time. What is most to be 
considered by our merchants and business men, and citizens 
who have an interest in the town, at this time, is the absolute 
necessity of adopting such a mode of transportation as will 
ee us On an equal footing with any other city of the West. 

is cannot longer be delayed, and without entering into mi- 
nutee, it will, perhaps, do to give an outline of a plan for this 

ose. 

me and safety in the transportation of goods are absolutely 
necessary. As a general thing, freight is placed here by the 
railroad in fifteen to twenty days from the Atlantic cities, but 
the price is greater than is paid for river transportation. River 
transportation is unquestionably cheaper than transportation 
upon the railway. All things considered, it may made 
quite as speedy. These positions being admitted, all that is 
incumbent on us to keep and secure the carrying trade of this 
river, is to establish a line or lines of steamboats between this 
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city and New Orleans, and a line or lines of propellors to New 
York and Boston, in which all the freight going to or ae 
from those cities may be — The trip from New Yor 
to St. Louis can be made with regularity and ease in twenty 
days, and freight can be laid down here at a less price, by 25 
per cent,, than if forwarded by any overland route. In carry- 
ing out this plan, magnificent steamboats, designed for the spe- 
cial accommodation of passengers, need not be used, but boats 
specially adopted to the ing of large amounts of freight 
on very little water. Let such lines be established, and placed 
in competent hands, here and at New Orleans, and it must in- 
evitably result in restoring this as the —— and cheapest 
route of trade, and in satisfying the public that goods can be 
delivered as speedily as by any other means of transportation. 

But this plan cannot be carried into effect without a concen- 
tration of effort and of capital here and at New Orleans. 
Boats will have to be built and propellors secured, and then 
a daily or tri-weekly line kept up, with as much regularity as 
is observed in the departure of a railroad train. We ean, of 
course, do no more than to bring the matter to the attention of 
our merchants and steamboat men. There is not a man of the 
latter class, who will not say that the plan is entirely practica- 
ble, and ought to be adopted. But it wants somebody to take 
the lead in carrying it out. Who will do it? 





TRUE POLICY OF THE SOUTH: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF OUR SECTIONAL DIFFERENCES. 


Without concurring in some of the positions taken by the author, we regard 
his paper as one of interest and value, and therefore give it to our readers en- 
tire.—Ed. 


There is a pioneer spirit, which, content with having seen the 
fertile frontier reduced to civilization, departs anew, intent upon 
other explorations, and ambitious alone to secure for the coun- 

the advantages of a fuller and more perfect development 
of the advantages which nature has bestowed upon it. 

It is thus, that having seen the railroad system of the South- 
ern and Southwestern States established in the approbation of 
the public, it becomes proper to consider the more general and 
incidental advan to arise from combining this system in 
a common line, and extending it to the waters of the Pacific 
ocean. 

The resolutions under consideration have been introduced, 
to obtain from the Commonwealth of Virginia a declaration 
that the proposed work is practicable by the united efforts of 
the States and corporations interested, that it will increase the 
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value of all those investments, and that it will promote the 
prosperity of the particular section to which it relates, and 
thus perpetuate the Federal Union by establishing the ability 
of its members to maintain their independence against any 
demand whatever. 

To obtain the sanction of the legislature, it will be necessary 
to establish the following propositions : 

1. That a railroad to the Pacific ocean may lawfully be con- 
structed through the States and Territories of the Union. 

2. That the Southern and Southwestern States possess the 
right and have the means to construct such a road. 

3. That the El Paso or southern route is the most eligible of 
construction, and, as the common communication of the south- 
ern system of railroads with California and the Pacific ocean, 
— to be undertaken and constructed by southern capital 
and enterprise. 

4, That the construction of this road would strengthen the 
position of the Southern States: 1. By opening commercial 
relations with the interior of Northern Mexico. 2. By pro- 
moting the acquisition of territory suitable for the production 
of certain great staples indispensable to the comforts or luxury 
of civilized man. 3. By basing the Union upon the indepen- 
dence, commercial reciprocity, and harmony of the States 
which compose it. 

It will be observed that the resolution only expresses in 
effect the opinion that the construction of the railroad under 
authority of the Federal Government is inexpedient. This has 
been done that it may imply no dereliction of principle upon 
the part of any who compose this legislature. There is now 
no party which advocates the direct construction and control 
of highways by the Federal Government. The patriotism of 
our statesmen impelled them to advocate, in the earlier nistory 
of the Republic, measures necessary for financial relief, for 
postal and military intercourse, and for industrial indepen- 
dence; but the occasion for the Federal care of these great 
interests has passed away with the rapid growth, the improved 
resources, ana the more matured systems of the several States. 
But there are few who desire to see the powers of the Federal 
Government enlarged—to see the srs of the Executive 
more splendid, or the legislative duties of Congress made more 


onerous. And though the question of constitutional power 
over internal improvements is a subject of abstract discussion, 
it may be well to remember that a railroad is an institution 
unknown to the founders of the Republic, and that it often 
comprehends influences having little relation to the ostensible 
object of its construction. Congress may undoubtedly open 
and repair roads for the movement of military men and mu- 
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nitions. It may build them of earth, stone, wood, or iron, but 
they must afford a free way for the use of the people of the 
United States without tax or restriction. The authority, how- 
ever, which owns the railroad, owns also the exclusive right of 
transportation upon it. This would involve, in the construc- 
tion of a railroad to the Pacific, not merely the exclusive right 
of way across Territories and States, but the right to fix and 
regulate freights, tolls, and transportation, upon the products 
and people of States and Territories. It would imply, also, 
the right to enforce these regulations, and to punish, by pen- 
alties, those who violate them. How far the power indispen- 
sable to operate a railroad efficiently would extend the power 
of Federal legislation over the Territories, or how closely it 
would trespass upon the dangerous power to define the rights 
of property, are questions rendered unnecessary of discussion 
here, by the general conviction that a Federal railroad is inex- 
pedient. Yet it may not be amiss to add, that the Federal 
Government, as the owner of a railroad to the Pacific, would 
occupy the same relation to the public as if it held in owner- 
ship and use not only the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, but also 
every steamboat, flat-boat, raft, or other vessel that floated 
upon their waters. 

It is conclusive against the policy of committing such a 
work to the Federal Government, that it would be intrusted 
with the disbursement of hundreds of millions in construction, 
receipt, and expenditures; it would control principalities of 
the public domain; it would command armies of operatives, 
and dispense lucrative contracts. It could raise or depress 
freights and fares, fix gauges, or embarrass connections. It 
could discriminate against sections or cities, and pour the rich 
treasures with which it was freighted into the laps of obsequi- 
ous friends, or withhold their just rights from intractable oppo- 
nents. 

All this, the administration of a public work, built and 
managed by the Federal Government, might do; and when 
we consider the great sectional contest now existing amongst 
us, and the irresponsible nature of party government, we should 
hesitate long before entrusting the ownership of such an insti- 
tution to the hands of a party caucus, to become a weapon of 
political power, or furnish a fund for pens corruption ; the 
more especially that the location and construction of such a 
work, by the Federal Government, would be rather determined 
by the interests of the legislators deciding the question, than 
the comparative merits of the routes presented for adoption. 
The future embarrassment of such an ownership of such a 


" work, within populous and growing States, can be readily im- 


agined by supposing the Vela! Government was at present 
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the owner of, and common carrier upon, the whole line of 
communication, from Maine to New Orleans. But it is only 
my purpose to suggest the most conclusive arguments against 
the expediency of such a measure, and not to provoke any dis- 
cussion of the constitutional power of Congress upon the sub- 
ject. As it would be impolitic to commit the management of 
a road, so long and so expensive to a single administration, the 
interests of the public would be best promoted by constructing 
it of continuous and separate sections, with uniform gauge, 
fares, and freights upon through business. They should derive 
the authority of ineorporation from the Southern States; the 
right of way across the territorial domain from the Federal or 
Territorial governments, and should be subject to the local 
jurisdiction of the States and Territories within which these 
sections lie. In a word, it is be to make this railroad 
precisely like all other extended lines, and thus give to the 
public the benefit of local vigilance, instead of committing 
them to the arrogant menials of a distant and irresponsible 
——s or award perhaps for broken limbs and wasted mer- 
chandise the indemnity of a vote at the polls against the politi- 
cal party under whose administration the wrong may have 
happened. The ae proposed presents no legal difficulties. 
Already has the legislature of Louisiana convened the States 
of the South as corporators in a great Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company. Already has it invited corporate, individual, and 
State subscriptions to the work. It has domiciled the com- 
pany in the city of New Orleans,.and may, at any time ac- 
uire the right of way across the sierras of New Mexico, or 
ough the cafions of the Gila, or amongst the mines of Arri- 
sona, just as companies domiciled in New York may traverse 
the Takes and Isthmus of New Granada, or Niearagua, or navi- 
gate the waters of the Amazon. 

The difficulties have been reduced still further by an act of 
incorporation granted by the State of Texas, for a section ex- 
tending more than seven hundred miles across her territory ; 
and California has authorized another through her territory, 
leaving the right of way upon a comparatively short section 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government or the Ter- 
' ritory of New Mexico. 

The legal obstacles to the construction of this road have 
been thus removed, and no exception can be taken by any one 
to the authority under which it is proposed tomake, maintain, 
and administer it. 

Having demonstrated an — and unobjectionable: au- 
— for the construction of road, it will be proper to | 
consider the comparative eligibility of the competing routes 


presented for adoption. 
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In this connection it may be proper to say, that no compari- 
son is intended, as no competition is understood to exist be- 
tween the railroad across the continent and the world-ways 
around the capes, or across the Isthmus of Central America. 

The competition amongst these last routes will generate a 
patronage adequate to maintain them all. The business inter- 
course of the world will employ them all. The open ocean for 
cheap transportation ; the Isthmian routes, completed or contem- 

lated, for the business of the coasts and localities interested 
in a speedy and direct transit; and the several roads projected 
across the continent, and within the limits of the United States, 
for the domestic purpose of intereommunication, development, 
and defence. There will be enough for all. 

Those completed will be an auxiliary to the construction of 
others; and if there be any rivalry amongst them, it will be— 
which shall serve the purpose of the public best. It were 
better there were many ways of communications—better, in- 
deed, there were an open ocean-way, where the rock-ribbed 
isthmus raises its obdurate barriers between the kindred waters 
of two mighty oceans. It would destroy monopoly and pro- 
mote the philanthropic objects of human intercourse. 

But in regard to the work at present under consideration, as 
it contemplates a way of domestic intercommunication which 
will require the whole resourees at. present applicable to that 
purpose, it becomes our duty to show, by comparison, that the 
route by way of El Paso to California is the most eligible yet 
surveyed, and that it promises political advantages which can- 
not be superseded by any other within the limits of the United 
States. fn accordance. with the authority of an act of Con- 

ess, the Secretary of War, with an honorable impartiality, 

directed an accurate and a survey of the various 
routes proposed for a railroad to California and Oregon. The 
results are now before the public. They present different 
routes, which no doubt afford. the most favorable locations of 
the various. competing interests. It is well known that the 
determination of this question involved a proposition of great 
political consequence. If the Northern States can demonstrate 
the superior eligibility of a route traversing the vast domain 
of the northwest ; if they can open atthe expense of the Fede- 
ral Treasury, an iron conduit, along which can be poured im- 
migrant millions, the question of sectional ascendency will 
soon be settled—the gift of public.lands, the creation of new 
States, the admission of new Senators, the rapid addition. to 
the number of State legislatures, would soon put it in the pow- 
_ er of ambitious or fanatical politicians, not only to overthrow 
our sectional equilibrium, but to make perhaps the most radi- 
cal amendments to the Federal Constitution, and thus.place the 
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Southern States in the painful alternative of submitting to a 
sacrifice of their rights, or resisting the letter of their obliga- 
tion. These reasons may be referred to their proper place, to 
show that it is inexpedient to employ Federal authority to 
construct or administer a railroad to the Pacific. 

But an impartial survey of the competing routes was clearl 
within the incidental powers of the Government; and as it 
commits the survey of each route to its own friends, there has 
been no complaint of abused power or of sectional injustice. 

The superior authenticity of this comparison, and the elabo- 
rate oe with which it has compressed in a tabular 
view all the elements of comparative eligibility, supersedes the 
propriety of any individual estimate of my own,.and is sub- 
mitted for examination.* 

The route now recommended for legislative sanction, is that 
indicated in this statement as the route near the 32d parallel, 
“or the El Paso route to the Pacific.” All familiar with the 
comparison involved in the statement submitted, will agree at 
once that science has but confirmed the physical indication of 
nature in pronouncing this route the most eligible of construc- 
tion. ' 

The route upon the 49th parallel is not within the range of 
competition, as it leads from the head waters of the Mississippi 
to Oregon, and not to California. Minnesota and Oregon, 
like Siberia and Tartary, will find railroads indispensable to 
their development. The route now referred to, though tra- 
versing a high northern latitude, is perfectly practicable. In- 
deed, the mildness of temperature reported is wonderful, and 
only to be accounted for by the caprice of climate, for though 
meteorology has established a normal relation between alti- 
tude and temperature, it is so often suspended in its applica- 
tion, that mere height of summit or parallel of latitude ceases 
to be an invariable criterion. The regularity with which the 
summit height of the Oregon route is distributed along the 
whole line is remarkable, and it is not to be doubted that in 
due time a railroad will be completed for the use of the States 
and sections interested in it. But it is with a more immediate 
competition that we have to deal. The central route was ad- 
vocated by an eminent Senator from Missouri, as regary Sse 
only eligible way of communication with California, but there 
are certain physical indications which determine the general 
advantages of the El Paso route over either of those which he 
advocated. The Rocky mountains, near the passes chosen for 
the central route, are the sources from which four principal 
streams of the continent take their rise. 





* The table referred to was published in our Review for September, 1855, 
page 340, and is therefore omitted here. 
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It is in this crowning summit of nearly ten thousand feet 
above the ocean, that these rivers have their sources. It is 
across this summit, with its “tunnel of two miles” and its “deep 
approaches”—with its frosts at mid-summer, its hyperborean 
snow-drifts, and its latitude of 68° by equivalent elevation— 
that this route proposed by the intercourse between the At- 
lantic and Pacific States must be conducted. It is over an 
aggregate undulation of more than 50,000 feet, and at a cost 
of construction so great as to be declared incalculable, that 
this intercourse is to be conducted. It is, lastly, and as a most 
conclusive proof of the infinite and indefinite expense to be 
incurred in its construction along a line of 1,740 miles, pre- 
senting not one cultivated seetion upon which supplies can be 
at present furnished—a line not crossed by any natural or arti- 
ficial way of transportation, and therefore to be made like a 
tunnel or gun-barrel—from each end—that this stupendous 
enterprise is to be executed. 

It is unnecessary to expatiate upon its inclement seasons, its 
inhospitable heights, or to extol the correctness of that public 
judgment which has condemned it as unworthy even the 
compliment of a recommendation. 

The El Paso route seems to be the most eligible presented 
in the comparison referred to, and the feasibility of its con- 
struction has been reduced to the practical test, that it has 
been incorporated and is now under construction. The east- 
ern section of the El Paso route is called the Texas Western 
Railroad. It traverses a country adapted to the production of 
cotton, wheat, and tobaeco, and to the growth of cattle. The 
line of location for this railroad will be supplied with mate- 
rials of construction from the Red river, the settled portions 
of Texas, and the populous valley of the Rio Grande. The 
western section will be supplied with materials of construction 
from the Rio Grande, the Gila, and the Colorado. 

But in order that we may estimate the ability of the States, 
people, and corporations, interested in the construction of a 
railroad upon this route, it is proper to state that its estimated 
cost is seventy millions of dollars. Towards this, Texas has 

iven more than 12,000 acres of land per mile. The remain- 
cr must be contributed from other sources, or raised by the 
corporate credit of the companies constructing it. 

e railroads interested in this extension will measure more 
than six thousand miles. They will cost, when completed, 
not less than one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. The 
States directly interested in these roads have an aggregate pop- 
ulation of ten millions, and a taxable value of $3,000,000,000. 
The annual crop of gold in California alone is estimated at not 
less than sixty millions of dollars. The merchandise consumed 

7 
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in that State is not less than fifty million per annum ; the travel 
movement both ways is 150,000 persons annually. To these 
interests and resources may be added whatsoever of the Paci- 
fic trade a continental line of railroad could take as against 
the Isthmian and ocean routes, and the transportation of the 
men, munitions, and other property of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

From this condensed view of the various interests involved, 
and the resources to be relied on for the construction of this 
road, it will be readily seen to require relatively but a small 
contribution of State, corporate, and individual means to effect 
the construction of a common route from which such advan- 
tageous results must accrue. It is true that much of this great 
system of railroads is incomplete, but it is in progress, and will 
ultimately be able to contribute to this design. ‘The Southern 
and Southwestern States are at this time engaged in the com- 
pletion of their own roads; but when the advantages of the 
common extension of these roads shall be made manifest, we 
may rely upon ample contributions, appropriations of money, 
or State credit. But in repudiating the authority of construc- 
tion and ownership of the Federal Government, it will have 
been observed that it was by no means intended to exclude 
that Government from such contributions to the construction 
of the road as will promote its interest and facilitate the per- 
formance of its constitutional functions. 

It will be, perhaps, lawful for the Federal Government to 
bestow public lands within the territories, in order that thereby 
the residuary domain may be rendered more valuable. The 
transportation of the mails will be a legitimate subject of con- 
tract, and such a contract may be negotiated as a basis of con- 
struction. The transportation of troops, public stores, and 
munitions of war, to and from the Pacific coast, will furnish 
an important resource of construction, The immense value of 
this great work will also secure subscriptions from the capitalists 
of the world, whilst the millions of merchandise and passen- 
gers, the transportation of mails and treasure, with the local 
property and business of its several sections, will give a credit 
to their securities adequate to achieve its construction. 

But, having demonstrated these direct consequences, it will 
be proper to consider the scarcely less important influence 
which the construction of this road will exercise upon the sec- 
tional interests of the Southern States, and thus upon the har- 
mony and duration of the Union. 

There has been great controversy during the last few years in 
regard to the character of the institutions to be established in 
the new territories of the Union, and this has led to the repeal of 
a former law of Congress known as the Missouri Compromise. 
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Whether the repeal of that law was a consequence of the com- 
promise of 1850, or whether it had its origin in the wanton 
ambition of politicians, does not matter. it has been done, 
and there exists neither the power nor the purpose to repeal 
it; because the enemies of the South, who had before an- 
nounced their position upon that subject by their refusal to 
carry out the principle in the admission of California, think 
they will get more under the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise than by its restoration. But the legislation of Congress 
in regard to the organization of Kansas and Nebraska Terri- 
tories does contain a principle of infinite importance to the 
South, and one which, if made the established rule of action 
by the Government, cannot fail to preserve a fair equilibrium 
of sectional power, and restore the harmony of the States. 

To demonstrate the importance of this principle to the South, 
I affirm the following proposition: 

If republican States be admitted into the Union as of right, 
with or without slavery, as their constitution may determine, 
the South will always command territory adequate to the pro- 
tection of its peculiar interests. The acknowledgment of this 
principle is of far more importance in its future application 
than in the settlement of the territory in present controversy. 

The spread of slavery into territory north of Kansas will be 
subject to many obstacles, and even if unobstructed would be 
of questionable policy. The cost of slave labor, the insurance 
upon its value in the inclement and unproductive region which 
spreads from Iowa to Oregon, will offer no inducements for its 
introduction in competition with the milder climate, the more 
valuable staples, and the superior security of slave property 
from escape, and legislative cortfiscation, offered by Arkansas, 
Texas, and the older States of the South and Southwest. The 
South will gain no numerical representation by transferring 
slave numbers from one location to another, whilst the risk of 
losing their representation in spirit by intermixing slave owners 
with a preponderant immigrant population, which might even 
elect an anti-slavery representative, would render it dangerous 
to surrender a permanent certainty for a chance of probable 

in. 

It is plain that the South cannot compete in the manufacture 
of States with the North aided by a foreign immigrant column 
of half a million per annum. Its true policy is to concentrate 
its resources, and acquire control of all those staple productions 
that the world requires. 

To show that the South then is in no immediate danger, and 
in no want of area for the employment of slave labor, a few 
statistical facts will be poner yf 

A comparison of the area of the slave States, with their pop- 
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ulation, will show that they contain but about 3.75 slaves to 
the square mile. From this fact it is obvious that there ean 
be no immediate want of area for their employment. But if 
we consider in addition the various industrial pursuits in which 
slave labor is now employed, requiring no material area— 
which employments we may specify as manufactures, the me- 
chanic arts, mining for metals and minerals, the construction 
and maintenance of railroads, navigation, the fisheries, lum- 
bering, and other miscellaneous occupations, and those menial 
duties in which slaves are exclusively pra eo we esti- 
mate the growing demands of peace, civilization, and com- 
merce, for those staples which the world must have, and which 
have not yet been produced to any extent except by slave 
labor—we shall be satisfied of the following propositions : 

1. That the South has at present abundant area, and profit- 
able employment for all her slaves. 

2. That slave labor is more profitable than it ever has been. 


3. That there is an absolute deficiency of that labor to sup- 
ply the world-demand for articles of luxury and necessity. 


Although the prosperity, independence, and material pro- 
gress of the Southern States, with the immense advance in the 
value of their slave property, shows that there is no danger, 
and, indeed, no apprehension upon the part of their citizens, 
yet statesmen should, like provident farmers, look to the pros- 
pective demands of those who rely upon their forethought for 

rotection and employment. Though, therefore, there may 
be no need of southern territory for many years, yet it is im- 
portant to provide for its acquisition when needed, and par- 
ticularly to avoid a blockade ef the South by an enforcement 
of the policy already proclaimed by the Black Republican 
party in their dogma, that no more slave States shall be ad- 
mitted into the Union. 

If, then, we luok upon the region of country lying south of 
our present possessions, we find it of inviting fertility and of 
immense capacity for staple and mineral production. That 
country now borders upon us, and though the property of a 
neighboring nation may yet lawfully yield us commercial ad- 
vantages by its development, and may indeed become our own 
by purchase, or by asserting for itself in some future pelitical 
arrangement the same rights of self-government which we ex- 
ercise, it is not then that the acquition of any coterminous 
territory by force is counselled or contemplated ; but there is 
nothing more immoral in looking forward to the period when 
it may suit Mexico to cede the soil which we need, and which 
she cannnot keep, than to have heretofore bought Louisiana 
from France, or Florida from Spain, for similar reasons. 
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In the mean time, we are about to develop with this El 
Paso Railroad a region of country within our own limits hither- 
to inaccessible from the want of natural avenues. The State 
of Texas will be opened to settlement along a line longer than 
from the capital of Virginia to that of Missouri. 

If the area of Texas alone, brought into cultivation by this 
road and its legitimate connections, were planted in cotton, it 
would bring, at a moderate estimate, more than the whole 
present crop of the United States. But if passing over this 
section of the route, we imagine the extension of that road across 
the federal boundary, we shall find ourselves in commercial 
connection with an extensive and -productive region which can 
only be developed by railroads. 

t us then consider—l. The political condition of Mexico 
and the probabilities of our acquiring by purchase, or voluntary 
annexation, such adjacent territory as we may need from time 
to time. 2. The extent, population, and resources of the ter- 
ritory immediately adjacent to our southern and southwestern 
boundary. 

The republic of Mexico consists of twenty-one States, which 
lie around the central and capital State and city of Mexico. 
Endowed by nature with every delight of climate, with inex- 
haustible and inestimable mines, with every profusion of fruits, 
with eternal verdure and perpetual bloom, the energy of that 
race which overthrew the Aztec empire seems to have yielded 
- the seduetions of abundance and beauty which teem around 

em. 

Whether the physical influence of this glorious region, or 
the admixture of race—the benumbing apathy of an establish- 
ed religion, or the native incapacity of the Spanish people to 
——_ any except a despotic government—have caused 
the stagnation of Mexico, are not proper subjects for considera- 
tion in this connection. But the fact is beyond question, that 
the attempt of the Mexican people to establish a republican 
form of government has signally failed. Indeed the experi- 
ment of a nominal republic has involved the trial of almost 
every form of government intermediate between the absolutism 
of Iturbide or Santa Anna, and the anarchy under which revo- 
lutionary chiefs have succeeded each other with the scenic 
rapidity of the theatre, whilst an adroit priesthood has enjoyed 
power and accumulated property under every change of this 
dramatic empire. 

The foreign policy of Mexico has been as unfortunate in its 
results as her domestic administration. Plunged in debt by 
the necessities of her earliest revolution, she has been prevent- 
ed, by the rapacity of her rulers, the expenses of her armies, 
the indolence of her people, and the abuses of her laws, from 
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applying any fair proportion of her resources to the redemp- 
tion of her debt. Faithless to her pledges, or incapable of 
redeeming them, she has postponed from day to day the pay- 
ment of her obligations; she has assigned her most productive 
branches of revenue to her most importunate or powerful 
ereditors. She has paralyzed commerce by duties and forced 
loans, crippled industry by imposts, and, in one word, annihi- 
lated all confidence in her ability or disposition to make good 
her engagements. 

Sometimes the flagrant repudiation of her promises, or the 
wontonness of her tyranny, has compelled foreign nations to 
threaten reprisal, or to exact indemnity for their citizens suf- 
fering under her injustice, or, defrauded by her prevarieation. 
England has, from time to time, pressed the payment of public 
securities held by her credulous merchants, or compounded their 
just demands for some less but ascertained assignment of value. 
Found has taken the law in her own hand, and demanded, at 
the cannon’s mouth, some pledge, or liquidation of the debt 
held by her citizens. The Gnited States had, perhaps, as am- 
ple cause, in the imprisonment, confiscation, and oppression of 

er citizens, and the contemptuous refusal of their just demands 
for the war of 1846, as in the actual invasion of our territory. 
Under these circumstances, it is not strange that the depreciat- 
ed public securities of Mexico have been only liquidated by 
the sale and cession of the national domain; and had not the 
United States, as a magnanimous conqueror, restored to Mexico 
her sword, and repaid the charges of her subjugation, she must 
long since have been protested by all civilized nations as wholly 
bankrupt and unable to comply with any publie te 
Even now her income falls short by more than five millions of 
her annual obligations. The proceeds arising from the sale of 
her territory has been assigned in advance to her creditors, 
seized by her chief officers, or squandered in civil war. She 
has no fixed principles except anarchy and insolvency. She 
has no constitutional government, but must struggle out of one 
paroxysm of revolution into another, until disunion, or a for- 
eign protectorate, shall terminate her national existence. But 
for the opportune, but precarious, aid afforded by her sales of 
national domain, the States of the confederacy, worn out with 
civil war, wearied with contributions without return, afflicted 
with savage invasions, and in perpetual dread of foreign ag- 
gressions, would have withdrawn from the feeble protection of 
the central government, and sought, by more limited confed- 
eracies and less responsible combinations, rest from strife, and 
refuge from the dangers to which a rapacious, imbecile, op- 
pressive, and incompetent government has subjected them. 

It is at this stage of the history of Mexico, that we find 
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ourselves obliged to provide by the extension of our territory 
for the enterprise of our citizens, the preservation of the peace 
of the Union, and the accommodation of the millions of 
Europe who are flocking to this country. 

The northern States of Mexico, lying adjacent to our bound- 
ary, have suffered more from civil war and Federal imbecility 
than any other portion of that empire. Abandoned by their 
ae wre a to the incursions of those savage and predatory 
10rdes who inhabit New Mexico, the ruthless Camanche roves 
through deserted towns and fields where the fruits of civiliza- 
tion renew their products long since the care of the husbandman 
has been withdrawn. He drags the miserable women and 
children into captivity, and repays the earlier cruelties wrought 
upon his race, with a bondage the most infamous, and outrages 
the most appalling to civilization. 

The inhabitants of Northern Mexico have been thus com- 
pelled to yield the most valuable portions of their territory, 
and to fall back upon the feudal fortifications of the middle 
ages. Like those unhappy cultivators upon the borders of 
Arabia, who plough and sow for the paltry share that the rob- 
bers will leave them—who submit to an annual invasion of 
their fields, and subsist upon the mere gleanage of their own 
crops—the inhabitants of Northern Mexico only expect to en- 
joy that portion of life, liberty, and the products of their labor, 
that their vigilance or the mercy of their invaders may leave 
them. 

It is this conntry—rich in all the attributes which enterprise 
can ask—that will be protected by the interposition of the 
Pacific railroad, and of that American column which will ae- 
company it. It is under this protection that the inhabitants of 
these States will rally and overspread their fertile valleys, and 
re-open their valuable mines, closed by the rapacious exactions 
of their own rulers, or by the irresistible invasion of their 
savage neighbors. 

In this forlorn and abandoned condition, lies the whole of 
that quarter of Mexico lately spoken of as the “ Republic of 
the Sierra Madre,” comprising the States of Sonora, Sinaloa, 
Chihuahua, Durango, Zacatecas, and Coahuila. These are now 
under the control of the partisan Vidaurri, unwilling to sub- 
mit to either of the rival factions, each of whom, with no better 
claim than himself, aspires to govern the whole empire. 

These States comprise an area of 530,250 square miles, with 
a population of less than one million, or about two souls per 
square mile. To show, however, their commercial capacity— 
which, upon the system of reciprocal trade opened by the 
Federal Government with Canada, may properly be made 
tributary to the power and prosperity of the Southern States 
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and cities—it will be proper to add a description of their fer- 
tility and productions. The first in geographical order are— 

Sonora anp Srvavoa.—These States adjom New Mexico on 
the north, and bound upon the Gulf of California on the west, 
upon which they hold Mazatlan, Guaymas, and other capacious 
and excellent ports. The area of these two States is about 
254,000 square miles, their population 271,000, or little more 
than one soul to the square mile. Within these States are the 
cities of Arispe, population 5,000; Sonora; Sinaloa, 13,000 ; 
Culiacan, 10,800 ; Hostinneei, surrounded by mines; El itosano, 
near the rich mines of Copola, population 5,000; Villa del 
Fuerte, population 7,900, &e. They are well watered by the 
Sonora, Mayo, Rio Chico, Culiacan, and other rivers. Ail the 
ravines, and even the plains, contain gold seattered throughout 
the alluvial soil. Masses of pure gold, weighing from 5lbs. 
2oz. 2pt. 8gr. to Slbs. 4oz. 12gr., have been found ; but owing 
to the high price of provisions and the Indian troubles, these 
mines have been little worked. Such is the report of Hum- 
boldt; but it will not be uninteresting to add the testimony of 
Father Vanegas, an earlier and even amore competent witness 
of the resources of this extraordinary country. “Sonora,” says 
Vanegas, “may be said at the same time to be one’ of the 
a and richest provinces in America, or of the world. 

ides its fruitfulness, in all sorts of useful vegetables, it is 
everywhere full of veins of silver ore, and mines of such rich- 
ness, that what is related by some exceeds all credibility ; and 
if the allegations, in suits before the Supreme Council of the 
Indies, may be depended on, Potosi, and other mines, however 
rich, are no longer to be chiefly admired, Sonora affording 
mountains wanting very little of being entirely composed of 
massy silver. Several Spanish families, in different camps and 
settlements, derive considerable advantages from these mines. 
Yet is this province one of the poorest; and in the whole world 
there is searce a more manifest proof of this truth—though 
but little attended to—that the wealth and power of a State 
does not consist in gold, silver, gems, and the noble metals, 
but in the number and industry of its inhabitants, a well-cul- 
tivated soil, and variety of manufactures for consumption and 
exportation, and the exact administration of justice. Sonora, 
[ repeat it, is in extreme poverty, and it is even evident that 
it becomes every day thinner of inhabitants.” 

This sagacious author goes on to attribute the want of pro- 
gress in Sonora to “causes general to all Spanish America, and 
even to old Spain.” They consist in the expense of mining 
and the charge of transportation, the lamentable want of 
“almost all necessary and convenient manufactures, trades, 
and callings. The true riches of a country consist in plenty 
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of provisions and of inhabitants, and the reciprocal commerce 
between them.” 

“The great Cortes used all possible endeavors for introducin 
into Mexico the whole train of arts and trades to which ol 
Spain owed all its populousness, wealth, ee and power. 

“The province of Sonora must receive what goods it neither 

roduces nor makes, not immediately from Europe, but from 

exico, after all the risk and charges of 1,800 miles of land 
pen What then must be the value of a yard of cloth 
carried from Holland to Oadiz, from thence exported to Vera 
Cruz, thence carried to Mexico, and at last, for the twelfth, or 
even the twentieth time, sold at Sonora, and perhaps by neces- 
sity bought at the price that an unconscionable dealer ‘s pleased 
to fix upon it.” 

These obstacles to progress and development still continue. 
They are the same which oppressed Oalifornia until it fell into 
American hands, and it will not be improper to commend the 
sagacious perception of the causes and remedy for the aban- 
donment of this remarkable country, which, reported to the 
Spanish government more than a century ago, remains to be 
earl upon the public mind at this date. 


Duraneo, Cumvanva, anp Coanvrta.—“These States oc- 
cupy,” says ap author, “a greater territory than the Kingdom 
of Great Britain, with a population less than that of Birming- 
ham. The Indians have for centuries waged a war of exter- 
mination, until villages, farms, mines, and missions have been 
abandoned, and the population has been concentrated for safety 
in a few places of defence.” 

The cities are those of Chihuahua, population thirty; San 
Juan del Rio, 10,200; Nombre del Dios, 6,800; Durango, 
15,000 ; Salletto, 6,000; Santa Rosa (surrounded with silver 
_ Inines,) 10,100, &e., &e. 

The aggregate territory of these States is about 256,000 
square miles, with a population of 38,555, or a little more than 
one soul to the square mile. 


Zacatecas—population 150,000—area 19,950 square miles. 
Zacatecas: Important for its mines—population 33,000. Chief 
towns and mines—Fresnillo, Sombrerete, mines of Mesquitas, 
Mazapil, Negro de Sombrerete “affords a vein of the greatest 
wealth ever discovered in either hemisphere.” 

The indications of mineral wealth given by earlier historians 
are corroborated by the knowledge of thousands who have 
more recently explored this region, and the more practical ex- 
amination of American planters has determined that much of 
it is adapted to the production of those staples in which slave 
labor is habitually and profitably uploved. 
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But if our commercial connection could be extended still 
further into the interior of Mexico, and we also could ex- 
change for our products, the immense treasures of silver annu- 
ally a in Guanajuato, Michoacan, and San Luis Potosi, 
which amount to more than forty millions of dollars annually ; 
and if we could secure the trade of the ports of Tampico, Vera 
Cruz, and Alvarado, the aggregate of these advantages would 
form a source of power a prosperity infinitely superior to 
anything that can be found in the wild and inclement steppes 
of the Laramie, or the narrow valleys of the Columbia river. 
It is in no violation of the decalogue that a description of the 
transcendent attractions of an interior province of Mexico has 
been employed to show the immense advantages which must 
at some future period be developed, and which cannot but con- 
tribute to the commercial wealth of the American Union. In- 
deed the pictures of profusion with which nature rewards the 
labors of man are as grateful to the senses, and are as objects 
of lawful admiration as the fruitful possession of a neighbor. 
The following description of one of the Central American 
States opens a paradise to our contemplation : 


“The province of Oajaca is one of the most delightful coun- 
tries of the globe. The beauty and salubrity of the climate, 
the fertility of the soil, the richness and variety of its produc- 
tions, all minister to the prosperity of its inhabitants, and it 
has been from remote periods the centre of an advanced 
civilization. 

“It is productive of all the staples, sugar, cotton, and to- 
bacco. The cochineal grows to perfection; the pineapple, 
orange, banana, and all the tropical fruits and flowers; its val- 
leys are well cultivated, and it presents all the attractions 
which the beauties of nature and the improvements of society 
can throw around it.” 


Such is a brief and meagre sketch of the region adjacent 


to the Southern States, such its political condition, and such 
its capacity to contribute to the great object that should in- 
spire every Southern statesman. That object should be ¢o 
acquire the lawful control of the world-staples, whose field of 
products lies within our possession, or within our legitimate 


rasp. 
. Whilst we may acquire and occupy all of that region adapt- 
ed to our pursuits and labor, commerce will seek our ports and 
enrich our merchants; and the bold prediction of Humboldt 
will be realized in an unexpected sense, “that coaches will 
one day roll from Washington city to Mexico.” 

This sketch is only suggestive. It.is intended to turn the 
attention of the public to these vast interior resources of our 
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sister republic, only accessible from our own Southern frontier, 
and only to be developed by tributary railroads uniting with 
the great and leadin Rieheie of the El Paso road. 

ow, if the Northern States of our Union, looking to the 
boundless area and the congenial attractions of climate and 
production which spread across the continent, regarding as 
their own the deep and capacious ports of the Northern Paci- 
fic ocean, shall desire to live in harmony with us, what is more 
obvious in its wisdom than that a new rule of agreement 
should be announced? Under this agreement, the unwise and 
unjust principles of the Missouri compromise must be diseard- 


The descendant of a common ancestry will not contend for 
the comparatively narrow extent of territory which existed in 
1819; but they will adopt the just and expansive principle 
that the legal citizens of a State should fix its constitution in 
full sovereignty, diminished only by a voluntary concession of 
exactly the same powers to the Federal Government, which 
were surrendered by the original States. Upon this great yet 
simple principle, the Confederacy may expand and strengthen, 
until its aggregate millions, becoming even too dense for the 
vast space which spreads from ocean to ocean, shall send its 
gushing current, instinct with liberty and progress, upon a 
new mission and a new destiny, and passing the space which 
separates us from the sister half of this hemisphere, the flag of 
freedom will “stream like a thunder cloud against the storm” 
of despotism, superstition, and ignorance. t it not be said 
that these are the dreams of ambition, or a blind lust for the 
property of others. It has been shown from the character and 
condition of Mexico, that the failure of that form of govern- 
ment which she has‘tried to sustain for more than thirty years 
is inevitable. The acquisition of her territory, either by the 
admission of her separate States or by fair purchase, is a legiti- 
mate object and a proper policy. We only ask at the hands of 
the Federal Government that it will warn all foreign govern- 
ments that no protectorate or other intervention will be tole- 
rated upon this continent. Let Mexico have a fair and inde- 
pendent trial without interference or impediment. If she can 
maintain herself, we shall be content. If she cannot, let not 
foreign courts plant upon this continent those baneful doctrines 
which our fathers crossed the ocean to escape, and which will 
effectually extinguish all liberty, not only in the nations which 
adopt them, but embarrass those who are exposed to the con- 
as 27 of their vicinity. 

t this, then, be our domestic and foreign policy. Let the 
existing legislation, and especially the ‘vata le principles of 
individual and municipal ‘right embodied in the Kansas-Ne- 
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braska bill, stand as a perpetual canon of the republican creed. 
Leave to the people of each territorial State the fair, free, and 
unbiassed choice of their constitution and institutions; ac- 
knowle their right to admission into the Union, with or 
without slavery, as their citizens may determine; guaranty to 
them a perfect equality in every respect with the original 
States of the Confederacy. 

Upon this great principle the South can stand in safety. If 
she cannot expect to occupy the Northwestern Territory, and 
contend with the free States in the reduction and settlement 
of that territory, she can secure the right of admission for new 
slave States, and use it when the time and occasion shall pre- 
sent itself. 

In the meantime it will appear, upon examination, that the 
apportionment of territory between the North and the South 
is more uniform than might, without examination, be supposed. 
The South is perfectly safe and independent. It is in no dan- 
ger of oppression from any quarter, and, with a due degree of 
prudence, it will be enabled to secure itself against and 
any antagonists. 

n order to demonstrate the present ability of the South to 
sustain itself, let us examine the comparative area and popu- 
lation of the two sections. 

At the date of the annexation of Louisiana, the whole terri- 
tory of the United States did not exceed 820,680 square miles. 
That act doubled our territory, and subsequently produced a 
quarrel about its division. 

As the whole area of the United States was at that date 
about one-third what it is at present, there might well exist an 
apprehension on the part of the Southern States that they 
might be hemmed in, and their rights of property destroyed 
by a scanty territory and an antagonist interest. e acquisi- 
tion of Texas, however, gave to the South an additional area 
of 318,000 square miles. If, then, we compare the area of the 
free States upon the east side of the Rocky mountains with 
that of the slave States, we find the following result: » 





Sq. miles. 

-Area of free States east of the Rocky mountains.... 456,617 
PG Pe ee 851,508 
Excess of area in favor of slave States....... 394,891 








= 


Area of free States and territories east of the Rocky ” 

SUNN « «icadcthn + tpceciditminms $.0:cers enti dain al 958,524 
Area of slave States, Territory of Kansas, and Indian 

country south of Kansas.............. oose+ 922,635 
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I have thrown out of this estimate, it will be seen, the area 
of Pacifie States and  , which amounts to 341,010, and 
the interior territory of New Mexico, which amounts to 
200,000; and Utah, which is 269,170—because from their in- 
terior position and limited population, they will not affect the 
distribution of power at present—and have confined myself to 
a consideration of the relative power and proper policy of the 
Atlantic sections, as they are at present divided. 

Under the views taken, it is apparent that the present area 
occupied by the Atlantic slave States exceeds that occupied 
by the Atlantic free States by nearly one half, while with its 
fair share of the Atlantic territory, it equals the whole area of 
the Atlantic free States and territories. 

For the present, and with any ordinary rate of settlement, 
the South is safe. The average density of population through- 
out the whole southern area is but 11.35 to the square mile. 
This average is distributed thus: The Southern States have 
15.27 souls per square mile ; the Southwestern States have but 
7.00. Texas, which presents nearly one-third of the whole 
pT tg territory, has less than one soul to the square 
mile. 

From this it is obvious: 

1. That the chief density of the slaveholding States is in 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and. Georgia. In these States it is but 
15.27 per square mile. The highest densities consistent with 
prosperity being found in England, Belgium, Holland, France, 
and Switzerland, respectively, 322.3, 68.60, 259.31, 160.05, 
and 172.74 per square mile. Even of this population in the 
Southern States, the proportion of slaves is about as one slave 
to three whites. The Southern States are then much below 
the maximum or even the ema density of other nations. 
They are indisposed to part with their slaves, which from the 
diversity of industrial pursuits, their improved intelligence, 
and the immense demand of the Northern and Eastern States 
for the products of the South, other than staples, render slave 
labor more valuable than it has ever been.* The population 





* Exrasonpinary Saiz or Siaves.-~-The Lynchburg Virginian records the 
sale of a lot of negroes there, on Thursday, at the follewing high prices: Shad- 
rach, about 70 years old, $100; Samuel, $1,120; Mac, $2,110; Willis, $1,900; Pur- 
nel, aged 55, $1,100; Peter, $1,400; Robin, $1,250 ; John $1,250; Charles, $1,580 ; 
J $1,770; Woodson, $1,320; John Mac, $1,640; Pleasant, $1,500; Dick, 
$1,275. The average y= is over $1,400. each, and the egate amount, 
$19,325. They were all bought by citizens of Lynchburg.—New York Herald. 

The foregoing paragraph roves conclusively the assertion in regard to the 
increased value of slaves in the older slave States, as well as the confidence in 
the integrity of their title. It also proves that the industrial development of 
the South, copied from the North, has rendered slave labor at least, as valuable 
in Virginia ae staple labor is in the more Southern and Southwestern States. 
The city of Lynchburg possesses an enterprising and prosperous population. 
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of the Southern States are everywhere less inclined to immi- 
grate or to sell their slaves, except for police purposes. 

But, if the Southern States are the matrix from whence this 
immigration is to proceed, we will find that the proportion of 
souls to area in the Southwestern States is so small, that no 
immediate or prospective danger of a redundant Le spoon 
need be a reubaniel: whilst the State of Texas, the great 
cotton-field of the Union, is absolutely undeveloped for want 
of population and labor. 

Setting out, then, with the proposition that the Southern 
States are far from having population to spare, and have not 
even half the density of the Northern States, let us remember 
that the slaves constitute but one-third of the gross population 
of the South, or 3.78 slaves per square mile over the whole 
South, with perhaps only 0.33 slaves per square mile in Texas. 
Where, then, is the danger that the slave States can be op- 
pressed with an excessive population, and whence can abolition 
derive the hope that its invidious and abominable policy can 
impair the security of Southern title? The South is in no 
danger from that source, present or prospective. 

It is not our policy to compete with the Northern States in 
the production of those articles common to both sections, so 
much as to secure the monopoly of all those world-staples upon 
which the comfort and the olitical existence of European 
States so much depend. It is not our policy to compete in the 
settlement of territory, uncongenial in its climate, and less 
productive in its soil than our own. It is plain that the immi- 

ration from 10,000,000 of people in the South cannot compete 
in the oecupation of a neutral territory with the immigration 
from 16,000,000 of people, aided by an immense immigrant 
column from foreign countries, which almost exclusively goes 
to that territory, and which resolves itself instantly into an 
active political power, or becomes the basis of political repre- 
sentation. 

It would be unwise that the South should attempt to occupy 
the higher northern territory with its peculiar labor, or disperse 
a population insufficient for its own complete development and 
defence over a distant and uncongenial region. For, in addi- 
tion to the obstacles and the diminished attractions which such 
a country must offer to the labor and pursuits of the South, 
may be estimated the dangers of a total loss of that political 
influence which slavery exerts over even a ncn-slaithalling 





They are engaged extensively in manufacturing—chiefly with slave labor—the 
finest chewing tobacco in the world. This city is opening by railroad connec- 
tions an intereourse with the whole interior of the South and West. It will ‘be 
ebserved that the high prices cited have been paid by citizens of Lynchburg, 
in competition, it may be added, with the buyers of 

western markets. 


e Southern and South- 
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pee of congenial pursuits and investments, but which would 
e extinguished by the preponderance of the rival and hostile 
interests which it would meet in the higher northern territories. 
Slavery tends to the tropies, because it is perhaps most profit- 
able when employed upon the productions of a tropical climate. 

But when it is asserted that the true policy of the South con- 
sists in industrial and territorial development, and not in com- 
peting for a nigh northern territory, let it not be supposed that 
the South is indifferent to the stand taken in the Federal Leg- 
islature in regard to the disputed ground of Kansas-Nebraska. 
The occupation of Kansas by the South is essential to the 
territorial equilibrium of the Atlantic system of free and slave 
States. For the principle involved in that law is, as has been 
shown, not less indispensable to the future progress of the 
South, than it is to the present equality of States, and the 
freedom of the whole people of the Union. The principle 
that every new Sta‘e is entitled to admission into the Union, 
with or without the institution of slavery, as its citizens may 
determine, is one which can never be obliterated until the sub- 
jugation of the South is complete, and her statesmen shall have 
illustrated that bitter satire of the Irish bard: 
“Unprized are her sons till they learn to betray ; 

And the torch that shall light them on dignity’s way 
Must be lit at the pile where her freedom expires.” 

A period which can never arrive. But the true policy of the 
South, as has before been indicated, will consist in occupying 
the obvious vantage ground—in securing the control of ail the 
leading staples, and as far as possible the most important min- 
erals and metals, which the world most needs. If it can suc- 
ceed by an honest, prudent, and permanent progress in occu- 
pying that position, the world will wound itself with the 
rebound of every blow that it shall aim at us or our institutions. 
It will find that the coffee of Brazil, the sugar of Cuba and 
Louisiana, the cotton of Texas and Alabama, the tobacco of 
Virginia, Missouri, and Kentucky, the precious metals of Cali- 
fornia, Sonora, Guanajuato, and Potosi, are alike essential to 
the salons of Paris and the shanties of Ireland; to the smoke- 
wreathed factories of Manchester, the ships of Holland, or to 
the Exchange of London. They will find that the crown and 
anchor are not more intimately connected than the sceptre and 
spindle; and that when the dominion of the master over his 
slave terminates in Alabama, the authority of the government 
over the cotton-spinner is imperilled in Albion. ese prob- 
lems are more and more obvious every day, and will, with the 
first war between the staple-producing States and the manu- 
facturing nations of Europe, be an undoubted principle of the 
future political relations between them. 
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Let us not then, in advising the policy here indicated, be 
supposed to flinch from a contest for a common territory. Let 
the South concentrate its energies for maintaining the right to 
that, and also for acquiring one infinitely more valuable either 
for aggression or defence. Let us not go into action upon a 
field selected by our enemies. Let us not quit the impregnable 
position which we occupy. There is a courageous wisdom 
which fears not to be esteemed even wanting in chivalry, by 
refusing an invidious challenge when it knows that it concedes 
a substantial advantage in accepting it. 

It has thus been shown: 


i. That the South, with its rightful share of existing terri- 
tory, has ample area for the present. 

2. That its course of development should be south and south- 
west, rather than west and northwest. 

3. That its independence will be best promoted by occupy- 
ing the area exclusively adapted to the great world-staples. 

4. That to secure this object, the South must establish and 
maintain as an indisputable principle the equal right of slave 
States to admission into the Bnion. 

5. That the Federal Government should so conduct its poli- 
cy as to secure all just means of commercial development and 
territorial aequisition in the line of southern progress. That 
the Federal Government should so far enforce the Monroe 
doctrine that no foreign intervention in the diplomacy of this 
continent should be tolerated. Upon these propositions, as 
the basis of an adjustment, the North and Sonth may cordially 
agree to a — of the present and future territory of the 
republic. Upon such a compromise they may leave the prob- 
lem of settlement to the attractions of interest, the inclination 
of social choice, and the inducement of climate. The institu- 
tions of the Northern States will tend to the northwest and 
west; those of the South to the south and southwest. Every 
day will separate them farther and farther from each other; 
every day will interpose more and more of conservatism be- 
tween them; until at last the rival institutions will be only 
known to each other by the interchange of their commercial 
products. With this permanent and progressive principle of 
adjustmen the harmony and the perpetuity of the Union will 
be established, and the great question of self-government satis- 
factorily solved. 


To attain these great objects, and enable us to realize a glo- 
rious destiny, the construction of the railroad to the Pacific 
ocean by the El Paso route will contribute essentially, and it 
should, therefore, be promoted by all the legitimate influences 
of the States and people interested. 
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It being the fashioh among Northern orators to detract from the services of the 
Southern States in the Revolution, and to assert their incapacity to conduct 
military operations on account of their peculiar institutions, we give place to 
the exposition of Col. Keitt, of South Carolina. It makes bare the falsehood of 
these charges, and as will be seen, carries the war effectually into Africa. What is 
said of South Carolina, may be said of the whole South. Though we dislike 
such comparisons, when they are provoked, it is not our part to shrink from 
them. 


I admit that there were Tories, large bands of Tories, in 
South Carolina throughout our revolutionary war. During 
that struggle she had at the same time to contend against a 
powerful foreign enemy and a yindictive domestic faction, 
while even the horrors of such a conflict were intensified by 
the merciless cruelty of the savage, subsidized to his fellest 
warfare. The most awful of all calamities are those of 
civil war, and the vials of these were in the Revolution un- 
sealed and poured upon the devoted head of my native State. 
There is not within her limits a rivulet which was not crim- 
soned with patriotic blood, not a spot which did not witness 
some memorable deed, not a stone which has not its story to 
tell. Her patriots, soldiers, and sages—these her grand old 
men, now housed in the Pantheon of history—before any court 
on earth will prove her title to Revolutionary peerage. 

Was it unnatural that there should be Tories in South Caro- 
lina during the Revolution? What does Mr. Sabine say? He 
Says : 

“The population of South Carolina, composed as it was of emigrants from 
Switzerland, Germany, France, Ireland, and the northern colonies of America 
and their descendants, was of course deficient in the necessary degree of homo- 
genety, @ sameness of nature, to insure any considerable unanimity of political 
sentiment. It is true, however, that individual men took an early, a noble, and a 
decided stand against the oppressive measures of the British Ministry. It is 
equally true that South Carolina was the first State of the thirteen to form an 
independent constitution, and that she overpaid her proportion of the expendi- 
tures of the war in the sum of $1,205,978.” 

The revolution in South Carolina was conceived and organ- 
ized by the native population, The Germans knew that the 
King of England was a Prince of Hanover; the Scotch, al- 
ways loyal, turned to the Crown; the commercial population, 
mostly Scotch and English, were <pory to the patriots. The 
symbol of independence was raised aloft by the native citizens 
of Carolina, and by them it was triumphantly carried through 
the war. Nor was her diverse pave the only element of 
distraction. The very causes of the Revolution created divi- 
sion within her limits. How does Mr. Sabine sum up these 
causes? He says of the legislation which produced them: 

4 
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“They forbade the use of water falls, the erecting of machinery, of looms and 
spindles, and the working of wood and iron; Oey set the King’s arrow upon 
trees that rotted in the forest; they shut out markets for boards and fish, and 
seized sugar and molasses, and the vessels in which these articles were carried ; 
and they defined the limitless ocean as but a narrow pathway to such of the 
lands that it embosoms as wore the British flag.” 

South Carolina suffered no grievance from this legislation ; 
she employed no machinery ; she sent out no rival ships; she 
lost no vessels by capture. Great Britain bought at her 
wharves all her staples and paid her remunerating prices. 
When pirates infested her coasts, British fleets swept them 
away; when Spaniards or sawage assailed her peace, British 
troops repelled them. She was the favored colony of Great 
Britain, and into her lap was poured the cornucopia of material 
plenty and prosperity. Her sons suffered alone from disabili- 
ties imposed upon native intellect. Great Britain, from im- 
memorial usage, governed her colonies in Parliament. This 
shut out native intellect in Carolina (I mean both the Caro- 
linas) from those offices and honors to which it aspired, and to 
which it was capable. 

The sons of the wealthy families in those colonies were edu- 
cated in the universities of Great Britain, and were eminently 
qualified for civil and political trusts. From these they were 
excluded, and they threw off the tyranny upon intellect. 
Massachusetts embarked in the Revolution for water-falls, 
ges and mérchant craft; South Carolina engaged in it for 
the royalty of mind. 

Is it surprising that, with a diverse population, and an ap- 
peal only to native mind and ambition, and that too against 

ecuniary and commercial interest, there should have been 
Fivision in South Carolina? Division there was; but the con- 
stituted authorities of the State committed her, from ‘the first, 
to the Revolutionary movement, and she neither wavered nor 
faltered throughout its progress. 

Are the claims of a State to be adjudged by its settled poli- 
cy or by opposition to that policy! Can a State be known 
otherwise than through its constituted authorities? Can his- 
tory claim jurisdiction over other than its organized action? 
How, then, can a vindicitive, domestic faction within her limits 

ualify the claim of South Carolina to revolutionary nobility ? 

The imputation upon her because of this faction is grossly un- 
just. 
’ It is fashionable in Massachusetts to claim the whole credit 
of beginning the Revolutionary struggle. It is fashionable in 
Massachusetts to regard the battle of Bunker Hill as the whole 
Revolutionary war. Obliging historians and a self-gratulatory 
parish have mutually complimented each other into this con- 
viction. The only difficulty is to drug Truth, so that she shall 
slumber forever. Let us appeal to facts. 
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In Charleston, November 15, 1773, a public meeting re- 
solved to seize the tea then in Charleston harbor; and they 
did seize and prevent its sale. The citizens of Boston threw 
the tea overboard into Boston harbor afterwards; but they 
disguised themselves as indians, and did the act in the dark- 
ness of night. The citizens of Charleston had already done a 
similar act in daylight, and in the eye of thesun. Were their 
different modes of action in this matter indicative of a differ- 
ence in the character of the two people? Since then a secret 
party, organized in mystery a plotting under “cavernous 
archways,” has ruled psi PP but in South Carolina 
it found no resting spot. 

In 1775, Col. John Ashe and Col. Waddell, of North Caro- 
lina, with a band of brave compatriots, seized a British sloop- 
of-war with stamp-paper on board, and carried the stamp-paper 
in triumph to Wilmington, They publicly burnt it; then 
forced the royal Governor to yield up the stamp-master for 
that colony to them, and compelled him to take an oath not 
to execute his office. Here was an act of heroism and mag- 
nanimity greater than that of the Boston tea party or the battle 
of Bunker Hill. 

At Charlotte, on the 20th of May, 1775, the Mecklenburg 
declaration of independence was made. This was the proto- 
type of the Declaration of Independence of 1776. 

The first victory in the Revolution was won at Moore’s 
Creek, North Carolina, on the 27th of February, 1776. Well 
may the Old North State, her head pillowed upon her laurels, 
sleep soundly. Soundly she has slept—so soundly that Massa- 
chusetts has filched from her the honor of her earliest achieve- 
ments. 

Into James River, too, did the gallant sons of Virginia throw 
British stamp-paper. 

These acts have been celebrated in no orations and embalmed 
in no poem; but the famous tea party of Boston is— 


“ Pealed and chimed on every tongue of fame.” 


Those who performed most of the achievements of the Revo- 
lution have not written its history. 

Now, I will proceed with the charges against South Caro- 
lina. Mr. Sabine says: 

“The whole number of regulars enlisted for the continental service from the 
beginning to the close of the struggle was 231,950. Of these, I have once re- 
marked, 67,907, were from Massachusetts, and I may now add that every State 
south of a provided but 59,498; 8,414 less than this single State ; 
yet did 6,660 Whig soldiers exhaust her resources of men? Could she furnish 
only 752 more than Rhode Island, the smallest State in the Confederacy ; only 
one-fifth of the number of Connecticut; only one-half as many as New Hamp- 
shire, then dn almost unbroken wilderness? She did not, she could not, defend 
herself against her own Tories; and it is hardly an exaggeration to add that 
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more Whigs of New England were sent to her aid, and now lie buried in her 
soil, than she sent from it to every scene of strife from Lexington to Yorktown.” 

I affirm there was not a single New England company in 
South Carolina throughout the Revolutionary war. t aftirm 
that there was not a single soldier from Massachusetts in South 
Carolina throughout the whole progress of that conflict. Let 
us appeal to history. 

When Charleston was first assailed in June, 1776, though 
Charles Lee was sent to take command of her defences, he 
brought no troops. The battle of Fort Moultrie was fought 
and won by General Moultrie and Colonel Thompson with 
only the native militia of South Carolina. From behind a 
slender breastwork, hastily constructed, General Moultrie shat- 
tered a British fleet, and with five or six hundred militia 
Colonel Thompson drove back two thousand British regulars. 

When Lincoln was sent to take command what was the order 

iven to him by Congress? It was “to take command of all 
their forces to the southward.” (Ramsay.) What constituted 
the regular army of General Gates when he moved on Camden? 
Fourteen hundred Continental troops, consisting of the Dela- 
ware and Maryland lines. (Johnson’s Greene.) With these 
were militia from Virginia and North Carolina. The remains 
of this army constituted the nucleus of that of General Greene, 
for which # received no reinforcements of regulars, except 
the legion of Colonel Lee, most of which were Virginia and 
Maryland recruits, and a legionary corps also from Virginia, 
commanded by General Lawson. 

These are all the Continental troops which were in South 
Carolina throughout the Revolutionaty war. Thirty bloody 
battles were fought upon her soil, but they were all fought by 
Southern men. Sir, in the darkest hours of the Rovelutice, 
when the cloud of defeat hung from all the arches of our sky, 
her partisan leaders, in swamp fastnesses and on mountain top, 
kept the fires of independence brightly burning. In the wildest 
storm of that struggle the Palmetto ship of State was held, 
with unconquerable firmness, to its path of revolution, bea- 
coned right onward by the eternal stars of resistance and 
liberty. While British fleets darkened her coasts, and British 
armies ravaged her soil; while marauding Tories and Indian 
bands wrapped her in flames and drenched her in blood, there 
sprang up, all over her, that brilliant race of partisan warriors 
who have never been surpassed in the history of human war- 
fare. From her native militia there sprang up Marion and 
Sumter, Pickens and Lacy, Adair and Hampton, Mayhem and 
Thomas, Bratton and Roebuck, and a host of others, whose 
deeds rival even the legends of Spartan daring and Roman 
prowess. Sir, for four years South Carolina was the theatre of 
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conflict for both the American and British armies, and from 
her wasted soil and through the labor of her slave population 
was sustenance provided for both the contending parties. I 
repeat the declaration that not a single private soldier from 

assachusetts was in South Carolina throughout the whole 
Revolutionary war. The thirty battles within her limits were 
fought by Southern men. 

r. Sabine also says: “South Carolina, with a northern 
army to assist her, could not or would not preserve her own 
capital.” 

have already said that there was not a New England com- 
pany in South Carolina at any period of the war, and I pro- 
nounce the above statement to be a fraud and falsehood. 

What are the facts of the case? Three times during the 
war was Charleston assailed. What was the conduct of the 
Carolinians during the first assault? amsay says: 

“In South Carelina particularly every exertion had been made to put the 
province, and especially its capital, in a respectable posture of defencg” 

When it was first attacked alarm guns were fired, and Ram- 
Buy says: 

“The militia of the country very generally obeyed the summons of President 
Rutledge, and repaired in great numbers to Charleston.” 

The capital was defended, and the British were beaten off, 
wholly by South Carolinians, in one of the most sanguinary 
battles of the war. This was one defence of the capital. 

“ Another occasion followed, when General Lincoln, withdrawing all the reg- 
ular troops away into Georgia, left its (South Carolina) whole seaboard open, 
and its capital city liable to a coup de main of,General Prevost. What, then, 
was the course of the Carolinians? We find Moultrie rushing to the rescue 
with twelve hundred militia from one quarter, and Governor Rutledge with 


another body of native militia pressing down for the same object from another 
quarter of the interior, while Lincoln, with similar speed, was marching from 


a third direction.”—Simms. 

A second time were the British baffled in their attempts. 

A third attack was made, and it succeeded ; but under what 
circumstances? General Ashe, with the Georgia Continentals 
and fifteen hundred North Carolina militia, had been defeated 
and dispersed by General Prevost; and this disastrous event 
had been followed by the still more disastrous assault upon 
Savannah, in which the combined forces of d’Estaing and Lin- 
coln were defeated with great loss—a loss falling heavily upon 
the Carolina troops, who alone succeeded in planting their 
standard upon the enemy’s works, a barren but an honorable 
achievement. (Simms.) In addition to this enfeeblement of 
our forces the small pox raged in Charleston. Science had not 
yet disarmed this enemy of our race of its terrors, and then it 
smote more consternation into the hearts of men than now. 
The Indians, too, in the upper portions of the State were un- 
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easy and restless, and showed signs of an approaching outbreak. 
The mountaineer who left his home for the defenee of the 
capital felt that the war-cry of the savage and the shrieks of 
his butchered family might companion him on his soldier pil- 
grimage. But even then there was no lack of patriotism or 
courage in the defence of Charleston. 

In Februar , 1780, Charleston was a third time approached. 
The force with which the city was invested consisted of about 
twelve thousand disciplined troops, and a fleet of about fifty 
sail of vessels of all classes, ranging from the sloop-of-war to 
the ship-of-the-line. McIntosh says: 


“On the 13th of April all the general officers were called by Gen. Lincoln to 
his head quarters, where he gave us the first idea of the state of the garrison— 
the men, provisions, stores, artillery, &c., in it; the little hopes he had of succor 
of any consequence ; and the opinion of engineers respecting our fortifications— 
that they were only rot pect or lines, and could hold out but a few days 
more, With every information he could obtain of the numbers, strength of the 
enem9, &e., he was compelled to take up the idea of evacuating the city,” &c. 


The same writer says: 
“On the 19th of April the council adjourned in the evening to Gen. Lineoln’s 
uarters, when Col. Larney, representing the insufficiency of our fortifications, 
(if they were worthy of being cailed so,) the improbability of holding out many 
days longer, and the impracticability of making our retreat good as the enemy 
were now situated, carried it for offering terms of honorable capitulation first. 
The Lieutenant Governor, with four of his council, (Messrs. Ferguson, Hutson, 
Cattle, and Dr. Ramsey,) coming in alittle after, used the council very rudely; the 
Lieutenant Governor declaring he would protest against our proceedings ; that 
the militia were willing to live upon rice alone rather than give up the town 
upon any terms; and that even the eld women were so accustomed to the ene- 
my’s shot now that they travelled the streets without fear or dread.” 
Gen. Moultrie was the only general officer who objected to 
a capitulation. He was in the service of South Carolina. 
Gervais says that the rumor of a capitulation “ occasioned 
great discontent as well among the regulars as militia, who 
wish to defend the place to the last extremity, are in high 
spirits, and so resolved as to offer to receive only half rations 
a day if necessary.” Gen. Moultrie, on the 26th of April, 
says: “‘As soon as Gen. Duportail (a French officer) came into 
rrison and looked at the enemy and at our works, he declared 
that they were not tenable, and that the British might have 
taken the town ten days ago.” Gen Moultrie also says that 
when the “ British saw the number of our men they were as- 
tonished, and said we had made a gallant defence.” Col- 
onel Rochfort said: “Sir, you have made a gallant defence.” 
Charleston was defended by five thousand troops, and of these 
more than fifteen hundred were Carolinians. The supplies of 
provisions and ammunition were insufficient; this was owing 
to Gen. Lincoln’s —<. The city fell more oe starva- 
tion than assault. The British approached it on the 9th of Feb- 


ruary ; it capitulated the 11th of May. True, it might have 
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been defended better, but we will see whether Massachusetts 
has a right to reproach South Carolina. 

Mr. Sabine admits that South Carolina overpaid her propor- 
tion of the expenditures of the war in the sum of $1,205,978. 
Let us see the contributions of men. South Carolina had 93,000 
inhabitants; Massachusetts had 352,000. The following is 
Seybert’s table, which was laid before Congress the 5th De- 
cember,1811. It shows that South Carolina furnished 35,503 
men during the Revolution, and that Massachusetts furnished 
88,183. Taking their respective population as a basis, South 
Carolina should have furnished on y 23,000 men instead of 
35,508, or Massachusetts should have furnished 134,376 instead 
of 88,183. The table speaks for itself’: 

Southern and Northern Troops in the Revolutionary War. 
1775, 1776. 1 1778. 1779. 1780. 781. 1782, 
N. Hampshire. 2,824 4,019 4,483 1,783 1,222 1,767 700 744 
Massachusetts. 16,444 20,372 12,591 13,437 7,738 7,889 5,298 4,493 
Rhode Island... 1,198 1,900 2,048 8,056 1,263 915 464 481 
Connecticut... 4,507 18,227 6,563 4,010 3,544 38,689 3,921 1,732 
New York.... 2,075 65,344 5,882 2,190 38,756 4,888 1,178 1,195 


New Jersey... ~ 9,086 2,908 2,580 1,276 1,267 823 660 
Delaware..... - 754 1,299 849 817 556 &9 164 
Maryland..... - 3,329 7,565 3,307 2,849 2,065 2,107 1,280 
Virginia...... $8,180 6,181 11,013 7,836 7,573 6,986 6,119: 2,204 
N. Carolina... 2,000 4,134 1,281 1,287 4,920 6,182 8,545 1,105 
S. Carolina... 4,000 6,069 2,000 8,650 4,500 9,132 38,000 8,152 
Georgia...... 1,000 2,800 2,173 3,873 837 1,272 750 1,826 
Pennsylvania. . 400 10,895 9,464 8,684 38,476 38,337 1,346 1,265 





Total....... 37,623 89,651 68,720 51,052 41,584 42,826 29,346 18,006 
South of Penn- 
sylvania.... 10,180 23,018 24,032 20,033 20,679 26,187 15,521 9,067 


1775.—The numbers are those in continental pay. The Virginians were six 
and eight months’ men and State troops; the North Carolinians were three 
months, and Georgians nine months. All others enlisted to 31st December, 1775. 

1776.—The returns are actual, and approximate and include militia and con- 
tinentals; 8,000 of the men from Northern States averaged but four months; 
7,000 from the Carolinas averaged six and eight months. 

1777.—Includes militia and continentals: 1,118 New Hampshire men were for 
three months, 2,200 for two months; 2,775 Massachusetts, three months, 2,007 
two months; 1,500 Rhode Island men, for six months; 2,000 Connecticut, two 
months; 1,500 New Jersey, two months; 2,481 Pennsylvania, five months, 
2,000 three months; 3,420 New York, six months; 1,000 Delaware, two months; 
1,535 Maryland, three months, 4,000 two months; 1,269 Virginia, five months ; 
4,000 two months; 850 South Carolina, eight months. 

1778.—Includes militia and continentals; 500 New Hampshire militia were 
for twe months; 4,500 Massachusetts, two months; 1,000 New Jersey and 2,000 
Virginia, two months; 2,000 South Carolina, three months; 2,000 Georgia, six 
months ; part of Massachusetts and Virginia militia were for guarding convention. 

1779.—Includes militia and continentals; 1,500 New York militia, for three 
months; 3,000 Virginia, two months, 1,000 six months; 1,000 North Carolina, 
eight months; 4,500 South Carolina, nine months. 

1780—lIncludes militia and continentals: 9,000 New York militia, for two 
months ; 1,500 Virginia, twelve months, 3,000 three months; 3,000 North Caro- 
lina —— twelve months; 5,000 South Carolina, average four months, 1,000 
eight months. 
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1781.—Inelades troops and militia, All the Massachusetts and Connecticut 
men are enlisted for four months. 

1782—South Carolina militia for four months. 

1783.—All continentals. Army at the North discharged 5th November, 1783 ; 
at the South 15th November, 1783. 

Supposing the average period of enlistment for all the years 
to be about the same, North and South, it will be seen that in 
the first years of the Revolution, when the war was chiefly at 
the North, the Southern States supplied each year about one- 
third of the whole number of enlistments. As soon, however, 
as the war extended southward and became general, the South- 
ern States rapidly advanced, supplying one-half, and for 1780, 
1781, and 1782 more than one-half of all the enlistments. 
Mr. Seybert refers to a paper presented to Congress in 1811, 
which shows the regular troops raised in the Revolution, num- 
ber serviceable in camp, and expenses of the army. 


1775. 1776. 1777. 1778. 1779. 

Total men.......... 27 , 443 46,891 34,820 32,899 27 ,099 

Serviceable in camp.. 15,000 25 ,000 26 ,000 19,000 18,000 
ee ed 

Expense.>.......e.es $20 ,064, 666 24,986,538 24,986,386 10,794,625 

1780. 1781. 1782. 1783. 

, og Be ee 21,015 13,292 14,556 13,476 

Serviceable in camp............ 19,000 10,000 11,000 12,000 

SIRES vais ube cdevats $3,000,000 1,942,452 38,631,745 38,775,063 

Total expenses, including sundry items..............++++ $135, 103,703 





De Bow's Industrial Resources of the South and West, vol. 3, p. 127. 
The above statement was laid before Congress 5th Decem- 
ber, 1811, and is contained in Seybert’s statistics. The militia 
of each State is not included; and Mr. Seybert supposes this 
amounted to about half as many as the regulars. 


From De Bow’s Compendium of the Census. 


PoPuLATION. 1701. 1749. 1775. 
Connecticut .......... 30,000 100,000 262,000 
) es pee pee re Incl. in Pa. 87,000 
. APPAR A cr tee 6,000 27,000 
Maryland............ 25,000 85,000 174,000 
Massachusetts......... 70,000 220,000 352,000 
New Hampshire...... 10,000 30,000 102,000 
New Jersey.......... 15,000 60,000 138,000 
New York........... 30,000 100,000 238,000 
North Carolina. ....... 5,000 45,000 181,000 
Pennsylvania......... 20,000 250,000 341,000 
Rhode Island......... 10,000 35,000 58,000 
South Carolina........ 7,000 30,000 93,000 
PS nha adasges 40,000 85,000 300,000 
MUG 6 io nc oak oo onan eka TC 2,303,000 
a SUMING. oe sch ecd dawewasde s+ asc@uie 500,000 





All classes........... 262,000 1,046,000 2,803,000 
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Troops tv Mexican War. 





From Non-slaveholding States. — Men. 
Massachusetts.......... Se PD Sie dh svete. i 930 
ef RET i i PS a 1,690 
New Jersey........... UD oe 5 do cis c cakie> » 420 
Pennsylvania.......... 2 regiments and 3 companies 2,117 
Seno» gike.4civa + es. Che 5 regiments and 38 companies 5,334 
MPA o.505  000.0:948 1 regiment and 1 company.. 970 
pS Tee © BNO due Sess 9 4,329 
OSS a per rer 6 regiments and 1 battalion.. 5,971 
Wisconain..........00 MRE . oo cccsce cece 146 
oe ee SOOmMpanies.....5..2..05.: 229 

Total from the free States............... ... 22,136 
From States South of Mason’s and Dixon’s Line. 
Maryland & Dist. of Col.11 companies............... 1,27 
i RR prea ee ee er ee) Pe 1,182 
North Carolina........ a eee 895 
South Carolina........ NOD 5a i's y'e'dida's os a oe 937 
GOCE s0 i. . con nance 1 regiment and 12 companies 1,897 
ATADAMS 2... 6.6 ee nst 8 regiments and 13 companies 2,981 
Mississippi............ 2 regiments and 1 battalion.. 2,235 
Louisiana............. 7 regiments, 4 battalions, and 
A OOMpANY.............4. 7,041 
Tennessee ............ 5 regiments............... 5,090 
ere EP are 4,694 
Minne 35 5 weiss i 0 69 companies.............. 6,441 
FN PERE Ges 16 companies.............. 1,312 
BUTEB Ge atin coco es uk 4 companies.............. 298 
pa a 99 companies..:........... 6,955 
SS GE Se i 43,213 


South Carolina may challenge comparison with Massachu- 
setts on the muster-roll; on the pension list she yields to her 
supremacy. ‘The citizens of the latter, whatever their achieve- 
ments may have been on the battle-field, have always fallen 
with alacrity into hollow squares before the Treasury, and have 
been more formidable to it than an “army with banners.” 

Now let us see something of the gallantry of Massachusetts 
in the war of the Revolution, which has been so noisily vaunt- 
ed here. The following correspondence occurred while the 
British were in possession of Boston and the American forces 
under Gen. Washin on were beleaguering it. Gen. Washing- 
ton, in a letter to his brother, John Augustine Washington, 
dated “Camp at Cambridge, July 27, 1775,” says: 
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“TI found a mixed multitude of people here, under very little discipline, order, 
or government.” ° 


In a letter to the President of the Council of Massachusetts 
Bay, dated August 7, 1775, a month after he arrived there, 
Gen. Washington says: 


“‘ By the general return made to me for last week I find there are great num- 
bers of soldiers and non-commissioned officers who absent themselves from duty, 
the greater part of whom, I have reason to believe, are at their respective 
homes, in different parts of the country; some employed by their officers on 
their farms and others drawing pay from the public while they are working on 
their own plantations or for hire. My utmost exertions have not been able to 
prevent this base and pernicious conduct.” 


In a letter to the President of Congress, dated September 
21, 1775, he says: 

“The necessities of the troops having required pay, I directed that those of 
Messachusetts should receive for one month upon their being mustered and re- 
turning a proper roll; but a claim was immediately made for pay by lunar 
months, and several regiments have declined taking up their warrants on this 
account.” 


In a letter to the President of Congress, dated November 
11, 1775, Gen. Washington says: 

“The trouble I have in the arrangement of the army is really inconceivable. 
Many of the officers sent in their names to serve in expectation of promotion; 
others stood aloof to see what advantage they could make for themselves; whilst 
a number, who had declined, have again sent in their names to serve. So great 
has been the confusion, arising from these and many other perplexing circum- 
stances, that 1 found it absolutely impossible to fix this very interesting business 
exactly on the plan resolved on in the conference, though {nave kept up to the 
spirit of it as nearas the nature and necessity of the case would admit. The 
difficulty with the soldiers is as great, indeed more so, if possible, than with the 
officers. They will not enlist until they know their colonel, lieutenant colonel, 
major, and captain; so that it was necessary to fix the officers the first thing, 
which is at last in some manner done, and I have given out enlisting orders.” 


In a letter to the President of Congress, dated November 
28, 1775—when the year for which the men had enlisted was 
near its close—he says: 


“The number enlisted since my last is two thousand five hundred and forty 
men; and I am sorry to be necessitated to mention io you the egregious want 
of publie spirit which reigns here. Instead of pressing to be engaged in the 
eause of their country, which I vainly flattered myself would be the case, I 
find we are likely to be deserted in a most critical time. Those that have en- 
listed must have a furlough, which I have been obliged to grant to fifty at a 
time from each regiment.” : 


In a letter to Joseph Reed, of date November 28, 1775, he 
says: 

“Such a dearth of public spirit, and such a want of virtue, such stock-jobbing 
and fertility in all the low arts to obtain advantage of one kind or another in 
this great change of military arrangement I never saw before, and I pray God's 
merey that I may never be witness to again. What will be the end of these man- 
ceuvres is beyond my sean. I tremble at the prospect. We have been till this 
time enlisting about three thousand five hundred men. To engage those I have 
been obliged to allow furloughs as far as fifty men to a regiment ; and the officers, 
I am persuaded, indulge as many more. Such a mercenary spirit prevades the 
whole that I should not at all be surprised at any disaster that may happen. In 
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short, after the last of this month, our lines will be so weakened that the minute- 
men and militia must be called in for their defence; and these, being under no 
kind of government themselves, will destroy the little subordination I have been 
laboring to establish, and run me into one evil whilst I am endeavoring to avoid 
another; but the less must be chosen. Could I have foreseen what I have ex- 

erienced and am likely to experience, no consideration upen earth should have 
induced me to accept this command. A regiment or any subordinate depart- 
ment would have been aceompanied by ten times the satisfaction and perhaps 
the honor.” 


This was whilst the enemy had poor of their capital 
and a large number encamped in full view of the American 
army. 

In a letter to Gen. Schuyler, dated December 5, 1775, Gen. 
Washington says: 

“I know that your complaints are too well founded; but I would willingly 
hope that nothing will induce you to quit the service, and that, in time, order 
and subordination will take the place of confusion, and command be rendered 
more agreeable,” 


General Schuyler, in the letter to which this was a reply, 
had said: 


“Nothing can surpass the impatience of the troops from the New England 
colonies to get to their firesides. Near three hundred of them arrived a few 
days ago unable to do any duty; but as soon as I administered that grand specific 
—a discharge—they instantly acquired health, and, rather than be detained a 
few days to cross Lake George, they undertook a march from here of two 
hundred miles with the greatest alacrity.” 


General Washington says, in a letter to Gov. Reed, of Penn- 
sylvania: 

“Tn the two last weeks we have enlisted but about two thousand men, where- 
as I was confidently led to believe, by all the officers I conversed with, that we 
should by this time have had the regiments nearly completed. Our total num- 
ber amounts to ten thousand five hundred; but, as a large portion of them are 
returned not joined, I never expect to see them. As an order has onge been 
issued, another is now going forth peremptorily requiring all officers, upon pain 
of being cashiered, and recruits of being treated as deserters, to join their regi- 
ments by the first day of next month, that I may know of my real strength,” &c. 


A month later, when the danger had increased, and with 
it the solicitude of Washington, when every applicance he was 
master of had been exhausted to augment the army, he says: 


“So far from my having an army of 20,000 men well armed, d&c., I have been 
here with less than one-half of it, including sick, furloughed, and on command, 
and these neither armed nor clothed as they should be. In short, my situation 
has been such that I have been obliged to use arts to conceal it from my own 
officers.” 


He charges them with even carrying off the arms of the 
country. He says: 

“So many have been carried off, partly by stealth, but chiefly as condemned, 
that we have not, at this time, one hundred guns in the stores of all that have 
been taken in the prize ship and from the soldiery, notwithstanding the regi- 
ments are not half completed.” 

I might multiply similar extracts, but I do not care to press 
this subject further. I am content that history shall adjudge 
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the claims of South Carolina and Massachusetts. Of blood 
and of treasure my State firnished her share. After 1777 at 
no time were there more than 6,000 British troops in New 
England. Why were they not swept away? Why did not 
the 88,000 valiant heroes of Massachusetts alone scatter them 
with their daring courage? Sir, where were these valiant 
men? If you can find out where they were, Mr. Speaker, you 
can do more than the British ever did. 

I pass now, sir, to another point. We have waged two wars 
with Great Britain during our brief existence as one of the 
Powers of the earth. Let us invoke history to show the course 
of Massachusetts in the last war, the war of 1812. 

In alluding to the aggressions of Great Britain against us, 
the ceed of the Boston Merchants to Congress says: 


“Unless the present disposition of the British admiralty courts and navy offi" 
cers can be counteracted and removed, a widely-dispersed and unprotected com- 
meree extending to every region of the globe, will serve to invite depredation, 
TO BANKRUPT OURSELVES AND ENRICH OTHERS, until such commerce will be swept 
from the face of the ocean.” 


They further state that “a tacit submission to pretensions 
thus lofty would be an abandonment of rights openly recogni- 
sed, and a dereliction of the most important commercial in- 
terests of our country.” And they add: “Reason and the most 
por considerations of equity enjoin it as a duty on the 

Jnited States to oppose these pretensions;” and that “ these 
pretensions are ‘unsound in point of principle, offensive in 
practice, and nugatory in effect.”—June 20, 1806. 

The Salem memorial to Congress says: 

‘It would in their opinion, if established, create greater evils than it professes 
to redress by perpetuating strife, destroying the emoluments of trade, embarrass- 
ing commercial intercourse, and LETTING LOOSE THE PASSIONS TO PREY ON THE 
MISERIES AND PLUNDER THE PROPERTY OF THE INNOCENT. It would subject neutrals 
to hazard nearly as perilous as those of actual hostilities, and independent of its 
influence in stimulating to revenge and retaliation, rr WOULD TRANSFER THE BENE- 
FITS OF PEACE TO ANY VICTORIOUS USURPER OF THE OCEAN. 

“Your memorialists wish to take no part in the contests which now con- 
vulse the world; but, acting with impartiality towards all nations to reap 
the fruits of a just neutrality. If, however, conciliation cannot effeet the pur- 

ses of justice, and AN appeal To arms be the last and necessary protection of 
sonar they feel no disposition to decline the common danger or shrink from the 
common contribution. 

“ Relying on the wisdom and firmness of the General Government in this 
behalf, they feel no hesitation to PLEDGE THEIR LIVES AND PROPERTIES in support 
of the measures which may be adopted to vindicate the public rights and fairer 
the public wrongs.”—January 20, 1806. 


The memorial of the merchants of Newburyport, December, 
1805, says: 

“Tn many cases our vessels and cargoes have been captured, tried and con- 
demned, in courts of law, under unusual and alarming pretences, which if per- 
mitted to continue, THREATENS THE RUIN OF OUR COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 

“ Having sustained these losses and injuries in the prosecution of our lawful 
eommerce, and the exercise of our just rights, we rely with confidence on the 
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wisdom, firmness, and justice of our Government to obtain for us that compen- 
sation and to grant to us that protection which a REGARD TO THE HONOR OF OUR 
country, no less than the rights of our citizens, must dictate and require.” 


The aggressions of Great Britain continued, and her hostile 
legislation was additionally envenomed. Our commerce was 
confiscated and our seamen were impressed. The latter evil 
had become so great that the President, in his message, stated : 

“The practice is so far from affecting British subjects alone that, under the 
pretext of searching for these, THOUSANDS OF AMERICAN cITIzENs, under the safe- 
guard of public law and their national fisg, have been torn from their country 
and from everything dear to them; have been dragged on board ships of war 
of a foreign nation, and exposed under the severities of their discipline, to be 
exiled to the most distant and deadly climes, to risk their lives in the battles of 
their oppressors, and to be the melancholy instruments of taking away those of 
their own brethren.” 


And a committee of Congress said, by the orders in council 
of the 11th of November, 1807: 

“The British Government declared direct and positive war against the United 
States. The dominion of the ocean was completely usurped by it, all commerce 
forbidden, and every flag driven from it, or subjected to capture and condema- 
tion, which did not subserve the policy of the British Government by paying it 
a tribute and sailing under its sanction. From this — the United States 
have ineurred the heaviest losses and most mortifying humiliations. They have 
borne the calamities of war without retorting them on its authors.” 


The following resolution was adopted unanimously by the 
Senate of the United States, February 10, 1806. 

“ Resolved, That the capture and condemnation, under orders of the British 
Government and adjudications of their courts of admiralty, of American vessels 
and their cargoes, on the pretext of their being employed in a trade with the 
enemies of Great Britain prohibited in time of peace, is AN UNPROVOKED AGGRES- 
SION UPON THE PROPERTY OF THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES, A VIOLATION OF THEIR 
NEUTRAL RIGHTS, AND AN ENCROACHMENT UPON THEIR NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE.” 


These practices continued, and the indignation throughout 
the country was so great and general that Harrison Gray Otis, 
in a letter to a friend in London, dated January 14, 1812, 
wrote : 

“ You will perceive by the papers that our Government profess the intention 
to assume a very warlike attitude, and that the sentiment of indignation through- 
out the country at the continuation of the orders in council is LouD AND UNIVERSAL 
FroM BoTH PaRTIZS! The motives which induce your Government to continue 
them are quite incomprehensible to the Best rrienps of Great Britain in this 
country; and the effect will be to make every man oprous who dares to express 
a wish for your success and prosperity—a sentiment still common to our best 
men, but which an adherence to this system will impair and destroy.” 


The Congress of the United States adopted the following 
resolutions, all looking to war, and only defensible as war 
measures. Mr. Quincy and the leaders of the Massachusetts 
delegation, if not the whole delegation, voted for all these 
resolutions : 

From the Journal. 


“December 16, 1811.—The question was taken on the following resolution 
and passed : 
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“That it is expedient to authorize the President, under proper regulations, to 
accept the service of any number of volunteers, not exceeding fifty thousand; 
to be organized, trained, and held in readiness to act on such service as the ex- 
igencies of Government may require. 

“Same day the question was taken on the following resolution and passed : 

“That the President be authorized to order out, from time te time, such de- 
tachments of the militia as, in his opinion, the public service may require. 

“Same day the question was taken om the following resolution and passed: 

“That all the vessels not now in service belonging to the navy and worthy of 
repair be immediately fitted up and put into commission. 

“December 19, 1811.—The question was taken on the following resolution 
and passed : 

“That it is expedient to permit our merchant vessels, owned exclusively by 
resident citizens and commanded and navigated solely by citizens, to arm, under 
proper regulations, to be preseribed by law, in self-defence against all unlawful 
proceedings towards them on the high seas. 

“February 19, 1812.—The engrossed bill for authorizing a loan for eleven 
(11) millions of dollars was read the third time and passed.” 


The war was declared, and what part did Massachusetts 
play in this eventful drama? After this declaration of war 
the lower House of her Legislature declared that— 

“The real cause of the war must be traced to the first systematic abandon- 
ment of the policy of Washington and the friends and framers of the Constitu- 
tion; to implacable animosity against those men, and their universal exclusion 
from all concern in the government of the country ; to the influence of worth- 
less foreigners over the press and the deliberations of the Government in all its 
branches; to a jealousy of the commercial States, fear of their power, contempt 
of their pursuits, and ignoranee of their true character and importance; to the 
cupidity of certain States for the wilderness reserved for the miserable abori- 
gines; to a violent passion for conquest,” de. 


Not to be outdone, the Senate of Massachusetts then resolved 


that— 

“The war was founded in falsehood, declared without necessity, and its real 
object was extent of territory by unjust conquest, and to aid the late tyrant of 
Europe in his view of aggrandizement.” 

Pending the preparations for war, John Henry was sent 
from Canada on a mission to the Eastern States. His instruc- 
tions were “to see how far the malcontents would exert their 
influence to bring about a separation from the general Union.” 
Also, “how far, in such an event, they would look to England 
for assistance, or be disposed to enter into a connexion with 
us,” (the pene of Canada.) He says, writing from Boston, 
March 7th, 1809: 

“T have already given a decided opinion that a declaration of war is not to 
be expected; but, contrary to all reasonable calculations, should the Congress 

ossess spirit and independence enough to place their popularity in jeopardy 
by so strong a measure, the Legislature of Massachusetts will give the tone to 
the neighboring States, will declare itself permanent until a new election of 
members; invite a Congress, to be composed of delegates from the Federal States, 
and erect a separate Government for their common defence and common in- 
terest.” 

I will not multiply extracts from the same source. 

After war was declared Massachusetts exercised all her ener- 
gies to cripple the operations of the Government and bring 
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defeat upon our cause. Knowing that the war could not be 
conducted without money, she obstructed the Government loan 
in every way. A combination was formed in Boston to defeat 
it. The author of the Olive Branch, on page 297, says: 


“Shortly after the declaration of war there was a combination formed to pre- 
vent the success of the loans authorized by Congress. I believe that wre | all 
those who entered into this scheme resided in the Eastern States, particularly in 
Boston, which was the grand focus of the conspiracy.” 


He also says of the scheme: 


“The success in the Eastern States was considerable. Few men have the 
courage to stem the tide of popular delusion when it sets in very strong. There 
were some, however, who subseribed openly, in defiance of denunciations and 
threats. Others, of less firm texture, loaned their money by stealth and as 
clandestinely as if it were treasonable.”——Olive Branch, p. 300. 


Money was then abundant, for John Lowell, in his Road to 
Ruin, says: 

“Money is such a drug (the surest sign of the former prosperity and present 
insecurity of trade) that men, against their consciences, their honor, their duty, 
their professions, and promisgs, are willing to lend it secretly to support the very 
measures which are both intended and calculated for their ruin.”—Hoad to Ruin, 
by John Lowell. 


The — too of Boston directed all its efforts against the 
loan. I give some extracts: 


“ Any Federalist who lends money to the Government must go and shake hands 
with James Madison and claim fellowship with Felix Grundy, Lei him no more 
call himself a Federalist and friend of his country! Hx wit BE CALLED BY 
OTHERS INFAMOUS! 

“It is very grateful to find that the universal sentiment is, that any Man wHo 
LENDS HIS MONEY TO THE GOVERNMENT, AT THE PRESENT TIME, WILL FORFEIT ALL 
CLAIM TO COMMON HONESTY AND COMMON COURTESY AMONG ALL TRUE FRIENDS TO THE 
country! God forbid that any Federalist should ever hold up his hand to pay 
Federalists for money lent to the present rulers! and Federalists can judge 
whether Democrats will tax their constituents to pay interest to Federalists.” 

Boston Gazette, April 14, 1814. 


“On the whole, we think it no way to get out of the war to give money to the 
Government, when the very thing that prevents them from carrying it on is the 
want of money.”—Boston Gazette, April 14, 1814. 

“The war-edvocates appear very sore and ee at the failure of the late 
loan, and in their ravings ascribe the meager subscriptions to the truths which 
have appeared in the Federal papers on the subject.” 

Boston Centinel, March 24, 1813. 

“Our merchants constitute an honorable, high-minded, independent, and in- 
telligent class of citizens. They feel the oppression, inry and mockery with 
which they are treated by the Government. They will lend them money to 
retrace their steps, but none to persevere in their present course. Let every 
highwayman find his own pistols.” —Boston Gazette. 


So odious did they make the war that subscriptions to the 
Government loan were made secretly. The following adver- 
tisement from the Boston Gazette, April 14, 1814, is proof: 


“Tue Loay.—Subscriptions will be received through the agency of the sub- 
scriber to the 25th instant, inclusive. 

“To avoid the inconvenience of personal appearance to subscribe, applications 
in writing will be received from any part of the State, Each applicant will 
name the highest rate he will give, and if the loan shall be granted lower than 
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his proposal he will reap the benefit, but if higher than his offer he will have 
no share in it. 

“The amount, rate, and NAME OF ANY APPLICANT SHALL, AT HIS REQUEST, BE 
KNOWN ONLY TO THE suUBSCRIBER. All the business shall be transacted and certifi- 


cates delivered to the subscribers without expense. Jesse Purnam.” 
The author of the Olive Branch well and properly remarks 
that— 


‘“‘ Men in the ‘moral and religious’ town of Boston are obliged to lend their 
money to their own Government by stealth. But in the face of day, within the 
knowledge of a whole community, they send specie to the common —> 
support him against their own country! Can human nature sink lowér? e 
are ‘too moral and too religious’ to rejoice at the victories of their fellow-citi- 
zens ; but they are neither ‘too moral nor too religious’ to aid the enemy to 
victory! An age of penitence in sackeloth and ashes would not efface this foul 
blot from,the escutcheon of Boston.—Olive Branch, p. 312. 


Not satisfied, however, with crippling the Government and 
making the war odious, the patriotic State of Massachusetts 
aided the enemy with money. The same author from whom 
I have already quoted says further : 

“To render the stroke at public credit more unerring, and to place the result 
wholly out of the reach of contingency, there was an arrangement made by 
some persons, at present unknown, with agents of the Government of Lower 
Canada, whereby an immense amount of British Government bills, drawn in 
Quebee, were transmitted for sale to New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
and disposed of to moneyed men, on such advantageous terms as induced them 
to make large purchases. And thus was absorbed a very large portion of the 
capital of these three cities."—Olive Branch, pp. 309, 310. 


Heavy drafts were drawn by the citizens of Massachusetts 
against other banks, for the purpose of impairing the credit of 
the country and degrading the Administration from power. 
Mr. Carey, in the Olive Branch, says : 

“During the winter, when the roads were in wretched order, and when car- 
riage was of course from twenty to thirty per centum dearer than the common 
freight, the Boston banks made immoderate, continued, oppressive, unprecedent- 
ed, and hostile drafts for specie on the New York banks. Tue spectre receiv ed 
for these bills from New York was forwarded to agents of the Government of 
Canada.” 

He also says of the banks of Massachusetts: 


“The banks of Massachusetts possessed for every hundred dollars of their 
notes in circulation nearly two hundred and fifty dollars in specie—a state of 
things probably nerelltl in the history of banking from the days of the 
Lombards to the present time. Notwithstanding the enormous sums of specie 
drawn into the town of Boston from New York, Philadelphia, &c., so great was 
the drain away to Canada and Nova Scotia, to pay for Government bills and for 
smuggled goods, that but a very moderate sum remained at the beginning of the 
present year, (1815.”")}—Olive Branch, p. 308. 


But Massachusetts did not limit her achievements in the 
war of 1812 to crippling the Government through factious op- 
position and aiding the enemy with money. She “turned a 
penny” by smuggling. Mr. Carey says Boston “ was supplied 
with smuggled goods on a very large scale.” So great was the 
demoralization of society that John Lowell, one of its leaders, 
wrote of smuggling: 
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“Encouraged and protected from infamy by the just odium against the war, 
they (the merchants) engage in lawless speculations, sneer at the restraints of 
conscience, laugh at perjury, mock at legal restraints, and acquire an ill-gotten 
wealth at the expense of public morals and of the more sober, concientious parts 
of the community.”—Road to Ruin, No. 6. 


He says, again, in relation to smuggling: 

‘** Administration hirelings may revile the Northern States and the merchants 
generally for this monstrous depravation of morals, this execrable course of 
smuggling and fraud, but there isa just God who knows how to trace the causes 
of human events, and He will assuredly visit upon the authors of this war all 
the iniquities of which it has been the occasion. If the guilty deserve our scorn 
or our pity, the tempters and seducers deserve our execration.” 


Pious Boston, patriotic Boston, well may she exclaim, 
* Thank God, I am not as others are!” Her prosperity main- 
ly resting upon the African slave trade, loans of money to the 
enemy in time of war, and smuggling, well may she bedeck 
herself with finery! 

Nor was the pulpit in 1812 in Massachusetts confined to re- 
ligious duties. It then gave aid and comfort to the enemy as 
it now preaches insurrection, I submit a few extracts from 
some of the clergymen of Massachusetts. 

From the Rey. L 8. J. Gardiner, A. M., rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston : 

“Tt is a war unexampled in the history of the world: wantonly proclaimed 
on the most frivolous and groundless pretences, against a nation from whose 
friendship we might derive the most signal —- and from whose hostility 
we have reason to dread the most tremenduous losses.”"—Discowrse delivered 
July 23, 1812. 

“ What consequence is it to you if they be repealed or not, if you are sold te 
Napoleon, as you have reason to believe, by the slaves who have abused your 
confidence f”——Jdem. 

“The Union has been, long since, dissolved; and it is full time that this part 
of the disunited States should take care of itself.” —Jdem. 


From the Rev. Elijah Parish, D. D. : 


“There is a point there is an hour beyond which you will not bear!”—Dis- 
course delivered at Byfield, April 7, 1814. 

“ New England, if invaded would be obliged to defend herself. Do you not, 
then, owe it to your God to make peace for yourselves ?”—Jdem. 

“ How will the supporters of this anti-Christian warfare endure their sentence ; 
endure their own reflections; endure the fire that forever burns, the worm 
which never dies; the hosannahs of Heaven, while the smoke of torments as- 
cends forever and ever!”—Jdem. 


From the Rev. David Osgood, D. D., pastor of the church 
at Medford : 


“Tf, at the command of the weak or wicked rulers, they undertake an uujust 
war, each man who volunteers his service insuch a cause, or loans his money for 
its support, or by his conversation, his writings, or any other mode of influence 
encourages its prosecution, that man is an accomplice in the wickedness, loads 
his conscience with the blackest crimes, brings the guilt of blood upon his soul, 
and, iN THE stcur or Gop anp His Law, 18 A MuRDERER.”— Discourse delivered June 
27, 1812. 

“If at the present moment ng symptoms of civil war appear, they certainly 
will soon, unless the courage of the war party should fail them !”—Jdem. 


° 
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“ A civil war becomes as certain as the events that happen according to the 
known laws and established course of Nature !"—Jdem. 

In reply to this desecration of the pulpit and prostitution of 
the sacred functions of a minister of the Gospel, I will quote 
an extract from one of the greatest of modern statesmen and 

olitical philosophers. Though Church and State were united 
in England, his penetrating mind saw the utter demoralization 
produced by introducing politics into the pulpit, and he de- 
nounced it in the following noble words: 


“Politics and the pulpit are terms that have little agreement. No sound 
anght to be heard in the ehurch but the voice of healing charity.” [What a 
divine idea!] “The cause of civil liberty and civil government gains as little 
as that of reigion by the confusion of duties. Those who quit their common 
character to assume what does not belong to them, are, for the greater part, 
ignorant both of the character they leave and of the character they assume. 
Wholly unacquainted with the world, in which they are so fund of meddling, 
and inexperienced in all its affairs, on which they pronounce with so much con- 
fidence, they know nothing of polities but the passion they excite Surely the 
church is a place where one day’s truce ought to be allowed to the dissensions 
and animosities of mankind.” 

These are the words of Edmund Burke. 

I admit that the privateers of Massachusetts did noble 
duty in the war of 1812; but they roved the seas in spite of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts and upheld our cause when 
her constituted authorities were denouncing it. They were 
fitted out and manned by men who, in defiance of the opposi- 
tion of their own State, raliied to our common flag. All honor 
to them; but shame to their rulers who stigmatized their pat- 
riotism! The Administration towns then were true to the 
country; they, I believe, are Democratic towns now. I will 
close this chapter of the history of Massachusetts with the 
summary of a writer of that day: 

“To sum up the whole, Massachusetts was energetic, bold, firm, daring, and 
decisive iu a contest with the General Government. She would not abate an 
inch. She dared it to a conflict. She seized it by the throat, determined to 
strangle it! She was untamable as a lion, or a tiger, or vt grenenal but she 


was long-suffering, and mild, and patient, and harmless, and inoffensive, and 
gentle, and meek as a lamb or a turtle dove when she came in contact with the 


eneny.”—Olive Branch, p. 315. 





LUMBER BUSINESS OF MOBILE. 


In the October number of the Review several valuable statistical tables show- 
ing the commerce of Mobile were introduced, and we regret that by a mishap 
the credit was not given, as it should have been, to the Herald and Tribune of 
that city, one of the most reliable papers in the country. From its columns we 
append the following: 


Lumser.—In the beginning of the present season a large 
stock of all descriptions of lumber had accumulated, particu- 
larly at the country mills. This was caused by the difficulty 
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of procuring suitable vessels to take away this important branch 
of our industry. The prices then ruled low $8, $9, and $10 
per M. for merchantable. Early in January large freight en- 
gageinents were made and various orders came in from places 
heretofore unknown to the trade, this caused a very active 
demand and an upward tendency in prices, which has continued 
up to the close of this season. Prices have materially improved 
on the better grades of lumber, we quote $12 per M. for mer- 
chantable, for long lengths $15, for clear $16a$20 per M. 

The exports and value of sawed lumber for the past year 
have been as follows: 














Feet. : Value. 
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Sure Trouser has been in great demand, which could not be 
altogether supplied, as only a few of the mills can cut this 
description of lumber, as the inspection is very rigid, particu- 
larly for the French government. No. 1 deck plank is worth 
$25 per M., cypress plank is much wanted at $25 per M. 
The supply and demand for cypress shingles has increased. 
We have also a good demand for dressed flooring for export. 
This branch of the lumber trade has also increased, as there 
are two planing mills in active operation, which are capable 
of turning out 20,000 feet of dressed flooring, tongued and 
grooved, ineach. Many large and very desirable pe fa have 
been recently received from Reena England, and other places, 
which have not been executed in consequence of the ditticulty 
of making freight engagements. 





§10 NEW ORLEANS GOMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


The following abstract from the books of the Custom House 
exhibits the exports and value of ship timber the past year: 
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The Sonthern yellow pine is becoming in great favor, both 
in this country and Europe, for ship building. Several fine 
boats have been built here in the present season, which have 
fully proved the superiority of the timber over all others, and 
Mobile ere long is detinedl to an immense business in the way 
of exporting pitch pine lumber. 


NEW ORLEANS COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


In our last we presented some of the annual statistics taken from the Report 
of the New Orleans Prices Current. We continue the subject from the same 
source. The Editor says: 


We congratulate our planting and commercial friends upon 
the pleasing and profitable contrast presented by the course of 
business, as compared with the season which immediately pre- 
ceded it; a season which was marked by extraordinary fluc- 
tuations and disasters, resulting partly from the existence of 
an European war, whose duration and possible complications 
were out of the reach of human foresight, and partly referable 
to an extraordinary prevalence of drought, which rendered the 
tributary streams unnavigable for a length of time seldom, if 
ever, before known, and kept back, for an unwonted period, 
an immense amount of produce, which had been mostly ad- 
vanced upon, in the usual course of business, trusting to the 
receipt and sale of the produce in question to reimburse the 
factor. But the good faith of both planter and factor was, to 
an important extent, baffled by the operations of nature, and 
several of our prominent and respectable commission houses 
were Soanpelid to suspend payment of such acceptances as had 


not, to some extent at least, been provided for by the drawers. 
The past season, however, we are happy to state, has been 
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favored with a fair average of natural facilities for reachin 
market, and with a promptitude and with the integrity which 
were confidently expected, and which are characteristic of the 
New Orleans merchants, the suspended houses, almost without 
an exception, availed themselves of the earliest moment of re- 
turning prosperity to resume payment in full, with interest. 

The extent of the season’s operations, and the magnitude of our 
trade, are partially indicated by the value of our products re- 
ceived from the interior, and which amounts, according to our 
annual valuation table, to $144,256,081, against $117,106,823 
last year, and $45,716,045 in 1841-42. This would seem to 
show a very fair ratio of increase for our-much abused city, 
considering the extensive diversion of the products of the West 
into other channels, and also the fact that the last sugar crop 
was more than 200,000 hogsheads short of the maximum pro- 
duct of 1853. This increase in the value of our trade, how- 
ever, large as it is, is not as great as it should have been, and 
would have been, had the railroad enterprises which are now 
in progress been earlier entered upon and more liberally aided 
by those having capital at command. We trust, however, that 
this supineness will soon yield to a conviction of the necessity 
of more energetic action, and that the speedy completion of 
the Opelousas and Texas, the Jackson and Great Northern, and 
the Mississippi and Red River Railroads, and also the Teluan- 
tepec route, will ere long add their contributions to the ad- 
vancement of our city’s prosperity. 

According to the Custom House records the total valne of 
exports of produce and merchandize of the growth and manu- 
facture of the United States, for the fiscal year ended June 
30th, was $110,353,436, against $83,120,218 last year; show- 
ing an increase of $27,233,218, or over 30 per cent. The 
value of foreign merchandize and specie imported in the 
same period was $17,183,327, against $12,923,608 last year; 
showing an increase of $5,259,719, or about 374 per cent. Of 
the value of the hundreds of cargoes of domestic and foreign 
merchandize and produce imported coastwise there is no 
record, (though there should be by requirement of law,) but 
we estimate that the value of property, including produce, 
merchandize, and vessels, that has passed the mouth of the 
Mississippi river, inward and outward, during the past year, 
probably exceeds Two HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 

The operations of the Branch Mint during the past year 
shows a further slight decrease in the deposits, but an increase 
in the coinage. The total deposits of gold and silver, for the 
year ended 31st July, were $2,720,032, against $2,938,260 the 
year previous; showing a decrease of $218,238. The coinage 
during the same time has been, of gold 67,350 pieces, of the 
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value of $525,500, and of silver, 8,364,000 pieces, of the 
value of $2,936,000. Total value $3,461,500, or an inerease 
of $1,255,240. 

With respect to the market prospects of the coming crops, 
and the interests of trade generally, we conceive that the 
promise is in a high degree flattering. Peace again prevails 
throughout the leading nations of the world, and commerce 
and the arts have asserted their ascendency in questions of 
threatening aspect. Of the crops, those of wheat and Indian 
corn are come to be unusually abundant, and cotton thus 
far gives fair promise, but the sugar production must inevita- 
bly fall to a very low figure, while that of tobacco will be 
- materially less than the crop of last year. With money unu- 
sually abundant, and readily obtainable for all legitimate pur- 
poses, all these crops are likely to meet with a ready market, 
at remunerating prices, and the cost of transportation to other 
markets will probably range below the average of last year, as 
a large amount of tonnage will be relieved from the employ- 
ment of the allies. 


Exports of Cotton and Tobacco from New Orleans for four years, commencirg 
Seplember 1, and ending August 31. 





COTTON—BALES. 


TOBACCO—HIHDS. 
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= ba Fs z & S Ge 3% 
oR = eee 931541 702541 779021 869835 751172 2931 5272 6860 9458 
Rod cc dedieiesceces } 888 ...... . Sere 4600 7571 5048 6082 

Glasgow, Greenock, &c.... § 26018 FS  S ee oe 
Cowes, Falmouth, &c...... 8605 8460 15611 12434 7211 549 573 610 
Cork, Belfast, &e .......... | 20458 1878 6253 ...... RY So eee ae 
EE Det nb 6.9000 mb enced 227152 168650 185254 202957 183054 8844 8480 STv7T 1482 
SEE 63>» pacdh o ddcoste 2811 1814 1285 2317 1554 194 356 QT 169 
Se 8819 8456 2019 5098 4308 1904 6661 4423 1257 
Nantz, Cette, and Rouen... 6032 4873 5013 1154 ga 8 a ee 
BIE 0 6:59-46 00 eweoect 7807 1875 4211 1375 250 .... 100 624 8” 
Rotterdam and Ghent..... 6400 1907 1310 1982 1507 560 .... 644 282 
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Hamburg .........--...--. 213882 5661 237089 10531 17694 .... Sey... 1% 
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Spain and Gibraltar ....... 83174 47154 S87T96 51443 47645 14279 TO1IS 6282 10175 

avana, Mexico, &c....... 17291 18787 249385 20698 11919 .... .... ....  «s- 
Genoa, Trieste, &c.... .... T8347 482238 4452240 T6002 THOS 4472 4947 1128 1966 
St. Petersburg, &c.... ..... 80584 ...... 9684 S875u2 15046 .... .... .... BRAT 
COE MUU EIEED pc cccce  stoesce  vteaks sbeees cpeai nian 4324 8714 2479 .... 
TEE d40n sss hes ape 51340 69959 58168 78043 101988 T176 6019 4818 T2381 
DN divs: anc we a ootaeniiaes 151469 118675 113851 151580 128629 1408 739 126 1831 
Providence, R.I........... 2834 Pee 16028 Se ances.) wane Seek lense 
Philadelphia .............. 10582 8105 14054 19362 15594 410 489 190 683 
OS PLS! Ge Re 3173 4070 4057 5126 4745. 103 50 «124 
Portsmouth ............... 1540.2... » rer oe. Oe ge Sh) eee 
Other coastwise ports ...... 1212 50 258 357 45 162 7 110 147 

Weubdes GRMN nc iccccccs “Sckecs suet. Nasaee 1200 1200 oda 
ee iii oie ds conc 1795023 1270264 1429180 1644981 1435815 59074 64100 53043 64075 
RECAPITULATION. 

Great Britain.............. 986622 717328 8187386 922986 TT2242 7531 13392 11981 16150 
DOM, .dikdutentas tive cees 244814 178823 193571 211526 196254 5942 18147 12447 2908 
North of Europe .......... 162675 62632 93375 95635 75050 13370 9247 13932 20798 
South Europe, Mexico, &c.. 178812 109164 135971 149038 134657 23075 15867 9889 14698 
Pe EE rere 222100 202317 192527 266696 256712 9156 7447 4794 9521 
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Exports of Sugar and Molasses from New Orleans, for two years, (up the river 
excepted,) from September 1 to Auyust 31. 

















1855-56. 1854—55. 
WHITHER EXPORTED. SUGAR. * MOLASSES. SUGAR. MOLASSES. 
hhds. bbls. hds. bbls. hhds. bbis. hds. bbls. 
NN ia iia ns catmaned 14,479 8,488 .... 45,745 74,970 6,116 62 107,459 
WO wv nncy cb bsnee <hacins 2,840 re 10,863 14,252 820 20° 788 
Charleston, 8. C............000. 8, 688 BD) 0% 12, 932 5.018 BO acs 17, seg 
EE.) lnk bbe Oene canceaesd T59 aw 4,001 S54 ae 5, 047 
Providence and Bristol, R. 1.... ...... ....- ‘nu 1,201 5 214 ... 1,273 
MN oc pada dann od a6u'sdikee Se eo» 19,987 2, 654 143 204 25,508 
WMD ons Sch Cabatdesscntee 11,880 554 ... 15,784 14,445 866 ... 21,866 
Norfolk, Richmond, and Peters- 
burg, Va. ees se oc kengenns 4,618 ..... eee 6, 087 6,424 deca oes | nn 
Alexandria, D. C............... 499 ..... ve 591 8438 whan eae 749 
Ft la, 2 A pers --» 20,208 7, 070 wces 06d. ne 
Apalachicola and Pensacola.... 1,161 ae 8, 872 734 226 -... 8,016 
UL NOOR Sondnedinscs oon s-chte 8,459 1,410 ... 9,506 2,118 2,565 ... 16,940 
Total... .. ; 51,018 5,888 ... 142,967 129, 487 10,466 266 257,444 


Exports of Flour, Pork, Bacon, Lard, Beef, Lead, Whiskey and Corn, from 
September 1, to August 31. 


1855-56. 

















PORTS. FLOUR, PORK, BACON, LARD, BEEF, LEAD, WHISKY, cory, 
barrels. barrels. casks. kegs. barrels. pigs. barrels. sacks. 
Wow Woee i... ...0e 181,591 60,682 4,124 154,788 14,147 84,786 1,762 77, 906 
Sa 200,179 52,624 4,873 122,216 138,998 44,128 4,454 195, 660 
PRE osccccee ceweges  Suueee cABAGS Lae cones 6,471 67 5,049 
Baltimore ........... uae 0 TE: Se ore a) ar ees . an Oe 
Other coast ports .... 108,686 30,707 24,648 26,351 1,346 57 51,402 113, 263 
— Britain........ 99, 862 9,868 1,990 180,624 4,949 ...... ..... 1,174,874 
a atennh ahiniie> 8, 947 2,653 1,488 212,771 See 5,075 
Other foreign ports.. 185,177 17,688 442 94,5384 1,504 86 754 104, 749 
Waele, sccgsstaten 729,442 178,682 87,015 742,817 86,179 85,528 58,626 1,676,075 


\ In the above, the Exports to Mobile, &c., via the Pontchartain Railroad and New Ca- 
nal, are included. 


Monthly arrivals of Ships, Barks, Brigs, Schooners, and Steamboats, fer two 
years, from September 1 to August 31. 





1855-'56. 1854-55 
> » we 2 @® Ww o @wee > -* p> 
Phe beet 208 6.5 2.4 2 
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September... 27 18 12 21 14 8 UWS 28 7 
October ...... 99 2 2% 380 20 203 204 119 «2 
November .... 134 51 42 89 23 289 201 89 34 17 44 #417 201 
December.... 909 40 34 834 2 221 852 «(94 - 
1 


January...... 180 59 27 49 2 287 296 «75 18 6 2 209 856 
February .... 62 2 23 389 17 165 287 81 27 2 48 2 198 271 
March ....... 8 84 22 42 @ 201 35 55 18 17 44 28 157 268 
BENE $4.00 «400 104 42 24 40 2 230 S11 7) 2 14 41 «2 178 832 
BEY ccwccceve 18 17 84 19 131 270 5 21 14 42 «19 146 259 
DUNE. ......+- 6 8 15 2 21 168 18 41 16 14 2% 19 115 190 
GUY cas cvces 27 21 14 3 19 109 15 = 14 ae, ee ae 64 136 

10 10 6 18 18 57 7 ll iM iM WY (14 69 142 
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A NORTHERNER’S DEFENCE OF THE SOUTH. 

Samuel B. Ruggles, Esq., of New York, a gentleman long 
and intimately connected with the internal and external com- 
merce of the United States, has, at the request of several 
i merchants of that city, reveiwed the speech of Mr. 
speaker Banks, lately delivered from the steps of the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

The review is an ably written paper, and we subjoin a few 
extracts. After referring to a statement made by Mr. Banks 
“that the people of the United States in the year 1856 will 
give to the world as their portion of the industrial product of 
the human race forty-five undred millions of dollars!” Mr. 
Ruggles eg : 

If the North produced the whole forty-five hundred millions 
and the South did nothing whatever but keep the black race 
in subjection, it would not follow that the South should be ex- 
cluded from all participation in the government, for if, as some 
contend, the black race be nothing but a burthen on the com- 
munity which contains it, the freeman of the North should be 
thankful to the South for bearing the whole of the burthen, 
and thus leaving them unfettered to accumulate the forty-five 
hundred millions annually. 

But unhappily for Mr. Banks and his admiring auditors it 
is not true that the nation annually produces the 4,500 millions 
—for look at his own analysis. Fifteen hundred millions, says 
he, are produced by manufacturing and mechanical industry 
—sixteen hundred by agriculture. is makes thirty-one—and 
the residue, fourteen hundred millions, where does it come 
from? Let the commingled rhetoric and statistics of Mr. Banks 
answer :—“ Tar Szas, that are whitened with the flags of the 
commeree of New York, each signalising the name, the char- 
acter, the affluence, the business, the influence of its merchant 
princes, contribute to this great product of 4,500 millions, 
Fourteen hundred millions as the she of commerce.” 

Now, gentleman, what do the seas thus rhetorically whiten- 
ed, in, fact, produce? That is to say, what articles of commer- 
cial value? They produce a good many codfish, many mackerel 
and here and there a whale; the total value whereof, when 
—a barrelled and landed in the United States hardly ex- 
ceed thirty millions annually, if it amounts to that. The 
portion of those products exported in the year 1855 was less 
than four millions. The remainder then of Mr. Banks’ imagi- 
nary fourteen hundred millions consists wholly of the very 
products of agricultural, manufacturing, and mechanical in- 
dustry which commerce had placed on the seas, but which 
had been previously pies and embraced in the first two 
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_items of fifteen and sixteen hundred millions. And thus we 
behold the Speaker, in his very first plunge into the sea of 
figures, going astray to the tune of thirteen hundred and 
ninety-six millions. If this be “the music of the Union” 
which Mr. Banks describes the Northern ploughboy as whist- 
ling, his political psalmody, to say the least, is capable of im- 
provment. 

But again: The Speaker asserts that of the 1,600 millions 
roduced by agriculture, the fifteen slave States contribute 
ut 45 per cent. How this assertion is proved does not appear ; 

but if it be true it does not show the slave States to fall 
short of their just proportion, for they have less than forty 
per cent. of the total population and only twenty-five per cent. 
of the white population. Why, then, should their agriculture 
be required to produce even forty-five per cent.? 

3ut the truth of the statement must be more than doubtful. 

The very sun of the South, so unfavorable to white labor as 
to make a black population necessary, is peculiarly favorable to 
agricultural development. Time is wanting to compute the 
comparative product even of cereals—but if flocks and herds 
form part of a nation’s wealth, and mankind has held them to 
be things of value since the days of Abraham, then the South 
in this important element very far exceeds the North. The 
census shows nine millions of e¢attle standing south of the 
Potomac belonging to six millions of white men, and only 
eight millions north of it belonging to fourteen millions of 
whites; and what statesman entitled for an instant to the epi- 
thet does not perceive the rapid increase of the cotton crop ? 
It may be true, as the Speaker ventures to assert, that the men 
of the South abandon agricultare in quest of office, but the 
official statistical tables do not show it. 

But again: Mr. Banks was addressing and affecting to in- 
struct a body of merchants—a commercial community from 
the steps of their own Exchange—why on such an occasion 
and with such an audience did he omit to state the respective 
a which the agriculture of the South and of the 
North contribute to the commerce that whitened the seas? 
Did he not know that of the 1600 millions produced by agri- 
culture at least 1200 millions are consumed on the spot and 
never reached the sea at all? For how much of the hundreds 
of millions estimated as the value of the hay, and cattle, and 
poultry, and milk, and eggs, which help to swell the aggregate, 
is carried at all in the vessels of the merchant princes? How 
much even of the three hundred millions of Indian corn goes 
to sea ¢ 

And above all, does not Mr. Banks know, and do not the 
New York merchants know, that of every 100 millions of 
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Southern cotton, at least 90 go to sea, and 14 out of every 20 
millions of Southern tobacco? While of: the total product of 
the Northern agriculture, estimated by Mr. Banks at 880 mil- 
lions, less than 40 millions are exported either to foreign 
countries or coastwise ¢ 

Does he not see, and do not all of us, whether merchant, 
banker, land-owner or mechanic, see and feel that the agricul- 
ture of the South thus disparaged furnishes the very foundation 
of our commercial prosperity? And can this great trading, 
navigating city be induced, by any pompous and idle parade 
of imaginary thousands of millions, to dissolve their fraternal 
and national connection-with the whole magnificent domain 
spread out south of the Potomae—the very Indies of the Ameri- 
can republic—and aid Mr. Banks and his associates in exelud- 
ing that grand division of the Union from all participation in 
the honors and emoluments of the government ? 
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Destination of the principal articles Exported from the port of Cincinnati, for 
the year commencing September 1st, 1855, and ending August 31st, 1856. 
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cohol..... 2935 1476 7054 20214 .... Molasses, bls 108 515 11425 25276 .... 
errr 15226 491 2730 1069 180 Oil Cake, tns et are Se cake 
tierces. 1755 28 1149 1912 ....)/Oats,sks... 2709 1656 479 ee shke 
Beans, bris. 1450 229 12 200 .... Potatoes, bls 14597 9863 73 «61888 ..... 
Brooms, doz 12956 12340 935 1868 125 Pork & Ba’n 
Butter, bris. 1351 477 43 521 419 hhds 7795 364 15948 9898 67 
Butter, firk’s “ tlerces. 12407 526 10280 186% 23 
and kegs. 19695 7108 54 1271 279 “ barrels 50784 265 24552 35268 .... 
Bran & c sks 650 2295 10429 5768 .... “ boxes. 420 12 7805 17266 .... 
Bagging,pes 1250 4111 ...... eee Fi, I te 876615 738605 .... 
Corn, sks... 1495 1510 68393 38862 ....| Rope, pkg.. 1100 §=62815 231 998 .... 
Corn M’'tl, bis Wibtaig ta ce 259 822 ....|Soap, bxs .. 1762 8050 14101 18259 220 
GS otinces niices anne 8 ....| Sheep, head ...... ENE 6 ntites S597 .... 
“ bxs.. 41643 58078 2648 17248. Sugar, hhds 1 436 42606 18298 .... 
Candles .... 75299 50846 16648 48935 210 Salt, bris . 12 5589 250 25213 .... 
Cattle, head. 34 44 5 21265 .... - sacks.. ay dk alendan b 8191 1695 Si42.... 
Cotton, bales ...... 12 16553 5060 ....|Sd Flax, bris 139 TT 108 404 .... 
Coffee, sacks ...... 8135 2220 27548 ..../S’y mdz,pks $9330 288229 85335 T2ism .... 
Coop’ge, des 19488 45085 13984 81229 ....| * tons. 414 2652 52 «6841 100 
Eggs, bris . 8571 283 455 5294 ....) “ liq’rs, br 1692 12678 1083 10898 210 
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Grease, bris ...... 686 1112 oa oni | Tallow, bris. 158 62 1096 2778 .... 
Grass Seed. ...... 1745 708 =—280 .... | Tobacco, 
Horses, head 446 880 85 512 ..../ kgs, bxs.. 1010 6776 2269 17690 95 
Hay, bales... 653 181 100 104 ....4.% thde.. 252 54 48404215... 
Hemp, bales ...... 852 ee Se ee ee SS c- 
PEED. 5s atisec tac sees. 7315 ....|) Vimegar, bls 1047 38709 522 693) .... 
Hides, No.. . 97 0 18562 16591 ....| Whisky .... 118547 99665 69639 69583 $28) 
Iron, pes... 17553 907199 12582 518984 ||: Wool, bales. ...... 84 5456 8151 .... 
“ bundle 1648 41861 1964 46566 ... | Wool, tbs... ...... 2.2... seceee 896 .... 
© me .. 58 935 1816 9022 19) W’eL’d, kgs 683 14986 6642 $4752 .... 


Lard, bris.. .2265 825 8783 19965 20 Castings,pes 2362 80973 1123 047) .... 
kegs... 17708 805 16945 14980 153 “tons 1010 2061 ap we 
Lard Oil bris 7082 2020 18005 29515 15! 
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COMMERCE OF CHARLESTON, 1865-'66.* 


Comparative Statement of Colton and Rice at Charleston, embracing Stock on 
; hand, Receipts, and Exports. 


























1856. Same time last season. 
_— “ a t “ ™ 

COTTON. RICE. COTTON. RICE. 

S. I. Upl'd.  Bbls. 8. I. Upld. Bbls. 
Stock on hand, Sept. 17. 520 1,565 410 1,870 15,661 1,537 
Received since Auv. 21.. 43 718  ORe* wtithae  abovs eee 
Received prey iously a als UE SE BOL. EO | oaths di, a vba cade en oe 
Total receipts...... 29,601 488,182 143,836 24,971 497,187 108,055 
Exported since Aug. 21.. 56 §=2,148 Di Me Chae taea cccpene caveuee 
Exported previously.... 27,996 483,666 126,189 ...... ssseees caneees 
Total exports...... 28,052 485,814 127,786 24,451 495,251 93,545 
On shipboard not cleared ...... | ae 98 455 20 

City consumption, since 

Beptemoer ).. 6.38.) . caewe eedes'es eee oe 14,100 
EE eee 518 233 i f RID bei 





Deduct from total receipts 28,570 486,391 142,817 24,549 496,077 107,665 





Remain’gon hand Aug. 31 1,081 1,791 1,019 422 1,110 890 





Statement of Exports of Wheat, Flour, and Naval Stores, for the port of Charles- 
ton, from Sepiember 1, 1855, to August 80, 1856. 
































enonwlil ies Wheat Flour N. Stores. 

‘ bushels. barrels. barrels. 
Liverpool.........6. ror oe os 56,8388 8,722 7,882 
Other British ports. ........000ecee0e 213 2,000 1,113 
Total Great Britain..............00. 56,851 5,722 8,995 
Barres. « cee ses ks Se Te see "Sees cue 850 
Uther French ports........ oak «tamed DeGee § “pede acd 861 
Rakel Ts «vb des cen ob ey cna: C2 fete es 711 
North of Enrope........... bas ohm 510 3 1,784 
South of Europe.............00 Pe eee 973 499 
South America and West Indies....... ........ 1,779 185 
Total Foreign ports...........sse0e- 90 ,540 8,477 12,174 
PIN, it BAe diid yh 0 008 6 s:ehoeell 13,108 2,627 4,080 
COS Eh 6 occ teceeecs seebes ~- 475,820 23,499 14,594 
Philac elphia dlevestnpaibh aera @ 0b dbiiiies bs of nane- et 19,298 505 2,552 
Baltimore and Norfolk.............. Tues -veaweedee 203 
Other United States ports............ 69,525 3,937 615 
Wet Commies csc cies cccesectc «os. 684,816 80,568. 21,897 
Grand Total...... PP See Ie eo» 675,356 89,045 34,071 





*From the Tables of the Charleston Mercury. 
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Statement of Cotton and Rice at Charleston. 


From Sept. 1, 1855, to 
Aug. 31, 1856. 


From Sept. 1, 1854, to 
Aug. 31, 1855. 



































ExporteD To. - — a, 

7 SI. Uprd Rice. 8. L Upl'd. Rice. 

Liverpool Ree be ducati 13,0386 159,803 4,473 14,412 186,548 1,544 
Seotlamd.....sscces 89 4,983 4 118 2,817 4 
Other British ports. 89 2,582 SE eas ae 207 1,148 
Total G. Britain.... 13,214 167,818 5,700 14,530 189,572 2,691 
TCU: cictws tees es 5,509 75,685 3,404 4,150 61,881 1,628 
WE Dacdarcen svvsee 1,355 .. “eee carey 
Other French ports.. ...... 4,847 Fe 4,603 619 
Total France....... 5,509 81,887 4,796 4,150 66,506 2,247 
Pe Lue denes Fe wees es 7,698 BOGS. . .kabeen 2,611 756 
ES Sey) > eee 2,753 ek! ee ee 4,878 814 
North of Europe.... 42 89,234 "ae 6,211 2,295 
Total N. of Europe.. 42 49,685 gat ep 13,700 8,865 
South of Europe.... ...... ee eee eT 27,020 ...... 
bf OE | a. csain. Revie de 17,657 
Total Foreign ports. 18,765 352,346 30,919 , 18,680 296,798 25,960 
) RE aa ee 231 8,827 7,875 120 12,065 4,383 
Rhode Island, &... 27 2,640 Be  cawlene Ban -tai.. 
New York......... 9,021 95,755 54,4138 5,651 157,106 382,545 
Philadelphia. ..... 8 16,200 17,166 ...... 19,118 5,767 
Balt. and Norfolk... ...... 9,928 See ore 9,898 7,512 
ROW Bee, Bein: acais. aeedans pS ee, en ee 17,142 
Other U.S. ports... ...... 118 Marre re 60 236 
Total coastwise..... 9,287 183,468 96 , 867 5,771 198,453 67,585 
Grand Total....... 28,052 485,814 127,786 24,451 495,261 938,545 





Comparative Export of Rough Rice and Lumber, for the Port of Charleston. 


From Sept. 1, 1855, to 
Aug. 31, 1856. 


From Sept. 1, 1854, to 
Aug. 31, 1855. 














ExporteD To. R. Rice, Lumber “R. Rice, Lumber 
bushels. feet. bushels. feet. 

Liverpool........00++ 27 ,588 337 , 245 17,740 $63 , 542 
RGOG, « ow wits c% wasccs 93 BU sh thn ek et ree 
Othe: Delhiah Haste. «oo. cc 0e o.ckkie ew sacabie WL ddeon sheila eee 
Total Great Britain... . 49,261 8337 , 245 41,740 663 , 542 
Tk och ise ee cc cadu des GMS He tctcctc cet 28 , 767 
SRNR on thes cos ccs 2,505 ON FR er 829, 239 
Other French Ports.... ....... os 864,659 oo. cece ce’e 285 , 296 
Total France, .......:. 2,505 1,088,739 Tis Pegee 1,143,302 
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Statement of Exports continued, 
EXPORTED TO. R. Rice, Lumber, R. Rice, Lumber: 
bushels. * feet. bushels. feet. 

North of Europe...... 67 ,428 436 , 238 24,326 467 ,385 
South of Europe....... ......++: TRO, TT = wtingn teens 3,038,771 
West Indies, Ge....... wccccccss [ie ° Neaseesenee 2,025,653 
Total Foreign ports.... 119,142 4,012,666 66,066 7,358,653 
SED: co Unk s <0ce «ee Amemne te Fe, Eee ope 1,623 ,466 
| Pe Pare re See. Sécc¥eades 6,405,655 
Lf. . ee 10,975 “* 788,062 6,502 1,135,198 
Piss 6 a ccccs tacseue ve i celts sie enn 8,535,205 
Baltimore and Norfolk. ......... i ae. band 2,577,531 
Other U. 8. ports...... 1,000 293 , 620 500 = 1, 286 , 709 
Total Coastwise....... 11,975 10,885,914 7,002 16,518,764 
Grand Total.......... 181,169 14,898,580 78,068 28,852,417 


SOUTHERN AUTHORS—SCHOOL BOOKS AND PRESSES. 


C. K. Marshall, of Mississippi, thus addresses the New Orleans Picayune. This 
gentleman is well known for his advocacy of reform in the whole department of 
our school literature, and has given his views at several conventions on that 
subject. 


If a dissolution of the Union can be averted, which Heaven 
grant, nothing can contribute more to warding off the blow 
than for the South to put herself in a position to set up house- 
keeping for herself, and stand with “her loins girt about, and 
her lamps burning,” ready for any emergency. Thinking men 
at the North know that a dissolution of the Union would sto 
every factory in the free States, while their operatives ae 
mob their Legislatures, and perhaps burn down the towns and 
cities where the infernal spirits of reckless fanaticism had held 
their orgies, in revenge for the ruin brought upon their duped, 
deceived, defrauded sufferers. 

They know that, in that event, the ships must forsake their 
ports; capital be transferred to the vicinity of the cotton fields; 
the course of trade be wholly changed; the ecopy-right and 
patent laws be annulled, and such commercial treaties be en- 
tered into with the European powers by the South as would 
gre us repose, and send the manufacturers of cotton goods from 
New England to Liverpool to purchase a bale of the raw ma- 
terial, if they could carry on their operations at all. 

If the South drew her patriotism from the arithmetic, she 
would not remain in the Confederacy three months longer. 

But noble patriots—men who would willingly die to cement 
the Union in a true, elevated, constitutional brotherhood—are 
gradually giving up all hopes of its perpetuity. What if that 
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sad catastrophe should fall me, us, like an avalanche, that 
scarcely warns of its approach? What condition would our 
schools and academies be found in, with scarcely a book to 
study, except such as are written with a view to arraying chil- 
dren against their parents, and consequently parents against 
their children, or such as are printed and published by estab- 
lishments which are as hostile to our interests as the maddest 
fanatic who longs for a brand to fire the temple and sanctuary 
of freedom. The following statement I extract from your edi- 
torial: “It is a fact that almost ev ery other book now sent 
from the North, where it is possible to make it so, is used as a 
vehicle for misrepresentation or abuse of us; that nearly every 
school book, especially those used in private establishments, 
contains some of the poison; and something ought certainly 
to be done to prevent this from continuing. The great 
remedy, the only true and worthy one, perhaps, we conceive 
to be the establishment of large publishing houses amongst us; 
but the time appears not yet to be fully arrived when that can 
be done in New Orleans, judging from the little inclination 
shown by capitalists to enter upon such undertakings. Yet 
we think they might do so with advantage.” 

The state of the case, as you describe it, is generally admit- 
ted to be true. 

aa great question to be solved is, how can we induce “the 

stablishment of large publishing houses amongst us.’ 

“ile plan may not be the best, but I shall continue ‘to suggest 
it now and then till something better is offered. It is for our 
Le gislatures to place at the disposal of their Governors from 

$5,000 to $10,000 to be used in the encouragement of the pro- 
duction of home school and text-books. Let it be provided 
that any number of States shall co-operate together by raising 
committees to act as ye eae, to be nominated by the Govern- 
ors of such States. Suppose ten States to adopt the plan. 
Each State has a committee of say seven; out of that number 
they elect two to act on a joint committee formed of two of 
each State committee of the ten States. Then we have twenty 
scholarly, educated, enlightened gentlemen composing a com- 
mittee who shall offer premiums for such works as they want. 
For instance they offer $10,000 for the best work on moral 
philosophy, adapted to our schools. It would not be many 
months till such works, perhaps from a dozen pens, would be 
found competing for the prize. 

The day of adjudication arrives. All the State committees 
have examined the several works and given their votes, and 
the choice is known. The announcement is made publi c. 
From that day on, not an order would be sent for the aboli- 
tion text-books now used, to the Northern publishers. Any 
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printer in New Orleans—the smallest job office—the owner of 
which owns nothing else, and “ poverty hourly staring,” can 
easily afford to pay the successful author, (on time, and not 
very long time,) $10,000 for his manuscripts. 

So the author has made $20,000 to start with. And the 
struggling jobber might safely esteem himself in a safe condi- 
tion, if prudent and persevering. For, orders for the book 
would come faster than he could possibly supply them, though 
he might set a number of Hoe’s steam presses at work. Such 
a book might not be as good, after all, as the committee desired, 
but it being free from lies, perversions, anti-scriptural dogmas, 
sophistries, and withal, highly respectable, it might be esteem- 
ed not only safe, but an advancement. And they would see 
that, the ball once in motion, and the authors offered remune- 
ration, and the South bent on having her own books, their 
services as arbiters would not long be required. The thing 
would work its own way. 

Suppose now, the same true of primers, se books, read- 
ers, geographies, histories, arithmetics, works on mathematics, 
languages, &c., &c., and the joint committee pronounces in 
favor of each as they are deemed worthy. Why, sir, within a 
year or two your city would concentrate an interest or owner- 
ship in some ‘four, five, or six such premium works, and you 
would see one or two publishing houses of the largest magni- 
tude, and noblest enterprise, engaged in such publications to 
be found in America. 

The fact is we must do something to give a popular guaran- 
tee of the patronage and sale of our books before we can ask 
authors and publishers to hazard the labors of a lifetime from 
mere patriotic or pious philanthropy in their production. 

Does not the French Academy of Sciences pursue a similar 
plan? Were not the Bridgewater Treatises, and many other 
most valuable works, produced by some such arrangement? 

But, some one will ask, why not let authors publish their 
books and lay them before the people, and leave it to their 
good sense to judge of their merits and adopt them without 
prizes and the intervention of committees? For obvious 
reasons; to not many of which can we now refer. But, in 
the first place, several authors have tried it and failed. I have 
numerous letters from such writers and know their difiiculties. 
Teachers generally want the books for their schools, out of 
which they themselves learned, and sneer at all others—not 
unfrequently. Then the bookseller has a running account at a 
Northern or Eastern publisher’s, and buys on perhaps twelve 
month’s time, and between the two, the new book is kept en- 
tirely out of any town or neighborhood where it might, under 
other auspices, find a ready sale and valuable use. 
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Besides, an author cannot, now-a-days, afford to wait the old 
tedious, tortoise-paced process of letting a book creep into notiec 
and use for the benefit of his grandchildren. He must be paid 
for his labor. Northern authors grow independent—rich, in- 
deed, by getting their books at once into thousands of schools. 

Now, can a Southern book, printed and published at home, 
hope, unaided by some efficient method of popularizing it, to 

et into so general a use as to indemnify the author and pub-, 
Esher in a reasonable length of time for their toil? I think 
not. The stone to balance the grist is not only found on the 
back of the mill boy’s pony, but in the pulpit, the marts of 
trade, and the school-house. The despotism of habit drives 
the teacher to prefer the books of his boyhood to all others, 
for boyhood with books. I would heap such books, with some 
abatement, in a general pile, and pray tor Omar with his torch, 
and if he came not at the call, I would fire the mass myself, 
and force the teacher to become a learner as well as the pupil ; 
and both should use the books prescribed by the age. 

Another difficulty is found in the fact that, without some 
such popular guarantee, as suggested, no publisher could afford 
to stereotype such books as might be offered, and if so, he could 
only publish them at the expense of the author, who has no 
influential backing to give the assurance of success; and so 
feeds the mice with his volume. 

I go all the time for not merely getting up, writing, and 
making books at home, but for printing and publishing them 
at home, and having them got out from the press by every 
railroad and every water craft. Suppose $50,000 expended in 
premiums by the slave States, within seven years it would save 
those States in the aggregate—to say nothing of any other than 
the last and lowest argument—5,000,000 per annum. 

There are cart loads of manuscripts and books all over this 
region—designed for schools and colleges—by the first and 
best pens of our States, from gentlemen and ladies as capable 
as any in America to write such books, that may never see the 
light, unless a strong public influence shall breathe upon them 
the life and energy of promise and hope. 

The Legislature of Mississippi a goth on this matter, | 
believe, at its approaching session. It would have done so last 
winter, I think, but for the sudden and protracted illness of the 
Hon. Wm. L. Sharkey, who took a warm interest in the matter, 
and was preparing a bill to introduce when taken sick. 

What say the people of Louisiana, and Texas, and Alabama, 
and the other sister States? It will be remembered that the 
great Commercial Convention of Charleston, 8. C., in 1853, 
recommended the Southern States to adopt such a plan. ~The 
same resolutions were reaffirmed at the convention held in your 
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city in January, 1855, and seven gentlemen—among whom 
were the lamented Senator Dawson, of Georgia; D. F. Ken- 
ner, Esq., of New Orleans; M. T. Johnston, of Texas ; Hon, 
J. S. Preston, South Carolina; H. W. Hilliard, Alabama, 
&c.—were appointed a committee to bring the subject to the 
attention of the several Legislatures referred to. As chairman 
of that committee, | have done something; but I have been 
desirous of seeing my own State take the lead, after which I 
may take courage for further action. 

One word more and I elose for the present, though too much 
hurried with other duties to do justice to this subject at present. 

We shall never have a widely circulated, influential Southern 
literature, until we adopt measures for the encouragement of 
remunerative authorship. Let us awake and rise, as surely we 
must, or “be forever fallen.” 
_ Allow me to add, that while no earthly consideration could 
induce me to dabble in politics, my life and my all shall be 
given to the advaneement and up-building of our educational 
interests by every fair and laudable means in which I can co- 
Operate with the numerous and able friends of the cause. 





CHINESE SUGAR CANE; 
irs VALUE AS A SUGAR, GRAIN, FORAGE, AND PRODUCING PLANT. 


In the winter of 1855, the junior editor of this journal ob- 
tained from Boston a few ounces of seed of this plant, then 
newly imported from France. It came very highly recom- 
mended as a sugar-producing and forage plant, but having a 
vivid recolleetion of many previous disappointments with new 
tangled “notions,” we concluded to test it cautiously and mode- 
rately. In order, however, to give it a fair chance, we dis- 
tributed small parcels per mail to friends in various portions of 
Georgia and the adjoining States, and planted for ourselves 
only Zor 8 hills, in a poor spot in our garden. At first, it 
came up like grass or Egyptian Millet, and grew off slowl 
and weakly; but, in a few weeks, it began to shoot upward, 
and in less than three months. attained the height of 8 or 10 
feet, with large and well filled heads of seed, somewhat re- 
sembling broom-corn, but covered with a black husk or chaff. 
Passing by it one day, when the seeds were peaeiy or quite 
ripe, we concluded to test the sweetness of the stalk; so, cut- 
ting a moderate sized cane near the ground and peeling off its 
hard outside coat, we found a solid pith of about three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter, crisp, brittle, and of an exceedingly 
sweet and pleasant flavor—wholly and entirely unlike anything 
of the cornstalk family that we had ever tasted. It was, in 

6 
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fact, ready made candy; and as soon as the younger members 
of the family and the negroes “got the taste” of it, we were 
obliged to interdict its further use, in order tosave seed. When 
the latter were fully ripe, we cut off the heads and saved them 
carefully, noticing, with some surprise, that the leaves or blades 
of fodder were still as fresh, green, and succulent as ever. The 
stalks were then cut off near the ground and fed, leaves and 
all, to our horses, mules, and milch cows—all of which ate of 
it with the greatest apparent relish and avidity. Considering 
that crop dis of for the season, we paid no more attention 
to the stubble or stumps, until we happened to notice that, 
millet-like, they were shooting out anew, and pushing on for 
asecond growth. This we watched with some interest, 
until the first frosts checked it; at which time the stalks were 
six feet high, full of broad and juicy leaves, and with the 
reper Ns of seed just making its appearance above the 
* boot. 

Fully satisfied by this time that it was valuable at least for 
the production of soiling forage and a dried fodder, we next 
turned our attention to its saccharine properties, and fortu- 
nately induced our friend, Dr. Robert Battey, of Rome, Ga., 
who was at the time pursuing the study of experimental chem- 
istry in the well known laboratory of Prof. Booth, of Phila- 
delphia, to test it. As the result of his experiments, Dr. Battey 
sent us three small phials—one containing a fine syrup; one a 
sample of crude, brown sugar; and the other a i good 
sample of crystalized sugar. This we believe to be the first 
cryatalized sugar made in the United States, from the juice of 
Sorgho Sucre; and as Dr. Battey’s opinion of its value as a 

lant fully agreed with the reports of the French savans who 
had investigated its properties, and with our own convictions, 
we this year disseminated it more widely and planted nearly 
two acres, for the express purpose of raising the seed and test- 
ing the ability of the plant to bear repeated cuttings, like the 
Egyptian and other varieties of millet. It was planted very 


late, on poor soil, and has received but imperfect culture; and . 


yet at the present time (August 25) a portion of it has been 
cut three times, and is growing off finely, while the remainder 
has ripened its seed, and will yield a full crop of excellent fod- 
der the present stalks are cut off at the ground and crushed 
for syrup, or fed out to our stock. 

So much for its introduction into this section, and its histo 
among us thus far. It is our deliberate opinion that, for “soil- 
ing,” (eutting green, pe se-sorgg for the — of syrup, 
sugar, cider, or wine, alcohol, fodder, (an in at the same 
time,) it will be found invaluable to the South, and that no plant 


of recent introduction among us can at all compare with it. 
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The foregoing paper is taken from the Southern Cultivator. Gov. Hammond, 
of South Carolina, has lately reported upon the subject to the Beach Island Agri- 
cultural Society. It is certainly one of great importance to Southern planters. 
The following account of experiments upon the plant, appears in a circular let- 
ter from a very intelligent and experienced agriculturist, Richard Peters, Esq., 
of Atlanta, Georgia. 


I feel it my duty .to make known to the Southern public the 
result of my syrup-making from the Chinese sugar millet, in 
hopes that others who have sown this valuable variety of the 
millet may be induced to work it up into syrup this season. 

I send you a few joints of the cane and a sample of the syrup, 
of which I have made several barrels. 

I obtained my start of seed during the spring of 1855, from 
D. Repmonn, Esq., of the “Southern Cultivator.” I considered 
it a “humbug” from its close resemblance in seed and growth 
to the “Guinea corn,” until my children, towards fall, made 
the discovery of its being to their taste equal to the true sugar- 
cane. 

This year I planted one patch April 15th, and another May 
18th, near Calhoun, Gordon county, on land that would pro- 
duce during a “seasonable” year _ bushels of corn per acre, 
and this year not over twenty bushels. 

The seed were sown carelessly in drills three feet apart, and 
covered with a one horse plough. I intended to “ i ae out” 
to a stand of one stack six inches apart in the row, but failed 
to get a good stand, as the seed came up badly, from the deep 
and irregular covering. I worked this out, as for corn, plough- 
ing twice and hoeing once. 

At the suggestion of Gov. Hammond, of South Carolina, I 
determined to give the syrup-making a fair trial, and conse- 
quently ordered from the es Winship, of Atlanta, a very 
complete horse-power miil, with vated. iron rollers, which 
has worked admirably, crushing out juice for eight gallons of 
syrup per hour. It is worked by two mules, with one hand to 
put in the eane and a boy to drive. 

On the 13th of this month, finding the seed fully ripe, I had 
the fodder pulled and the seed h cut. 

The yield of fodder per acre is 1,100 to 1,300 Ibs., and yield 
of seed 25 bushels, of 36 lbs. to the bushel. At the first trial 
of the mill, 70 average canes gave 20 qts. of juice. Subse- 
quently, 606 average canes, passed once snes abe rollers, 
pore 38 gallons and 1 qt.; passed a second time t ugh, 2 gal- 
ons. . The 40 gallons and 1 qt. gave 8 gallons of thick syrup. 

I carefully measured an eighth of an acre having the best 
canes and the best stand, and another eighth having the poorest 
canes and the poorest stand. The result I give below, the canes 
passed once through the roller. 
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Best Eighth of an Acre. 
Yield of juice from 3,315 eanes.......... 253 gals. 
Yield of syrup from 253 gals. of juice.... 584 “ 
Rates per acre of syrup......-.+.-.++4. 468 “ 
Poorest Kighth of an Acre. 
Yield of juice from 2,550 canes.......... 179 gals. 
Yield of syrup from 179 gals. of juice.... 43} “ 
Rate per acre of syrup.............006 346 “ 
Weight of 30 selected canes............. 494 Ibs. 
Weight of juice pressed out............. 25¢ “ 
Weight of crushed cane...............65 Ss. 
Loss in ertshing.............e bee eeee 
Weight of crushed cane dried in sun..... oF « 


Obtaining such unlooked-for success with the Chinese sugar- 
cane, I concluded to try our common corn. From a“new 

ound,” planted 3 by 3, one stalk to a hill, a week beyond 
the roasting-ear stage, I selected 30 stalks: 


Weight of 30 stalks.................... 352 Ibs. 
VEO IIE: 9 ed tenures oie he ang bea «9.0 154 
Weight of crushed stalks............... 193 * 
Load I COUBRIRG . « vicive sci vwvccenccess + Ib. 
BREE MEME, carts cab kk tir eaket *iees 1¢ pts. 


The syrup was of a peculiar disagreeable taste, entirely un- 
fit for table use. 

The following tests were made at the mill by Dr. Robert 
Battey, of Rome, (Ga.) a graduate of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy : 


Specific gravity of juice.............4... 1.085 
“ "ae SRE RLERT EL CELLET “1.355 

* ew Orleans syrup..... 1.321 
Thermometer applied to syrup...........% aT 
m PRICe.. .s.se ck wees 70° 
Saccharometer ni TCERET Ee. Cece 254° 


The juice should be placed in the boilers immedialely on 
being pressed out, and then boiled slowly until the green scum 
ceases to rise; then stir in a teaspoon full of air-slacked lime 
to five gailons of juice; continue skimming and boiling until 
the syrup thickens and hangs down in flakes on the rim of the 
dipper. Ihave made the clearest syrup by simply boiling and 
skimming, without lime or clarifiers; but the lime is requisite 
to neutralize a portion of the acid in the juice. The true pro- 

rtion must be determined by well-conducted experiments. 

The cost of making the syrup in upper Georgia, in my opin- 
ion, will not exceed ten to fifteen cents per gallon. This I 


shall be able to test another season by planting and working 
up fifty acres of the cane. 
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I am satisfied that this plant will enable every farmer and 
planter in the Southern States to make at home all the syrup 
required for family use, and I beleive that our chemists will 
soon teach us how to convert the syrup into sugar for export, 
as one of the staples of our favored clime. 





COMMERCIAL RESULTS—-SAVANNAH, 1865-’56.* 
Exports of Cotton and Rice, from the Port of Savannah, commencing Septem- 





ber 1, 1856. 
COTTON. RICE. 
ct - es . “_ c . —“— ~ 
WHERE TO. Since Aug, 26. Previously. Since Previ- 


Aug. 26. ously. 
8. L Upland SL Upland. Tierces. Tierces. 



































Liwerpodl....csce secces  cosseces 7,736 161,207 ...... 890 
ai eee ig i GUE be abate dnobhe ces +bbadb! weeded 
CES PON GK ec iicne ‘bv cbeese 59 906. SH. 15 
Thetel to G. Baiteie 2.026. cccccces t7en > 3Oi, G41. Sein. 911 
pa a EES ee od 676 ae Cee 99 
ED 8. os 00d. Sch heeds tek ace fobnebeedetheseds (iver etde 
GER IEG icc ccd. -condeaiinls 0 dns cobadteae ibawds ) dedec bee 
Potal te PONG cc ccc. | weteweee 676 "| Rn 99 
I do cha cene GA baERSE Sethe se | Sebbeees Sewaegs comangine 
GR INES ode wd che te Riad c.nciesd pMbSbele, ae ceed scvccaes 
Ces Bs eatin bis cance. mecca =. Sa 559 
Tabet Bac Us. cksocs  4ddcwpensecbecees LOE waco 559 
erat. «:s 6c ieee nee peanee Shs caeeen wea ce Bea reise 2,577 
Other WB FO cccccs tudwoacd Fey PES Ter Tee ee. Paes 286 
Bowls BURG pcce c0ccss) Fe escess Sheers cecccens weeres . ccsese ee 
OGner FY Oe eh i500 BRS Se 66a ORES. > hee crn t  biects 1,089 
Wet. GOs TONG sccnks.  Ghave stk SMbtas scvoagace™ Uabeee 6,652 
New York....... 8 448 2,722 128,166 50 8,160 
BOM se eect ste cathe’ 250 135 89,205 ...... 4,924 
POUR «dea sedovn. itipked Caddy SS: dense 863 
Philadelphia..... ....-- 174 15 Sh GOR. 5 ane os 2,787 
pS ee ME cas... 4,656 116 817 
Charleston... ..... ..se.- 45 2,782 12,489 20 778 
ths ss chee chekee natn ERAGar, Sie ss od Siadeikee abe eee 
ee. o's ons). oetasebas. wanieee ry eee 2,960 
Total Coastwise .. 8 1,112 65,654 208,633 186 21,289 
Grand Total ..... 7 8 1,112 14,125 381,551 186 29,510 





* From the Republican. 
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Comparative Exports of Lumber, from the Port of Savannah, commencing Sep- 



































tember 1, 1855. 
Since : . 1854. 
WHERE TO. Aug. 29. Previously. 
i | Pree ee ee eee ee 2,232,213 5,185,803 
DRGs so kaccces take benotnsienceneee newts 6c 450,643 1,900,289 
Other British Ports ........cccdecccces 195,874 11,505,923 6,043,378 
Total to Great Britain................. 195,874 14,188,779 18,129,470 
LE E.R Pr a a a 736,108 4,805 
Rio 0.00 <'é ka ome 0 cpa ¢ AEE «Raa Oe 172,321 197 ,887 
Cer OGRE FOGG. ocik':. cncinic thw cxdauks cibeae< 288 , 152 827,300 
Total to Peateess... occ cPeb eevee cehewes 1,196,491 1,029,992 
ns ons con ne ceehaaeda: «+ eaiieiae 1,198,484 1,644,333 
We II ocd bid's S'vewgrho'Tas es ‘Sbtays o* 926,581 1,532,106 
Wok Ber. 0... o okidh < hcecttews seas 93,029 1,699,254 2,949,691 
Total to Foreign Ports................. 93,029 8,824,319 6,126,130 
a yok. so Pac uhentideéd ete Cac cntmcn 2,949,921 1,220,772 
ME ao ca a Lat's obs do oe hate 1,085 ,026 649,189 
SE Dn dee cuag dou +s cebciwdhe coe 27,508 8,864,615 2,680,766 
FO icin vovbvecccontbebipets 4a dtnacatl 708 ,829 530,564 
BDatiomape ane Worfalk:......cccccusccccs cncvecase 456,929 594,060 
COigie Bs Bee aes 06a cctceres ebimee sede: i - 5,476,385 2,882,959 
Dotel Goasriadie.., «+. +. 0vedetvews -- 27,508 14,491,705 8,558,310 
Grand Total... ......... cee eeeseeeces 316,411 838,701,294 28,843,902 
Comparative Statement of Cotton. 
UPL’D. 8. I. 
Stock on hand Sept. 1, 1855...... .......0 00 se aeee 800 300 
Received since Aug. 26.......... Ra, ee wight a es 0 0 
Received previously.............. 382,182 14,683 382,902 14, 683 
uate. 5. qaredl 383 , 702 14,983 
Exported since Aug. 26.......... 1,112 8 RAMA \-chdla. 00 
Exported previously ............ 381,890 14,125 383 , 002 14,133 
Stock on hand and on shipboard 
not cleared Sept. 1, 1856....... ....... et 700 850 
Same time last year. 
Stock on hand Sept. 1, 1855...... ...0.--. 0 saeee’ 2,600 600 
—weertons fees hae Gccanee BS Nahe LEE > ai ans 
Received previously............. 365 , 889 14,928 365 , 889 14,928 
itnige és. Fe wen ° 368 ,489 15,528 
Exported since Aug. 26.......... ... ie s. Seebee sep sens nesaes 
Exported previo y ee seceeevecs 867 , 689 15,228 367 ,659 15,228 
Stock on hand and on shipboard 
not cleared Sept. 1, 1855....... .. oS ee ee 800 300 
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IMPORTS OF CINCINNATI. 


Value of principal Imports into the port of Cincinnati for the years ending Au- 
gust 31, 1855 and 18656. 


oo > —_ Land 2 > — = 
= = = 
Axricuzs. E Fs 23 2 Es ARTICLES. E : 23 ES g 
g o ed ? < ; © Red ? 
Apples, gr. 
bi 81594 110 84753 38539 | Malt, bush 175 120467 62297 
Beef ..... 1534 1200 18408 20309 | Nails, kgs. 104067 475 494817 485568 
=a 599 18 00 10782 74336 | Oil, bris... 130838 8800 497154 267040 
ng 
we: 23 290 67 288 | bxs. & bris. 7972 =2500 89860 66195 
y Oakum bis. 8856 17 50 67480 
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SENATOR HUNTER’S APPEAL TO THE NORTH. 


We extract from the able and statesmanlike speech of Senator Hunter, deliv- 
ered at Albany, the following: 


Let us look now to the ground upon which the Southern 
slaveholders are attacked as an oligarchy, and see how far 
these arguments may be applied to other social systems also, 
The census shows that slave property, like all other property, 
is unequally distributed, and that a majority of the whites in 
the Southern States do not own slaves. Soom this slender 
foundation this charge of oligarchy is made and proclaimed. 
Suppose that the census had been so taken as to show the num- 
ber of persons in the United States who own more than $5,000 
worth of property, they would probably constitute a less pro- 
portion of the entire white population than the slaveholders, 
as compared with the non-slaveholding whites of the South. 
The number of persons holding an interest in real estate in 
this country is estimated only at a million and a half; the 
number holding as much as $5,000 in property would. proba- 
bly be still less. When such a fact as that is howis how easy 
will it be to denounce these capitalists as oligarchs! May 1t 
not be said that the real power of society is in han few hands ¢ 
These are the men who can establish powers, fee advocates, 
and wield the immense power which money gives. 

The owner of the factory, who lives on his capital, perhaps 

ts as much of the proceeds as all the laborers who work in 
it day by day, and from morning until night. The ship-owner, 
who sleeps quietly at home, probably divides equally with all 
the men who sail the ship and face the perils of the sea. This 
charge of oligarchy may be made in the one case as in the 
other. Doubtless it may be said truly in defence of all this, 
that without the laws which encourage and protect the accu- 
mulation of capital, this vast framework of human society, 
with all its refinement and civilization, would disappear, and 
that by such an event millions of employments by which hu- 
man beings subsist would be destroyed, and along with them 
would perish those whom they enabled to live. But cannot 
arguments of this nature be used to reply to the charge South 
as well as North? If those things only issue out of the neces- 
sary constitution of society in one place, so they do in the 
other. 

But, fellow-citizens, if under the sanction of some supposed 
state of the public opinion of the world, which has no legal 
form of expression—if under the proscription of some law, 
written only in the breasts of those who claim to reveal it, 
those institutions which are guarantied and recognized by the 
constitution and laws of the government ordained by society 
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can be overthrown—how ean any government be safe, or 
any constitution be secured and protected, otherwise than by 
force? I might have inquired how the public opinion of the 
world is ascertained, which is said to proseribe the existence 
of slavery, but I choose rather to examine into the alleged law 
to see if it may not apply to institutions other than those of the 
South. I say | might inquire how this public opinion is ascer- 
tained, which is said to outlaw us, because it is notorious that 
slavery has been recognized as legal by the world during far 
the largest portion of its history. As far back as human tra- 
ditions go it-is"to be found. There isnot a nation of antiquity, 
as far as we have aceounts of them, which did not tolerate 
it; there is not a nation in Europe which did not lay the 
foundation of its civilization in eoerced labor or. involuntary 
servitude. The time is comparatively recent since it existed 
almost everywhere under the favor of law. The strongest na- 
tion of Europe still maintains it. The Constitution of the 
United States recognizes it, the laws of nearly half the States 
of the Union establish it, and the highest judicial tribunals in 
the land acknowledge this law to be valid. 

If such sanctions as these cannot secure property and institu- 
tions, how is it to be done at all under the forms of law? But 
what is this law which thus overrules constitutions and human 
government? It is a law which ordains that man cannot hold 
property in man, and asa consequence proscribes involuntary 
servitude. lellow-citizens, what is property in man, and what 
involuntary servitude? Property may be absolute or limited ; 
it may be in fee or for a term of years. In practice one man 
may hold property in the services of another for life, as in 
the law of slavery; for a term of years, as in an appren- 
ticeship; or for: months, weeks, days, and hours, in the case 
of domestics, or mechanics, or lawyers, or doctors. In civ- 
ilized society there is no man, except in the rare cases of 
those living on accumulated capital, who does not sell te another 
a property in his services. This is servitude, and if constrain- 
ed by the necessities of poverty, it is as much involuntary as if it 
were forced by any other physical necessity. The evils which 
are ascribed to one form of this servitude are common to them 
all, and so claimed to be by this socialist sect of whom I 
have spoken. 

Are heed eases of separation in families to be found where 
slavery exists? do they not also occur whenever a man is forced 
by his necessity to sell his labor in the highest market? Are 
many revolting instances to be found of the submission by one 
man of his wife to another in the one case? do they not also 
occur in the other. Shall we for this reason proclaim that no 
man shall be allowed tosell his labor, or give a right of property 
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in his services to another? To do so would be to destroy 
more than half the value of labor, to rob millions of human 
beings of the means of subsistence, and to dissolve all human 
society. Now, why these og any evils, exist, it passes 
my metaphysics to determine. y it was ordained that man 
should live by the sweat of his brow, or why the primeval 
curse was pronounced, I cannot satisfactorily explain. The 
most we can do is to make the best of the necessities which 
they impose upon us. 

These considerations justify the social system of the South 
as well as that of the North. In the South we refer proudly 
to the fact that the negro race has improved more under our 

atronage than in any other situation in which they have ever 
cae placed. Our system of organization has made the im- 
provement of both races compatible with the peace and harmony 
of society. The co-existence upon the same soil of two races 
which differ so much in physical organization, and of which 
the one is inferior to the other, is undoubtedly attended b 
some evils; but these evils are mitigated, and not increased, 
by establishing the relation of shevary ialigen them. The evils 
which are poe attributed to this institution are, for the most 
part, to be ascribed to the natural disparity of the races, and 
the fact that a are thrown together to struggle for subsistence 
on the same soil. 

Fellow-citizens, I have been thus particular in endeavoring 
to show that the application of these principles would be revo- 
lutionary in any system of society, bécause I firmly believe that 
if they should serve their turn in one case, they will soon after- 
wards be used as the weapons in a general war upon the insti- 
tution of property itself. However that may be, there can be 
but little oubt, i think, but that their present tendency is to 
put in peril the Union of the States. Is there any consequence 
to flow from the election of a sectional candidate that could 
compensate you for the risk which you are asked to incur? 
What is it that the North risks in the dissolution of the Union? 
I pass over for the present the loss of power, moral and politi- 
a that it would sustain in such an event as this. I ask, now, 
what would it lose in point of national wealth and resources ? 
The expenditures of the —- have probably now reached 
sixty millions of dollars, and the day is not far distant when 
they may amount to seventy millions. Of these the North 
secures by far the larger share of the disbursements. When 
the army appropriation bill was in dispute an approximate 
estimate was made as to the portions which would probably 
be disbursed in the non-slaveholding States and Territories. 
The result was, as well as I can recollect, that the proportion 
was something about four-fifths, and in some of the other gene- 
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ral appropriation bills their share would have been still larger. 
I do not pretend that any accurate estimate could be made, 
but it was sufficiently near for general results. I suppose there 
can be little doubt but that four-fifths of the entire expenditures 
are disbursed North. 

But if we take population as the test of contribution—and 
although not accurate as a test, it is nearly enough so to ap- 
proximate to the truth—their share wads have been about 
thirteen parts out of twenty-two, or something more than one- 
half. Instead, then of receiving the disbursement of four-fifths 
of sixty millions, as probably they will do, their share, accord- 
ing to the contribution, would have been little more than thirty- 
five millions. The difference of twelve millions is what, then, 
they probably owe to the Union. Now, the constant disburse- 
ment of twelve millions per annum to any section beyond what 
it contributes, is equivalent to creating for its benefit a United 
States five per cent. stock to the amount of two hundred and 
forty millions of dollars. That this statement approximates to 
the truth of the case I have very little doubt ; that it receives 
much more from the federal expenditure than it contributes, 
if their contribution is to be measured by their population, I 
have no doubt. The last returns of navigation and commerce 
show the aggregate of American tonnage to be about five mil- 
lions of tons. 

If we take the relative populations of the free and slave 
States as the measure of division between the two confedera- 
cies, the northern would be entitled to not quite 3,000,000 tons. 
If we take the statement in the census of the number of persons 
in the free and slave States employed in navigation, as a 
measure of the actual distribution of this tonnage, the North 
has more than four-fifths, or something more than 4,000,000. 
Here, then, are at least 1,000,000 of tonnage for which she is 
indebted to the Union. In the census table the product of 
manufactures, mining, and the mechanic arts for 1850 is stated 
at $1,013,336,463, which represents, according to that state- 
ment, a profit of something like 43 per cent. upon the entire 
capital employed in those pursuits, for labor, for raw material, 
machinery, and fixtures. Deduct from this the amount ex- 

rted abroad, and the residue is the product of supply for the 

ome demand. If this demand be measured by numbers, 
then the share of the northern confederacy would be about 
600,000,000; but according to the table, the actual division 
gives them more than 800,000,000. Here then, is an annual 
— of something like $200,000,000 which is due to the 
nion. 

To all this is to be added an item whose value to the North 

we have no means to measure, even approximately—I mean 
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the cotton trade. With the exception of specie, there is no 
commodity yet known to trade which is so capable of being 
made the basis of an enlarged system of credits. The cotton 
bale is an almost universal bill of exchange; there are few 
markets in the world where it is not to be sold for the costs of 
produetion, and transportation, and a reasonable profit upon 
them, This fact, and the regularity of its supply, have given 
it a capacity to constitute a basis for exchange, such as no 
other commodity, save specie, has ever possessed. 

Now, the advantages of that vast system of credits go mainly 
to the American centre of trade—to your own great city, 
which is not only the centre of American commerce, but is 
destined to become the centre of trade and exchange for the 
world, if this Union should last long enough to enable her to 
fulfil her destiny. In this estimate of the material losses which 
the North would experience if the Union were dissolved, [ 
have left out some important items. The employment zanked 
in the census as that of commerce is especially so. The gene- 
ral prostration of eredit and commerce, which a dissolution of 
the Union might occasion, I have not considered. I have 
said nothing either of the chances of commercial rivalry on 
the part of the South. Ihave referred only to some of the 
leading items, whose importance may be estimated when they 
are considered along with the fact that the whole property, 
real and personal, of the United States, is computed only at 
$7,000,000,000. So far I have only considered the pecuniary 
risks; but the aetual loss of political power which the North 
would suffer in sueh an event is a matter which involves con- 
siderations of as much or more magnitude than the other. As 
the Union now stands, the power of the government is in the 
hands of the free States; they have the majority everywhere— 
ii both branches of Congress, and in the eleetoral colleges, 
which make the President. If they should choose to do so, 
they could wield the whole power of the government; what- 
ever strengthens that, strengthens them. In that point of view, 
the strength which the South adds to the General Government 
adds also to their own, As things now stand, they may wield 
not only their own power, but often that of the minority also. 
Divide the Union, and they are limited to, the strength of the 
free States alone. Nay, this is the best view of*the question, 
which supposes the confederacies to be friendly. If they were 
hostile, then her strength would be measured by the difference 
between the two. Such are the losses to which the North 
would be exposed by a dissolution of the Union, in that view 
of the case ; but those who are seeking to press you to extreme 
measures take another view of the question. They say that 
the South could not successfully resist, and in the end must 
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submit. That is certainly very opposite to my opinion upon 
the subject; but, for argument’s tke, let us suppose it te be so. 

Suppose that, in the event of resistance, you had conquered 
the dav e States, what would you do with ‘them? There is no 

rovision in. the Constitution for holding dependent provinces. 
y ou would have to change that, and your form of government 
too, to effect such an object. But suppose you could do it, 
there are the two races together; what would you do with 
them? Repeat the West India experiment, convert the South- 
ern States into one great Jamaica, one vast Nigritia? What 
then would become of the vast commerce and rich customers 
who now contribute to your power and wealth? What, too, 
would be the consequences of the destruction of the great 
source of supply for that staple upon which so many people 
beyond the limits of the Southern States depend for subsistence ? 
Unless that race be subjected in some way to involuntary ser- 
vitude in the South, either these consequences would arise, or 
they would be exterminated like the red man, in its competi- 
tion with the white. Is either event a consummation to be 
desired! Could the free States derive any benefit, morally, 
politically, or socially, from such results as these / 

But there is still another view of this case. It is said that 
this sectional party might be placed in power, and administer 
the Government upon their own principles, and still the South 
would remain in the Union. Suppose, then, for argument sake, 
that this supposition were true. Take it that they remained 
in the Union with a fixed sense of the injustice of its Govern- 
ment, with a belief that in their cases its power would be used 
for purposes of offence instead of defence, and that its patron- 
age would be employed to breed and engender civil strife in 
their midst. They still preserve their votes, according to this 
supposition, which gives them nearly one-half the power of 
the Senate, and more than one-third of that of the House of 
Representatives, and of the electoral colleges. How would 
that vote be thrown? to aid and support such a government, 
or to embarrass and thwart it? How long, under such cireum- 
stances, would the Government continue to be a practicable 
machine? So great an obstraction as this constantly interposed 
in its way would destroy any representative government. Ours 
could hardly endure through one presidential term. 

Now, fellow-citizens, the moral of all this is, that the free 
States cannot preserve their present ascendency in the Govern- 
ment unless they use it with justice, moderation, and due re- 
gard to the rights and feelings of the other States of the Union. 
The result of this reasoning is to show that they cannot admin- 
ister this Government upon the sectional principles which are 
now proposed, without certainly a great loss of political power, 
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and probably without an immense sacrifice of material wealth 
and pecuniary resources. Now, what are the considerations 
in the election of a President upon these principles which 
could justify them in incurring these risks, not only to them- 
selves, but to others? It cannot be to bestow thepatronage of 
the Government upon certain individuals. This would be too 
poor a view of such a question. Is it on account of the im- 
portance which is attached to the admission of Kansas as a free 
State in the Union? Is it only to secure this that these im- 
mense interests are to be put atstake? The free States already 
hold the greater share of political power. Whether Kansas is 
to come in as a free or a slave State cannot surely affect their 
position in that regard. You have the relative superiority now 
in point of political strength, and if the Union lasts, every 
census must increase it. Took to the Territories that are to 
come in as free States. 

Remember the fact that the annual increase of the free 
States from a immigration alone is greater than the an- 
nual increase of the entire negro population of the Union. If 
things remain as the Constitution has fixed them, and events 
pursue their usual course, the increase of your majorities in 
the Federal Government is assured and certain. If the South- 
ern States are content with this, why should you seek to dis- 
turb the existing state of things? tn the one way your gain 
is certain, no matter what the result of the Kansas question ; 
in the other, you may risk everything. You have the power 
now and legitimately, and with the consent of the South, if you 
use it justly; but if you attempt to abuse it for sectional pur- 
poses, you expose vast interests to the risks and hazards of a 
contest which can eventuate in no way without some loss of 
power to the free States, and which might end in the destruc- 
tion of both parties in the conflict. I can think of no calcu- 
lation of chances which would justify the North in trying the 
fearful experiment of administering this Government not only 
without a Southern man in its counsels, but in opposition to the 
essential interest, and, it may be to the peace of the South 
itself. Surely, if there be any State which would risk more 
than another in such an experiment, it is this, the Empire State 
of the North. Yours is the Queen City of the West, which 
sits enthroned on the shores of yonder beautiful bay, with one 
hand on the ocean and the other on the lakes, to gather wealth 
from both. No wind can blow that does not ut em her upon 
the wave the rich tribute of commerce from some distant clime, 
or some neighboring State. The very snows of heaven, which 
benumb the arm of industry in so many other places, only 
seem to give her access to hyperborean regions, and to open 
to her Arctic and Antarctic stores. I know of nothing in the 
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magnificence of the great cities of the dead or living, of the 
East or West, of the Old World or the New, of the present or 
the past, nothing in the creations of medizval commerce, or of 
the present age, which can excel, or even — the probable 
future of your great city, if this Union should endure. Are all 
these hopes and prospects to be risked for such considerations 
as are presented to you in the election of a sectional candidate ? 
Fellow-citizens, dark days are indeed before us, if those who 
ossess the immense power of such a Government as ours can 
oe found capable of using it so recklessly and wildly as from 
some quarters they are exhorted to do. When I look forward 
to the possible consequences of this mad course of action, I 
am filled with anxiety, not because I believe the Southern 
States cannot and will not defend themselves if the sad neces- 
sity should arise, but because I wish to preserve the Union 
and save this great scheme of human society. It is but a few 
months since the anniversary of our independence passed over 
our heads. The sun of that morning rose upon more than 
twenty-three millions of American people, who united within 
themselves more of the elements of social strength and indi- 
vidual happiness than were ever combined in the same num- 
ber of persons before. The country was adorned with the rich 
monuments of an industry which seemed to have been directed 
with an energy and a skill almost superhuman. Fair and state- 
ly cities crowned the shores of the seas, and the borders of the 
rivers. The land smiled with happy homesteads, which sent 
up as an incense to Heaven the smoke of millions of house- 
hold fires, kindled on as many altars, which had been consecra- 
ted to peace and all the domestic virtues. The husbandman 
went forth to sow his seed or plant his tree in perfect confi- 
dence that he or his descendants would gather the fruit. The 
mariner ploughed the seas, and looked proudly aloft to the 
stars and the stripes, the emblems of his country’s presence, 
and of a jurisdiction which followed him, and could cover and 
protect him in the most distant climes. The young mother 
rejoiced that her man-child was born into the world, because 
she knew that when he arrived at years of discretion he might 
take any one of a thousand roads which would lead him through 
this happy land to wealth or tohonor. The old man descended 
willi 4 to the tomb, and closed his eyes in peace, in the be- 
lief that he was leaving this fair scene as a perpetual inheri- 
tance to be enjoyed by his children and their descendants. 
And upon what reposed this grand scheme of human happi- 
ness? It rested on the faith feit by our people that they 
would continue to live under the Constitution and the equal 
laws which it enjoined, in the confidence they reposed in the 
sense of justice and mutual affection of each other. 
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But, fellow-citizens, the serpent has erept into that land of 
delight. He understands the secret of the charm, and well 
knows that to scatter rnin he must destroy the mutual confi- 
dence upon which so much happiness depends; accordingly 
he has been busy at his work. 

How long the mutual confidence of our people can with- 
stand such appeals | know not. But if those feelings should 
be destroyed, this great scheme of happiness, this vast fabric 
of human society, must dissolve and perish. The skeleton 
outline may indeed remain, but its harmonious coloring will 
fade away, its beauty.of proportion will disappear, and its 
rrace of motion and its "le of life will become extinct. 

Vhether there be anything short of power divine which can 
cause these dry bones to live again, or resume with light and 
life the inanimate form, 1 cannot say. But this I can say, 
that if there be any human means of regeneration for nations 
that have decayed, or social systems that have become effete, 
history has not as yet recorded them. 


THE CONDITION OF TEXAS, 


We have before us the able report of the Comptroller. We 
avail ourselves of some of its valuable data, and shall endeavor 
to present to our readers, some interesting views of our social 
and political condition. 

During the last four years the assessed acres of land have 
increased eight millions of acres, or at the rate of two millions 
of acres per year, while the value of said land has been in- 
creased twenty-five millions of dollars, or at the rate of six and 
a quarter millions of dollars per year. 

Ve have examined the report of several States.of the Union, 
and we are at liberty to say that this is an astonishing increase, 
and vastly beyond the rates of land assessed in any Southern 
State. 

The average value of land per acre, which in 1852 was only 
874 cents, is now $1 28.* 

While our horses and cattle have not increased much over 
600,000, their valne has inereased nine millions of dollars. In 
1853 the average assessed value per head was $7 82, now it is 
$10 48. 

The increase in the value of other property, such as town 
lots, money at interest, &c., has gone up from eleven millions 
of dollars m 1852 to twenty millions of dollars in 1855. 

Did we not have the facts and figures under the official seal 
of the proper oflicer, we might well consider the statement a 
faney sketch, but such are the plain facts of the prosperity of 
our great and growing State. 
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The facts we here state may be more clearly seen in the 
following table : 
PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF TAXATION-——THEIE VALUE, do. 


The following table shows the chief articles subject to taxation, with their 
valne, for each of the four years: 





Years. LAND. NEGROES. 
Number of Value — Value 
Acres as- Value per Number Value. of 
sessed. Acre. assessed. each, 


1852... 87,838,792 $33,116,772 $0 874* 68,795 $28,628,990 $416 
1853... 39,175,858 89,256,612 1 00 78,718 35,946,473 456 
1864... 44,580,946 49,961,177 1 12 90,612 46,501,840 6513 
1855... 45,898,869 58,671,126 128 105,608 58,373,924 505+ 





Years. Horses AND CATTLE. MR sew eal 
Value : 
Number Value. per Value. 
assessed. head. 
Me a ie SU AY 1,020,832 $7,977 ,999 $7 82 $11,080,423 
RORBaa o.6's 0h asiv usc 1,164,468 10,217 ,499 8 78 18,734,530 
Rie do kisah 0.00 1,377,472 13 ,465, 805 9 08 17,052,795 
Wea Wien was.enas 0% 1,615,609 16,936 ,423 10 48 20,539,978 


The total value of taxation in the above for the same year 


was— 
Increase per cent. 


of each year. 
Total value property for 1852.... $80,754,094, 164 per cent. 
Total value property for 1853.... 99,155,114, 23 per cent. 


Total value property for 1854.... 126,981,617, 28 per cent. 
Total value property for 1855.... 149,521,451, 174 per cent. 
Aveengs increase per cent. for 1852 to 1855, 21 per cent. 


We have increased in the respective value of our lands, ne- 
groes, horses, and cattle, and other property as follows: 
Tnereased value Slave property since 1852...... $24,744,934 
Increased value Land peoys since 1852...... 25,554,354 
Increased value Horses and Cattle since 1852... 8,958,424 
Increased value of other property since 1852.... 9,509,555 

$68,767,267 


We have thus shown that the increased value of our property 
in the State, upon which assessment is made, is nearly sixty- 
nine millions of dollars, and that it has made.this astonishing 
increase in the last fonr years. 








* Note by the Editor—Parties have the right of assessing their lands at their 
own valuation, and they generally do so at as low rate as their conscience will 
permit them.—Epb. 

+ Few Negroes are sold in Texas at less than $800 each, and the real average 
value of men and women from 1,000 to 1,250. 
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In another year, making a half a decade from 1855, the 
value of the whole taxable property in the State will have 
doubled since 1852. 

While we ec tulate the State on this favorable state of 
things—a state of things which will make a favorable show- 
ing with the most rapidly populating State of the Union—we 
hope it will arrest the attention of the people of other States, 
and prove to them that in the lands of the State of Texas is 
now to be found the best investment.of any inthe Union. We 
present no maaan picture, and our own people will be 
satisfied that with some exertion on the part of the State in 
aid of railroads, we, shall in a few years find ourselves with 
such an increased capital and population as to be able to carry 
on those great works of improvement on a scale commensu- 
rate with our wants. What we want now are some well de- 
vised general trunk roads, and private enterprize, with timel 
State aid, will accomplish it with entire security to the fun 
of the State. 

Weare not aware of the swift progress we are making in all 
the elements of wealth. With but half the resources five years 
ago, railroads and other great improvements were evidently 
matters of doubt and distrust. te the demands of com- 
merce _—* and will command from capitalists what not 
even prodigal bonuses of land have influenced in our behalf. 





THE VALUE OF THE UNION TO THE SOUTH. 
THE, SUFFICIENCY OF THE SOUTH FOR AN INDEPENDENT GOVERNMENT, * 


It is, ~ cee eg as the free —— — a majority in the 
Senate, and a very jority in the House of ta- 
tives of the United Santee es that they have thus abou to 
legislate upon our institutions—that they have declared their 

ae to employ it—that aggression is constantly becoming 
Bol - and bag are its oo fear of a dissolution of 
the Union is becoming less and less regarded—that men of 
character are being set aside for less scrupulous instruments— 
that even these are set aside again when they shrink from the 
crisis of aggression—that through all the Northern States in 
late elections, there has been a constant triumph of men most 
pledged to act against the South—that men so constituted and 
so forced to ou , by an inexorable power behind them, 
have to be met in Congress during the coming winter, when 
the dearest rights and interests of the South will be subject to 
their determination, and it becomes us, therefure, in sober earn- 





* From the Riehmond Examiner. 
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est, to look aggression firmly in the face, and if it is not our pur- 
pose to submit, to determine now the means and cost of ifs re- 
sistance. 

In view of such contingencies, it is the precept of simple 
prudence to look into the cireumstances of that condition, and 
supposing a severance of the ties which bind us to other sec- 
tions of this country, and standing in contemplation an integral 

art of the commonwealth of nations, to realize if possible the 
jast responsibilities of that position. There is, we know, a re- 
pugnance te such discussion, but if it be proper to do indus- 
triously what we do at all, and if it be probable that we must 
aet upon contingencies about to be presented in an organized 
| pea capacity, it is eminently rhe to estimate our capa- 
ilities for such condition; and if it be true that it is not be- 
yond our reach—that it will present no insuperable difficulties, 
and that we can not only assume the attitude, but can stand 
with every assurance of permanence, prosperity, and power, 
there can be no merit or magnanimity in shrinking from a re- 
cognition of the fact. 
e ‘first question of considerable moment at the outset of 
this investigation is, as to our ability to meet the charges of a 
separate government, and to this we would direct attention. 

By reference to statisticsto be seen at the end of this article, it 
will appear that the exports which are'the exclusive products 
of the Southern States, amount to the sum of $111,000,000. 
That of exclusive produets of the North, the exports to only 
about $38,000,000. It will thus be seen that we contribute to 
the foreign commerce of the country, in peopanton as 111 is 
to 33. Our receipts from imports, therefore, will be in the 
same proportion, and we’ will haye it in our power to realize 
more than three time as’ much, from impost duties upon our 
foreign commerce, as can possibly come to the exchequer of 
the North. 

Nor is this ail. In addition to the $111,000,000, which the 
South exclusively contributes to the foreign commerce of the 
country; there is also a vast amount which’ she sends in ex- 
change for products of the North. For shoes, hats, canes, 
clothes, buttons, knives, and a thousand forms of manufactured 
fabrics, we send of cotton, rice, tobacco, naval stores, &e., to 
the value of almost as much as $111,000,000 more. In the 
condition of a foreign State with respect to the North, ds well 
as with respect to Europe, the’ returns for these commodities 
would also share in the impost duty wpon foreign fabrics, and 
we would derive arevenue therefore, not only from the imports 
in exchange for the $111,000,000 already sent abroad, but 

m those in exchange for near about the same amount sent 
to the North. We will suppose, however, that in addition 
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to our present exports to foreign countries, we would send but 
me millions to the North. 

ithout accounting for the increased value of imports over 
exports, the returns from every section would amount to 
$1'71,060,000. Upon this an impost duty of only ten per cent. 
would give us seventeen million dollars per annum. A sum 
exceeding by $4,000,000 the whole expenditure of the United 
States in 1830, and which must therefore be amply sufficient 
for the requirements of an economical government. If not, 
however—if influenced by a disposition to make political dis- 
ply in the eyes of the world, there will be little difficulty in 
mereasing it. This sum of $17,000,000 results from an impost 
duty of only ten per cent. Upon most articles consumed at 
the South, the impost duty is now thirty per cent., and it would 
be possible, therefore, to make addition to the revenue of our 
country in perfect consistence with an immense reduction upon 
our present charges in we of Government. 

Considering it reasonably certain, therefore, that there will 
be little difficulty in realising from a duty upon imposts alone 
the sums necessary to defray the expenses of our Government, 
there are other facts to be regarded. At present the manufac- 
turer at the North sends his fabrics to us free of impost duty. 
His competitors in Europe are charged with an impost duty 
of thirty per cent. The Northern mannfacturer comes to our 
market, P scale weg with every possible advantage, and little ef- 
fort is necessary to sustain his establishment at the North and 
monopolise the trade. When, however, our relations shall have 
been so changed as that not only will he not find foreign fab- 
ries charged in our market with thirty per cent., but will 
himself be under the mee of paying the same per ee 
that others pay for the privilege of entrance, he will be able 
to monopolise no longer. Without the custom of the South 
it is questionable whether he can sustain his manufacturing 
cotabldanento; and defeated of this ability he will have to 
yield to the superior advantages of works established on our 
own soil, or he must bring his capital and labor here, and, re- 
commencing his enterprises, must contribute his wealth and 
energy to sustain the institution and swell the prosperity and 
greatness of our Southern country. 

This state of facts would naturally result upon the supposi- 
tion even that impost duties at the North would be sufficient 
to support their government, but this is questionable. Upon 
the return commodities of $33,000,000 worth of exports a rate 
of imposts sufficient to sustain their government. would amount 
to an exclusion, and it is almost certain, therefore, that they 
would be compelled to resort to direct taxation. This would 
impose a heavy burthen still upon every species of productive 
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industry, and their trades deprived of present protection and 
charged besides .with taxes, would the more certainly fail of 
the ability to reach our markets, and would the more certainly 
give place to enterprises established at the South. 

Nor is this all. With a horizontal duty upon all. imposts, it 
would be impossible for foreign products to come to us by way 
of the cities of the North. To be entered there they must 
pay an impost duty so sustain that government. To come to 
us again they must pay an impost duty to sustain our own. 
And it is impossible, therefore, that by such circuitous ap- 
proach they can compete with goods which come to us direct. 
At the South, therefore, must spring up the importing cities 
for the South. The cities of the South, from which the exports 
of the continent will go abroad, must stand with metropolitan 
splendor in the ‘sight of foreign States. It is here that the 
shipping interests of the North will seek employment. It is 
here that they will find their home, and by the simple act of 
assuming the functions of political sovereignty, the States of the 
South will enter upon a career of greatness, of which, under 
present circumstances, there is scarcely the remotest probablity. 

In addition to all this, it will be remembered that upon the 
imports of the South there is at present paid an impost omy 
averaging but little less than thirty per cent.; that this yiel 
a yearly revenue of little less than $50,000,000. It is to be 
repenniele also, that the South shares in the expenditures 
of the General Government in the proportion of about one to 
four: perhaps, in matters of a local nature, even this propor- 
tion is too great. The coast survey has been nearly complet- 
ed at the North, while it is but commenced at the South. The 
customs are nearly all collected at the North; it is there that 
vessels of war are built, and other works are executed; and 
of $1,469,000 expended by the Post Office Department of the 
General Government for the transportation of the mail to for- 
eign countries, and which contributes to the support of a 
mercantile marine, $1,419,000 are expended upon lines com- 
—s at New York, while but $50,000 is expended at the 
south. 

Of the $50,000,000, therefore, contributed to the exactions 
of the present Government, we receive in return, by way of 
expenditures upon our own soil, less than $10,000,000. If in 
a state of political independence, it should be our pleasure 
to throw off a burthen of $34,000,000, there would still be 
$17,000,000 to be so expended—in surveying our own coasts, 
in collecting our own customs, in establishing our own lines of 
foreign intercourse, and in stimulating works of local enter- 
prise—and thus, therefore, there is the consideration of econ- 
omy to the extent of $34,000,000 to commend the measure of 
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political independence, and an additional stimulant to the ex- 
tent of $7,000,000 to urge us to its adoption. 

Such are some of the conditions which we confidently con- 
template in the event of a dissolution of this Union upon the 
issues presented by the North. If they force us to an attitude 
of independence, there are in these regards, at least, the possi- 
bility of meeting the responsibilities of that position. And, 
as it is desirable that, if we furnish the exports to sustain the 
commerce of the continent, the marts of commerce should be 
builded upon our own shores; that if we clothe and feed the 
world we should haye the credit of our munificence; that if 
we pay impost duties they should contribute to the support of 
our own rather than rival interests—there is found to be abun- 
dant reason in the advancement to the material interests of the 
South, why we should seek rather than shun that dreaded con- 
summation. 


Distrrpution or Orrices—Lnarrness or THE NorTH TO WAR 
uPoN us.—Senator Wilson stated in a recent speech, that though 
the South might threaten to dissolve the Union, there is no 
danger; that Virginia is pledged to preserve the Union by 
the two or three pected offices which her statesmen hold 
under the General Government; and that slaveholders cannot 
be driven out of the Union, for they know that wherever they 
may be, the doctrine of anti-slavery will reach them. 

1e opinions expressed by this sapient Senator, amid the 
ravings of an abolition conventicle, are sentiments which, un- 
fortunately, are equally agreeable to the sober conservatism of 
the North. While they would not break the Union either to 
blot from the Constitution its recognition of slavery, or to ex- 
clude the State of Kansas, they still believe that we are equall 
averse to that alternative. ey think we would not risk it 
either to preserve the one or introduce the other; and in view 
of this opinion, we will take occasion to inquire a little further 
as to their ground of confidence in this conviction. 

It is true that there are some federal offices distributed at the 
South, and unfortunately true that except in rare and honored 
instances, these offices subvert the principles of patriotic deyo- 
tion to theSouth. But it must be remembered that these offices 
are. unequally distributed between the different sections of the 
Union. Among office-holders themselves there is less attach- 
ment to the Union, from the fact that it shares these gifts un- 
equally. One of the naval steamships, lately ordered, is being 
built at the South and two within the Northern States. The 
coast survey almost completed on our Northern coast is just 
commenced on our Southern seaboard. Of $1,468,000 appro- 
priated for the transportation of the mails to foreign countries, 
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$1,418,000 is appropriated to lines commencing at New York, 
while $50,000 only, is reluctantly conceded to a single line of 
foreign service at the South. Of the $50,000,000 duties re- 
ceived upon goods which are purchased with the exports of the 
South, as much as $40,000,000 is received at Northern ports, 
and contributes to support an army there of custom house 
officials. 

Of the injustice of this, it is not our Piseent purpose to com- 
plain. That the navy yards are more efficient at the North, is 
a reason why the naval steamships should be built there; that 
their commerce is more important, is a reason why their coast 
should be first surveyed ; that New York is the present em- 

orium of the continent, is a reason why it is the point from 
which should radiate the lines of foreign intercourse; and that 
our imports naturally enter at the North, is a sufficient reason 
why the impost duties should be there collected; but it is very 
certain that upon the dissolution of the Union our own steam- 
ships would be built at our own navy yards; that our own coast 
would be the first and only coast surveyed with our own funds; 
that lines cf intercourse, to the encouragement of our mercan- 
tile marine, would certainly start from our own ports; that the 
impost duties upon our commerce would be only paid into our 
own custom houses; and, as our people are not necessarily 
stupid, they must readily perceive that, liberal as are their re- 
ceipts from the federal treasury, there will be the prospect of 
much more liberal endowments from a local government. And, 
unworthy as the motive therefore is, when brought to exercise, 
it will be far from being conservative of present political re- 
lations. 

But, it is said, the South will not dare to leave the Union; 
that the sentiments of anti-slavery will pursue them into what- 
ever political connection they may seek a refuge, and that the 
only ark of their political safety is in association with the North. 
This we doubt, and will give a brief consideration to this as- 
pect of the subject. 

It is said that anti-slavery will war upon us more than ever, 
but we doubt it. Under the forms of a political connection 
they can now disturb us with impunity. Tied by the ligaments 
of a common government, with a preponderance of legislative 
power against us, they can treat us as they please and laugh 
at our indignation. ey can vote away the common fund; 
they can impose whatever impost duties upon foreign fabrics 
be best calculated to build up interests among themselves, 
and while outraging every feeling of affection, can determine 
for us what discrimination in reference to our own interests 
will best subserve their ends. Possessed of this security, it is 
a cheap oppression to war upon the South—to disturb our so- 
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cial institutions—to circumscribe us in extent—to set the world 
against us, and exercise the common incidents of merely vul- 
gar despotism. But, possessed of the functions of political 
sovereignty ; at liberty to treat the North, not as it may please 
them, but as it may please us; to hold them strictly responsi- 
ble for their conduct, and to make them feel that for every un- 
warrantable act we will make them pay the penalty in such 
discriminations as we shall have the power to use against them, 
and it is by no means certain that aggression will continue. 
Our neighbors of the North, whatever may be said about them, 
have a pious regard for their individual interests, and it is by 
no means certain that even fanaticism will be permitted to in- 
dulge in any such expensive eccentricities. 

ut, ting this, it is by no means certain that the South 
will be helpless.and at their mercy. It is said that our slaves 
will be incited to rebellion, and this, we know, has been the 
subject of some apprehension at the South. But for us it has 
no terrors. We know that it is the constant practice of nations 
at war to address the laboring and discontented classes of 
their antagonists; but we know that this has rarely, if ever, 
been successful. That the presence of a common danger lulls 
to rest the spirit of disaffection, and high and low, and rich and 
poor, who have warred upon each other, have generally rushed 
to the resistance of acommon enemy. Bat it is said that those 
slaves can have no common cause with their masters. Yet we 
think it generally so, that of all subject classes, the slave is 
most devoted to the interests of the sland above it. It is said, 
again, that of these classes, the one is white and the other black ; 
that there can be no sympathy between them, and that our 
slave population, therefore, will be more than usually liable to 
foreign influence. We doubt the position. On the contrary, 
we believe that no subject people upon earth was ever less ex- 
posed to external influence. 

There are no such things as masses at the South. Under 
present systems of organization there can be no such things as 
masses among the slaves. From the Delaware to the Rio 
Grande the whole race is severely articulated. In squads of 
trom ten to one hundred they are divided off, and each has its 
separate institutions and a separate ruler. “There is no chain, 
therefore, for the electric currents of opinion, which transform 
the mind of European countries—even if it were possible that 
there were any vehicle by which opinion could be made to 
reach them. But to reach them, opinion must either come 
from the lips of emissaries or in the form of printed matter. 
From the lips of emissaries it could never come, except in a 
furtive form. If the emissary were a white man, his color 
would detect him, and he wonld be arrested in his very earliest 
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efforts to address the slave. Ifa negro, he would be required 
to show his “pass.” If these opinions were to come in the 
form of mail matter, thanks to the caution which the action of 
our Northern friends has taught us, our slaves could never 
read it; and hard, therefore, as is the condition of the negro, 
and improper as it may be that he should not be in a condition 
to assist in claiming independence when the hand of help is 
offered, it is still unquestionably true that in no possible way 
can he be addressed, as an army of liberators may be in one 
county of a State, without the slaves of another having the 
least conception of its pur oses. Instead of presenting an ir- 
regulated mass to which the torch of freedom has but to be 
applied to blaze all over the whole country, the South is now 
in a condition of social organization and discipline as efficient 
and severe as any that could possibly be ra a upon any 
invading army, and any county of ten thousand men will be 
able to offer resistance to an invading army which it will re- 
quire an army of nearly equal military strength to overcome. 
P rom North to South we present a series of continual military 
departinents, every one of which will have to be taken in order, 
before another is assailed; and we venture now the assertion 
that if every man in the Northern States were a soldier, and 
every soldier in one single army to the end of subjugating the 
South, they would fall before our fortresses and would be com- 
pelled to acknowledge that our institution is impregnable. 

It issaid, however, that our slaves, though they never are ad- 
dressed, have still a common wrong, and by common consent, 
and without association, will spring to the prospect of redress- 
ing it. If the fact were true, there might be truth in the as- 
sumption. If there were a sense of wrong pervading the negro 
race at the South, it might be true that they would be inspired 
by a common sentiment of resistance, which might work its 
way to independence—though even this is questionable. 
The despotism of the South, if persons choose to call it des- 
potism, is as stringent and intense as ever has existed, and 
since the despotism of Russia over Poland has been sufficient 
to hold her in the iron arm in spite of every effort at resistance, 
it is not certain that even with the strongest sentiments of lib- 
erty, the negro could be free. But of such liberty he has no 
conception—no sense of wrong pervades the race. He can 
be instructed to a sense of very great affliction, but in his nor- 
mal state he has no sense of wrong, and no calling to a higher 
sphere, and unless the emotions were industriously cultivated, 
we believe that there are no people upon earth that have less 
occasion, or are less inclined to disturb the existing state of 
society around them. 
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WHERE DOES BALTIMORE STAND. 


The following is from the columns of that able and enterprising Southern 
sheet, the New Orleans Delta. The paper which appeared in our last number 
on negroes, from the pen of Dr, Dowler, was copied from the Delta. By an 
oversight the credit was not given. 


In another article in the same number the Richmond En- 
quirer has some suggestions that point directly to the duty of 
Southerners at the present time. It is speaking of the ~ 
sumption that Maryland should run a Blaek Republican ticket, 
and it makes a request that should be acted on all through the 
South. It says: 

Baltimore must be counted not for us but against us. We 
must deal with her as with the other more Northern cities, all 
sectional enemies who are assailing our domestic peace and 
property and our perpetuity as a free and equal confederacy 
of States. Baltimore if she goes along with the North, must 
take the consequence, and not be benefitted by the patronage 
of the South. e must not make “fish of one and flesh of 
another.” Our enemies in the slave States are the most dan- 
gerous. It is a question of vital interest—who is with us ? 

ist. We beg our friends in Baltimore to publish from time 
to time the names of those merchants, rsdn and business 
men of all vocations who are pro-slavery. 

2d. We ask our Southern dears of all classes to note who 
are friends and who are foes in Baltimore as well as in other 
cities; and not to spend a dollar of their patronage upon those 
who are not known to be for us. 

3d. We ask our towns, villages, and country places in the 
South to organize meetings, ablicly to pledge their patronage 
to such only in all the cities, Baltimore ineluded, as are known 
friends of constitutional protection to property in slaves; of 
State equality in the Territories; of the union of the States; 
and who are not Abolitionists and Freesoilers. 

4th. We ask the whole Southern press, friendly to our views, 
to call attention to this matter, and to rouse their readers to 
the necessity of this course of self-protection. 

5th. We ask our friends in Baltimore and all the Northern 
cities to organize and procure and publish reliable information 
on which our traders and buyers may act. 

The South is affiliating on this and other points of action, 
and if we have not a majority of friends in the North, the mi- 
nority who are our friends shall be strengthened by our patron- 
age for the protection they are willing to ey to our rights of 
property, and to our political equality in the Union. | 


So unattentively has the South heretofore been to this sub- 
ject, and so bent has it been in making its purchases in the 
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Northern cities, that actually goods manufactured in this city 
and Petersburg, have been sent on to New York and there sold 
to Southern merchants who could have got them at lower 
prices and saved pan; by purchasing here—but who refused 
them in order to make all their purchases at one place. We 
have been told here that even the goods manufactured on the 
Alabama river, at Prattsville, Alabama, have to be first sent 
to New York before Mobile and New Orleans merchants will 
purchase them. In this case the planter of course, who con- 
sumes the article, pays an additional price, for the freight to 
New York, then a profit to the New York agent, then the 
freight back, and all this forthe convenience of the merchant ! 
Truly the time has come when the planter should look some- 
what into these matters for himself. 


VIRGINIA GOLD MINES, 

“There are mines on which $100,000 and $300,000 have 
been expended, and it would puzzle any person to tell what 
had been done with the money to any better purpose than 
throwing it into the sea. 

“California is searcely a more inviting field for the miner 
than this very State, not a day’s journey from the commercial 
capital of the Union. Facts in proof are not wanting. . 

“T am well satisfied that, considering the recent improve- 
ments in metallurgical science, pepocially in the treatment of 
pyritiferous ores, which form so large a portion of the gold 
and copper lodes of the Scuthern States, a new era is about to 
be opened, in which capital will find the reward hitherto not 
realised. 

“The mine at which I am stopping—the Woodville—after 
years of perseverance under the direction of Dr. S. F. Ambler, 
hae become a success. Dr. Ambler has recently invented and 
erected a new and admirable contrivante for working sulphu- 
rets. I have seen its operation, and have no doubt whatever 
that he has hit upon a desideratum in the reduction of sulphur 
ores, and the release of the gold. It needed but such discov- 
ery to render all the auriferous sulphurets profitable which 
have ever before stubbornly refused to yield up their treasures.” 

e letter quoted from leaves an impression that gold 
itself exists in the state of an ore—as sulphurets and pyrites 
—whereas gold is only associated with the pyrites of cop- 
per and iron in some Virginian mines, and is never found 
as an ore, strictly speaking, but commonly as an alloy, with 
metallic silver, copper, and some other metals. It is plainly 
stated that the working of auriferous pyrites—gold associated 
with iron and copper pyrites—in Virginia has hitherto been 
unprofitable, but by a new invention of Dr. Ambler the gold 
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can be released profitably and “a new era is about to be open- 
ed, in which capital will find a reward not hitherto realised.” 

Virginia is rich in gold quartz, but her auriferous sulphurets 
have always been considered poor ores, because they require 
smelting, which is a far more expensive process than that of 
amalgamation by mercury, where the gold is found unassocia- 
ted with the i ae of other metals. The statement that 
auriferous sulphurets have ever before stubbornly refused to 
yield their treasures, is not correct. Dana, our greatest mine- 
ralogist, states that it has been found profitable where metallic 
sulphurets and other ores are abundant in gold rocks, to work 
them by smelting, and he decribes the profits obtained by 
smelting such ores in Russia, in comparison with the simple 
treatment of them by mee If, by the process of 
smelting, the gold can be profitably reduced from the auriferous 
pyrites, this can be ng | demonstrated without very expensive 
apparatus in any of the Virginia mines. The ores of each mine 

ould be fairly tested before expensive reducing apparatus is 
fitted up, because their character and quality—even when sepa- 
rated but a short distance—differ so much from one another. 
It would be hazardous, in our opinion, to invest capital large- 
ly in any mine for the reduction of gold from auriferous py- 
rites, until it was fairly demonstrated that such investment 
was, beyond a doubt, safe and profitable.-—Scientific American. 





SOUTHERN CONVENTION AT SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE SLAVEHOLDING STATES. 


Fettow-Crrizens: The Southern Convention, which was held in February last 
at Richmond, adjourned over by resolution to meet at the city of Savannah on 
the second Menday, the eighth of Deeember next. 

Among the resolutions adopted at that Convention, was one nominating a 
committee to whom was referred all the resolutions which had been adopted 
as the sense of the body, with instructions to prepare and publish an address 
to the people of the Southern States developing and expressing more fully its 
views and inviting a general and larger attendance of delegates at the adjourned 
session. The committee consisted of J. D. B. De Bow, of Louisiana; Tench 
Tilghman, of Maryland; Robert Ould, of the District of Columbia; James Ly- 
ons, R. K. Meade, J. R. Anderson, Myer Myers, F. B. Dean, of Virginia; and 
J. H. Gibbon, of North Carolina. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago it began first to manifest itself to the South- 
ern States, that, although they embraced in proportion to population the wealth- 
iest producing region in the world, they were contributing directly or indirect- 
ly of its proceeds, to the aggrandizement and commercial opulence mainly of 
other sections of the Union, notwithstanding every consideration of propriety 
and patriotism demanded that these elements of wealth should be retained at 
home. Four-fifths of the commerce of the nation are made up from the products 
of Southern industry. Our commerce with Great Britain alone constitutes the 
half of what has given to her the commereial control of the world. Her great 
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economist, M’Culloch, said long ago, “the cotton manufacture forms the prin- 
ciple business carried on in this country, affording an advantageous field for the 
accumulation and employment of millions and millions of capital and thousands 
upon thousands of workmen. It gives us strength to sustain burdens that would 
have crushed our fathers and could not be supported by any other people.” 

The Conventions, which were held at Macon, and Augusta, Georgia, and at 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1838-9, representing several States, and embra- 
cing among their members the ablest, most distinguished, and patriotic of our 
citizens, constituted the earliest embodiment of this sentiment; and these Con- 
ventions have been sueceeded by others of equal respectability, and even wider 
influence adjourning from place to place and composed of delegations from every 
State of the South appointed in primary assemblies, by mnnicipial government, 
or by executive authority. The records of these assemblies, at Memphis, in 
1845, 1849; Baltimore, 1852; New Orleans, 1851-54; Charleston, 1855, and 
Richmond, 1856, have long since been given to the public, and are marked by 
ability and patriotism seldom if ever surpassed in this or any other country. 

It is impossible to resist the evidence that these Conventions originating 
at first in purely economical considerations, however, afterwards stimulated 
and deriving renewed activity from the insolent and aggressive spirit exhibi- 
ted at times by the free States, sufficient in other countries to have led to open 
hostilities, and which has threatened, and only been arrested upon the thresh- 
hold of, a disruption of the Federal Union itself, have contributed largely to a 
consolidation of Southern sentiment, to a better understanding of our condition 
and necessities, and have also been felt in that general development now every- 
where manifesting itself at the South, extending our railroads, enlarging and 
diversifying our commerce and manufactures, and developing our agriculture, 
inviting and concentrating population and leading to new combinations and to 
higher and still higher hopes. 

it was declared at Richmond, that the objects of the Convention were “ to se- 
cure to the Southern States the utmost amount of prosperity as an integral part 
of the Federal Union or to enable them to maintain their rights and institutions 
in any event” and that matters were all germane which related to the develop- 
ment of our soil, the enlargement of our internal improvement system, our do- 
mestic' trade and direct foreign commerce, mines, manufactures, and the arts, 
the social system and institutions of the South, our schools, colleges and the 
press. It will properly be the duty of the committee therefore to make a few 
brief references to each of these heads. 


I. Aericutture.—What are the means of increasing the agricultural wealth 
of the South, and of bringing home to the farmer and the planter, from their 
fields, the largest results and the greatest prosperity, and of promoting the best 
condition of their operatives? 

IL Internat Iwprovements.—How shall the lines of communication among 
us and between us be so extended as to admit of the most economical distribu- 
tion of product from section to section, with the utmost facility of intereourse— 
considerations all important in cementing the bonds of Southern union, and in 
making us, as indeed we ought to be, one in interest and in sentiment? Thus, 
and thus only shall there be distributed at home, those considerable amounts 
which annually swell the aggregate of Northern travel—for business or for plea- 
sure. 
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HL Domestic awp Forstan Traps.—Shall a portion of the results derivable 
from these be shared at home, or be left as they now generously are—to be en- 
joyed wholly by others. Is not the Southern trader entitled to an equal share 
in these results, and other things being equal or nearly so, to a preference over 
his Northern competitor? Is it too late to learn the lesson that commeree is as 
honorable as agriculture, and that it is as dishonorable to purchase the wares 
and commodities of an abolitionist, knowing him to be such, as it would be to 
give aid and countenance to the enemy during the pressure of actual war? In 
our intereourse with the North it at least beeomes us so to systematize our trafic, 
that it shall be with those only, who are not in open and acknowledged hostility 
to our nghts and,institutiona. Can there not be a profitable direct trade opened 
from Southern ports to the continent of Europe, and are not the times rife 
for such a movement? May not the shipping. interests of the South be aug- 
mented, and that consummation be early reached which all of us have so much 
at heart, and now believe to be praeticable—a line of Steamships from our 
ports to Europe? 

IV. Moves, Manvractrures, anD tHe Artrs.—The Mineral resources and manu- 
fectaring facilities of the South stand without a rival. The manufacturer must 
be in constant communieation with the agriculturist, or perish in the race of 
competition. Side by side they wax stronger, and nmtually add to each others 
development. In a quarter of'a-centary has been seen to grow up the col- 
lossal manufacturing system of the North. It was thought earlier than this 
that commerce and commercial empire were alone the destiny of that flourishing 
isection. In another quarter of a century, if the South but do her duty, a 
like error shall be corrected by her, in a manner no less striking and remarkable. 


V. Soctat System anp Instrrotions or THe Sovra.—Is it our purpose that these 
shall remain intact amid the disorganizations which threaten other society! 
This system and these institutions have ever been ours and those of our ances- 
tors, including the very founders of the Republi¢. They have given us all of 
opulence that is enjoyed. They have raised us to ten millions of freemen, and 
enabled us to bring ander Christian influences four millions of happy, well-pro- 
tected and contented laborers, descendents of barbarians, thrown upon our 
shores by the hands of Providence, making use as instriiments of Northern ships 
and Northern enpidity. Have they taken away from our capacities as legis- 
lators in peace, or our valor and patriotism in war? Is the principle of honor, 
of integrity, of manly couragé, the instinct which impels the approval of right, 
the resentment of wrong, or the chastisement of insolence—are the social and 
domestic virtues and christian charities to be found existing here in unhappy 
contrast with the system and institutions of those who claim the privilege of 
reforming our manners, and. of making us altogether as they are themselves? 
Domestic quiet and repose are invited to give way to agrarianism, socialism, 
spiritualiam, and all of the other infinitely diversified isms, which agitate and 
keep in continued turmoil, what is called by an abuse of terms, free society. 
Reforms there may be—improvements; time and experience develop these in the 
machinery of all societies. Should such at any time be necessary at the South, 
it is ours and ours only, in assemblies and conventions, to-diseuss and pronounce 
upon them, indignantly repelling the impudent interferences of our neighbors. 

VI. Epvcatioy.—With institutions of learning like those that have been long 
established and now flourish in the States of Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
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Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, mnst the youth of the South be 
longer doomed to exile in uncongenjal climes, where the most sacred associations 
of their homes are denounced as those of the savage and the barbarian, the heri- 
tage of guilt and erime, and where grave and Reverend professors and Clergy- 
men leave the pulpit and the desk to. sign and circulate incendiary political 
addresses, substituting rifles fur Euclid or the Bible, and finding in Kansas, fields 
more classic and consecrated than were ever before furnished to them by Attica 
or Palestine. Shall not our State legislatures, acting in concert, provide for an 
inereased number of home institutions, extending at the same time the sphere of 
those already existing? With a larger proportion of thoroughly educated men 
than is to be found beyond our limits will we build up. and encourage home 
literature and foster and encourage home publication houses? The time for ac- 
tion is mow It will be well, at, least, to look to our school-books. Can the 
making of these be entrusted so exclusively to those, who by instilling an occa- 
sional heresy, dangerous to our repose, imagine that they serve at the same time 
God and mammon—their consciences and their pockets? The State Legislatures 
at the South alone are competent.te heal this mischief. Property will submit to 
any amount of taxation for such a purpose. A system can and ought to be 
matured at the South by which the most,ample eneouragement shall be given 
to its educational system and to its press) Withdraw at once the contributions 
which are returned too often to us now in contumely and insult. 

Fellow-citizens of the South, we may not realize at once all of these hopes, 
but let us fondly cherish them, believing them to be attainable at no distant 
day, if we shall act in concert, moving in the same direction, under the dictates 
of a common interest—necessity and patriotism. 

We invite a large attendance at the Convention inSavannah. Let every vil- 
lage and town throughout the South respond promptly to. this appeal in the 
appointment of delegates instructed in regard to their wishes and views. The 
Executives of the several States and the Mayors of cities, Boards of Trade and 
Commerce, Agricultural Associations, ete., will, it is believed, appoint according 
to custom, delegations of tried and approved men, who will certainly attend, 
or who will, in the event. of a failure, communicate by reports or otherwise, 
full information for the action of the body, upon some or all of the points in- 
dicated. 

Can it be necessary to appeal to the press of the, South, to open its columns to 
this subject, and to continue its. agitation until) the sitting of the Convention in 
December. 

The city of Savannah, through its Executive officer, has notified the Committee 
of ite intention to make every provision for the meeting of the Convention, to 
afford the amplest facilities for ite business and extend the utmost hospitality to 


its delegates. 
J. D. B. DE BOW, of Louisiana, 
TENCH TILGHMAN, of —- 


ROBT, OULD, District of Columbia, 
JAS. LYONS, 

R. K. MEADE, 

J. R. ANDERSON, } of Virginia, 
MYER MYERS, 


F. B. DEANE, Jr, 
J. H. GIBBON, of North Carolina. 
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RELIGIOUS STATISTICS NORTH AND SOUTH. 


A friend in Virginia, writes us as follows: We shall be very glad to have an ar- 
ticle such as he suggests from either of the gentlemen named, or from any other 
competent source. 

“Dear Sir: A communication to the New York Observer in the No. of the 31st 
July last, and another which I have read to-day in the same paper of August 28, 
headed a Northern Christian’s view of the duty of the North to the South, as- 
sume quite inoffensively, and yet as a point beyond dispute certain points of 
superiority on their part, and also in the same positive way, certain premises in 
regard to slavery, which we do not admit. It is useless here to state these mat- 
ters fully, as I write for a purpose suggested by the perusal of those communi- 
cations; and that is to advise you, if | may be allowed such liberty, to get an 
article on Church Statistics for the Review, showing, 1st, the number of white 
male and female members of the churches in the free and slave States; 2d, the 
number of free colored members of churches; 3d, the number of slaves, also 
members of churches, The proportion to population in each section to be stated 
im per cents. 

Unless you know a better, I would venture to suggest the Rev. Mr. Styles, 
well known doubtless to you, as the most suitable person who now presents 
himself to me for this task. Possibly, the Rev. Mr. Ross, of Tennessee, would 
do as well. 

Again, begging pardon for the liberty I take, which, I assure you is dictated 
by the double desire of serving the public and your journal. 





The eminently flourishing condition of this splendid Institution gladdens the 
heart of every true Southerner. There are in all sixteen professors and 558 
students attached to the University. 

ResipENce oF Srupents. 


Virgie, 2/0: '5...3 Sa 337. os eC sr a 15. 
South Carolina............... 41. Kentuoky «i 0sicci ee cere eee 13. 
PO ES PR FOR Ss $3. North Carolina.............+: 12. 
MD eos ve sv cveveseanene 27. ay nr 10. 
So ETERS CE 25. Other Southern States......... 20. 
AE ee SOP ere Oe 21. Northern States.............. 4. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, BOOKS, ETC. 

The Southern Convention meets on the 8th December, at Savannah. The call 
appears in another column. We hope that every village, town, and city at the 
South will respond. We beg the friends of the Convention to move promptly 
in this matter and to prepare information in advance. ¥. 

Note the ecard of the Memphis Eagle and Enquirer in our advertising pages. 
That old and able journal is in search of a purchaser. No better investment 
could be opened. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, send us Principles of Chemistry, 
embracing the most recent discoveries in the science and the outline of its applica- 
tion to agriculture and the arts. By John A. Porter, M. D., Professor of Organic 
and Agricultural Chemistry in Yale College. The work is adapted to the sim- 
plest aparatus, and on that account is peculiarly adapted to schools and to the 
family circle. . 

We thank Mr. Wm. J. Bromwell, of the State Department, for a copy of his 
excellent Statistics of Immigration to the United States. It gives the detailed 
returns from year to year as rendered at the Department, and then aggregates 
them. It has also an introductory chapter on the progress and extent of immi- 
gration to the United States prior to 1819, and an appendix containing the Natural- 
ization and Passenger Laws of the United States and the laws of the several 
States relating to immigrants, paupers, convicts lunatics, etc., ete. 

We have marked many portions of this able work for extract, and some valu- 
able tables, but must pospone them to our next issue. 
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GOOD MEDICINES. 
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TREDEGAR 
ROLLING MILLS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. | 

We continu to manufacture at these Works 
all sizes Bar Iron of the best quality ; also, Rail- 
road Spikes and Chairs, Rolled Axles, Bridge 
Bolts, &e. | 

We think that our Spikes have naman 
en eeer en ees Si la aet Cape a 
a perfect taper, made very sharp, and are up- 
set under the head, where the greatest strength 
is required. 

Our Axles have been in use nearly twenty 
years on the heaviest Réads in this country, 
and if one has ever failed we have never been 
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liberal patronage upon us, we hope 

still to receive, and shall endeavor to deserve, 
a continuation of the same. 





apprised of it, although we agree to repl 
any such with a new one. 

Our Iron stanéls an extraordinary test for 
Chain Cable, which we have been manufac- 
turing for the United States for many years, 
showing its aCaptation for Railroad Bridge 
Bolts, Depot and Suspension Rods, which we 
ean furnish of all lengths up to thirty feet, 

MORRISS & TANNER, 
References : 

Col. F. C. Arms, Superintendent: and Chief 
Engineer Memphis and Ch. Railroad Compa- 
ny, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Messrs. Cook & Fallon, New Orleans. 

FOR SALE. f 

Two well settled cotton plantations om Red 
River, on and near Long Prairie, with open 
land and accommodations for 100 negroes on 
each ; also, about 7,000 acres uncleared and ad- 
joining, with wide river fronts, and capable of 
division into many plantations, with high and 
healthy summer retreats near. Mr. Richard 
Blanton there will show these lands. For terms 
or other information, apply to 


JAMES 8. DEAS. 
Moniz, Feb., 1856. 


CAMPBELL & CO., 
RECEIVING ANO FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
: MOBILE, ALA. 











WILLIAM WILKINS & CO., 


STEAM CURLED HAIR MANUFACTURERS, 
Southeast corner of Charles and Pratt sta. 
BALTIMORE; MARYLAND. 

Keeps constantly om hand a iarge stock of the 
finest quality of Curied Horse Hair, and Cat- 
tle Hair, also Mixed and Hog Hair. Orders 
sent through the mail will be immediately 


attended to. The highest prices will be paid 








for all kinds of Raw Hair. 





UNION WORKS, BALTIMORE. 
—-0 
POOLE & HUNT, 
IRON FOUNDERS 
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CHARLES ©, REINHARDT, 


CUTLER AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTURER, 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
AUGUSTA, GA., 
¥F. M. JENNINGS, Proprietor. 
Board $1.50 per day. 











BROWN’S HOTEL, 
Opposite the Passenger Depot, 
MACON, oat 


E. E, BROWN & E. ISAACS, Propri 
kh, F. DENSE, gupareicatons 
Meals ready on the arrival of every Train. 
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VALUABLE ADDITIONS "10 THE NATIONAL/SERIES OF 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY A. 8, BARNES & 00., 
51 & 53 John Street, New York. 

Pant 1. *MONTIETIVS FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY,” designed for Primary 
Classes. It treats of General Features, such as locality and description of Continents, Coun- 
tries, States, Mountains, Rivers, &e., without dwelling prematurely upon the minute details that 
embarrass the learner in his first efforts. 

Part 2.“MONTIETH'S MANAL GF GEOGRAPHY,” for Junior and Intermediate 
Classes. Wherever used this book has giver the highest satisfaction. Ithas become a general 
favorite with Teachers. Though pablished but about two years, it has reached en annual sale 
of about 100,000. Gs 

Part 3. “McNALLY’S COMPLETE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY.” . This is a comprehen- 
sive work, prepared with great care and accuracy, for advanced classes in our Schools and 
Academies. The Author's plun is simple and comprehensive. 

NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS.’ 

“DAVIES’ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC,” un entire new work, Mesos pang of easy and pro- 
gressive lessons, adapted to the capacities of young children, and uctory to 

“DAVIES’ INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC,” which is also a new work, that in the ar- 
rangement and gredation of its lessons, the character of its questions, and its clear and logical 
forms of Analysis, is thought to be superior to any other. 

“DAVIES’ NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC.” Mauch pains has been taken in the pi 
tion of this work, to combine theory and practice; to explain and Mlustrate me les, and thus 
to apply them to the common business transactions of life; to make it emphatically a practical 
work. . . 

“CLARK’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR,” revised and enlarged,.is one.of the best works of the 
kind ever brought before the public. it needs only a careful examination by Teachers and those 

. interested in educational matters, te secure its general introduction into our schools. 
BROOK FIELD'S FIRST BOOK IN COMPOSITION. 
ON AN ENTIRE NEW PLAN. 

This little work is an attempt to furnish a text-book in this department, adapted to the wants 
of beginners. Subjects have beem selected upon which the thoughts of all children exercise 
themselves spontaneously ; and an outline of each given in the form of a sefies of questions. 

THE WORD BUILDER; OR, FIRST LESSONS IN READING, 
BY BR. &, PARKER. , 

This little work has-been prepared on a plan entirely new and original, and may be used as 
the first book in any series of Readers. Though a novelty, it claims a superiority over allother 
Primary Readers, in the natural and easy gradations of its lessons, in style atid intrinsic worth, 
and in its adaptation to the capacity of the youngest children in our schools. 

PARKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—Revisep. Eprrrox. 

The superiority of this edition over the previous ones will be readily seen and appreciated. 
In clearness and simplicity of style itis unequalled, and while it retains the elementary char- 
acter of the former editions, it is better adapted to advanee classes, by the introduction of co- 
pious mathematical examples, illustrating the applications of principles. . The Author has treat- 
ed in the most approyed manner the latest improvements in Mechanism and the Arts. The 
ty phy is much improved, and the popularity whieh the work has already acquired by its 
intrinsic merits, will give it the preference over any other treatise of the kind before the publie. 

KAMES’ ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM, , 
REVISED, WITTI OMISSIONS, ADDITIONS, AND A NEW ANALYSIS) BY PROFESSOR J. R. BOYD. 
Designed for Academics, Colleges, and Private Reading. 


The above work is not an abridgement of Kames, bet embraces the entire work, with the ex- 
ception only of those portions which every instructor and intelligent reader t regard as 
dlemishes, or consider useless; while large additions have been made from recent and valuable 
sources, to render more complete and satisfactory the incomparable treatise (as/here presented), 
of this highly talented and justly distinguished author. 

The following New Works and New Editions are commended ta,the attention of Teachers 
and Friends o: Education. : ’ 

Montieth’s First Lessons in Geography. .$0 25 ; Parker's First Lesson in Philosophy ... .30 874 


Montieth’s Manual of Geography....... 50 | Parker’s Natural Phil hy (revised)... 1 00 
MeNally’s Complete Geography .....s- 00 | Mahan’s Intellectual Phitosoph Babcccs 1 00 
Davies’ Primary Arithmetic....,......- 15 | Welehe’s Analysis ofthe English Language 75 
Davies’ Intellectual Arithmeti¢c......... 25 | Kames’ Elements of Criticism. By Boyd 1 00 
Davies’ New School Arithmetic. ......- $74 | Willard’s History of the U.S.,12mo.... 7 

Clark’s Analysis....................... 8%) Willard’s History of the U. 8., Svo ..... 1 50 
Clark’s English Grammar (revised)...... 624 | Willard’s Universal History (revised)... 1 50 
Brookfield’s First Book in Composition. 874 | Bartlett's Astronomy. .........-........ 3 06 
Parker’s Word Builder.........- 25 | Davies’ Dictionary of Mathematies ..... 2 50 


The most liberal.terms will be miade onthe first introduction of the works belonging to the 


National series. 
Copies of Text-books for examinatién by Teachers and Trustees of Schools, may be obtained 


at the above price, postage pre-paid, by addressing the Publishers. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 51 & 53 John street, N. ¥. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY-——-NEW ORLEANS, TEXAS, RICHMOND. 


TEXAS — GEN: RAL AGENCY. 
ESTABLISHED 1842; BY ‘JAMES, CITY OF GALVESTON. 
CaPtraLists and mat ery cals nase, a ai this office a list of 


drawn on str 
oro Paper or 0 Pa and defeetive mart he = Praeticable. Title-papers, and 


(ease he a se bear Sof egte real estate, tate for sal. Chale aga 
and cnimproved laatie fos sections of the 8 against the the 
blie of Texas, and petenee individuals, received for rg ange pare prosecuted. 
yment fs taxes in che seontional the State earefully attended to; and property whieh 
ina have been fr taxes inte bape erany Ly er Maps of all the prinel coun- 


catnal surveys, halla mod "Fexas this office; and abstracts of all original — 
tani titles withthe orig ‘the State of of Coat ‘éxas, and by the late see 3: of Texas, can 
be examined at the Goneral Agency O 





The pions pare known 9 r Fr. carmen ans clita ot Bitverten, fee = -eleyen 
ears, hich time n engaged e or W we 
het wt vale, Focuohanend bi him to such as require the services of an Agent in 

cinan tn vio the fle confidence y be 
pa Presidaad Mabosten elle Gaection Cte tidipen moog Breen, BATES, UB o. ne ine: 
v ; 
Court @ the United States, vo 
NEW SOUTHERN BOOKS, HYDE & GOODRICH, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY Corner of Canai and Royal sta., New Orleans, 


(SIGN OF THE GOLDEN PELICAN.) 


J. W. RANDOLPH; RICHMOND, VA.,| Mannfacturers of sterling silver ware and dia- 


A mond jewelry, importers of Parisjewelry, clocks 
ni who remit the | wad tee Ware, eutlery, and mili- 





rice. 
ith Allen, or Life in Vi nia; by Laurence ind toon etenrivly known Brough 
eve $1, It is the sees Sent ‘rom a south- ws Ke counaed or te non ening te 
sby’s Virginia Convention of 1176; all their goods, end cope 
a ZT ccs of toa fous history tence and accuracy of 
‘agruder and Orvis’ Debate on the 
ment i the Wicked and Kingdom of God. It B. NAUTRE & ©0O., 
worthy of an attentive perusal. (Successors to 8. Maspereau & Co.,) 
Quart SE ers Davee, O.. Bub-| se ma old 2 Conde betwee St. 
om 9 tae sere than “ad ate wae Ann and Maine streets, New ns. 
it cial GEA netar’. eceosaatecene wilh Pg em *arnishing store and manufactory of 
a sheet iron, lead works; importers of 


f dealers in stoves, cook stov 
ion Senet Oe Ai 4s ed an ag, a pelt ws =a ware, ae 
v deatiatad Digeat of 2 Lawees Virginia; ; inna ware, hollow Haig table cutlery ; 

postage 50 eta. ol. print-|lamps of every description, lan sugar- 

Mi Pp mt — "3 hou lamps, tg skimmer nn and gad 
olitical Campaign in ins, ovens, and eve er 

gina bn 1885, wih port un sketch of the ead emer ofl tinssed ofl 


of 600 | turpen’ nim, ent — of ate fee kind pts eer d 
volume of over ity—the red 
pases, octavo, price $2 50; will MepPon Figenta for Warner's force pumps & and ecrew- 


ed cast iron pipes; for Beebe’s patent ranges ; 
Watches, Jewelry, Silver Ware, fiehising rode "8 portable forges; and for —_— 
above gonda, guaranteed to'be fully sundand| ENN LEITH, Gilder, 








© quality. being 2 poaaclt cheenper 170 Camp street, 
enced watchmaker, he ean with as- a and Picture Frames made to order. 
sure the public that all watches put in by | Old F a. 
him will perform correctly. All kinds plain and ornamental 





DILLON & HOVEL, done in the best style. Old paintings 
9 Camp street, New Orleans. | and lined. ¢ 


W. G. BETTERTON & CO., 
GBNBRAL COMMISSION MBRCEANTS, 
AND DEALERS. IN WESTERN PRODUCE, 

29 Tchoupitoulas street, N. 0. Also, agents for JOHN D. PARKS’ 


SPARKLING AND STILL CATAWBA. WINES, 
These wines are agp po the pure juice of the Catawba and Isabella grapes. Particular 
attention paid to filling ord 














BUSINESS DIRECTORY—NEW YORK. 


FOSTER & LEACH, 
26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
COMMISSION MBROCHANTS, 


MACHINERY AWD SUPPLIES ‘ 
For Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, Machinists and Railroads. 


In the Store, a full assortment of / Furnished at short notice, to order, 
Machinists’ Tools, / Steam Boilers, 
Steam-Engines, : Locomotive Engines, 
Trip Hammers, &c., &c., Steam Saw-Mills, 
Bolts, Nuts, Washers, Rivets, &e., Cotton and W po Machinery, 
Wrought Tron Tackle Blocks, Shafting and Pulleys, 
Leather Belting, cemented and cowed, Water-Wheels and Gearin q 
Mahuhetrere’ csr Car Wheels and Railroad Chairs. 





OSCAR SCHENCK, 


NO. 62, CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN ARTICLES USED IN 
GOPTOW, WOOLBW, SIL, AID GARPIBT? 


FACTORIES. 











ministered ; it is also 
— in its. 

an ape Sy on 
than an 


This Vermifuge will 
always expel worms 
in from two to five 
hours after being ad- 

Winer’s Ve ge has npw stood the test for several years, and being proved superior toany 
and all preparations for similar — ; it is as to & eas worms here ey exist, as 
that two and two makes four. ‘There is not the eke of a doubt about it. It cannot fail. 
This may appear strong language ; but it is not r than we are warranted in using, and 
than facts will prove. © one who has once used it | use-any other when it can beobtained. 
Many,have waited several weeks when the has been om until he gould paeemer a new 
suppiy. And why! Because they had ence in it and knew that it would answer the 
purpose for which it was designed. 

ousands of certificates could be published, if it were necessary, to prove the statements; 
but a single trial will prove its su ty more conclusive than the strongest assertions Or 
statements that could be written, it. 
particular and remember the name “'Winer’s Canadian Vermifuge.” This is the only 
article that can be depended u Remember this. 
For sale, wholesale and retail by J. WRIGHT & Co., 
Nos. 21 & 151 Chartres street, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Genera] agents for the United States. Also by druggists generally. 


—- s« $ T. CHARLES HOTEL, 
NEW ORLEANS. 
HALL & HILDRETH, Proprietors. 















BUSINESS DIRECTORY—BALTIMORE. 


PA GIB’ S 


IMPROVED PATENT CIROULAR 


Saw MILT S. 


GEORGE PAGE & CO. 
North Schroeder street, near West Baltimore street, 


Respectfully inform their friends, and the public generally, that they have 
greatly enlarged their Manufacturing Establishment; and that they have now 
such facilities as will enable them to execute all orders with promptness for their 
justly celebrated , 


PATENT PORTABLE CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 


which have given such universal satisfaction throughout the Union, They 
manufacture three classes or sizes of Mills; also, Steam Powers of all sizes and 
kinds, as Stationary and Portable, and received the Premium of a Gold Meda) 
therefor, at the late Fair of the Mechanies’ Institute, for their superior excellence. 

Among their portable Engines, is one of ten horse power, gotten up expressly 
for Plantation and Farm purposes, viz: for sawing lnmber, grinding, thrashing, 
é&c., as is emphatically a Portable Machine, caleulated to be hauled by four or 
six horses anywhere. 

They also manufacture 


HORSE POWERS OF THREE SIZES, 
GRIST MILLS OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


which received a Silver Medal from the Mechanics’ Institute, and have been 
approved of by every purchaser. Their smallest sized one is eminently adapted 
to Plantation and Farm purposes. , 

They are agents for 


SHINGLE AND PLANING ea CHINES, 


and manufacture various other Machines and Implements for economizing labor. 

They have made many improvements on their Circular Saw Mills since they 
were first invented, and which render them now perfect in all their details, and 
justly entitle them to rank first amongst the labor-saving machines of the age. 

As the Patent Right of their Saw Mills is the joint property of the concern, no 
assignment or transfer of any right or rights will be valid unless signed by a 
majority of the members of the firm. A pamphlet deseriptive of their several 
elasses of Mills, prices, terms, capacity for sawing, and of their Engines and 
other machinery, will be sent to any gentleman applying by letter for the same. 

¢{ They warn all persons from infringing their Patent Rights, as they are 
determined to prosecute all offenders. Address 

GEORGE PAGE & CO. 


North Schroeder street, near Baltimore street, Baltimore. 


SLACK, STAUFFER & CO., Agents, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, 




















BUSINESS DIRECTORY-—-NEW ORLEANS, 


““FLORENCE HOUSE,” 


Corner of Lafayette Square and Camp street, New Orleans. 
This hotel having been elegantly fitted up,-and combining all the advantages of a healthy and 
deautifal location, and being contiguous to the business portion of the city, as well as places of 
public amusement, is now open for the reception of city and transient boarders. It is especially 
adapted to families, and persons desiring @ quiet and pleasant home at all seasons, 


JOUN T. JETER. 
New Onteans, October 17, 1858. 


ie WILLIAM MILLER’S __. . 
MODERN IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE AZOLIAN. 





Manufactory and warerooms Nos, 156 and 158 East 2ist st., between 2d and 3d avs., New York. 


The manufacturer now being enabled to announce in his own name the modern improved 
Piano which though of his own manufacture, (owing to terms of contract,) has heretofore been 
known and become (because of their merits) justly celebrated under another title, would invite 
the attention of purchasers to their examination at his wererooms as above. Also would caw- 
tion the public against buying Pianos bearing the name of a “well known dealer,” on the 
strength of testimonials obtained solely on the merits-of the William Miller Piano, as they will 
hereafter bear no other than his ownname. For power, richness, and brillianey of tone, elasti- 
city of touch, beauty and durability of make, and every i rendering the Piano a desirable 
instrument, they are known to rank among the first and most celebrated makes of the day.— 
Each instrament warranted to give entire satisfaction or the purchase motiey refunded. 

The trade supplied on the most liberal terms. 

A large discount given to schools, teachers, and clergymen. Circulars and schedule of prices 
forwarded to any addréss, post paid. 





BISHOP DEHON’S SERMONS. 

In press, and will shortly appear, SERMONS, by the late Theodore Dehon, D. D., Bishop of 
the Diocese of South Carolina. To be comprised in two large Svo volumes, printed in the 

style, and bound in cloth, $5; half calf, $6 50; fuli calf, $7 50; and Turkey morocco, 12,00. 


Each volume to contain Fifty-five Sermons ten in each, from Manuscript furnished by the 
_ family. THOS. N. STANFORD, 687 Broadway, New York. 





{, OC. CANFIELD, W. B. CANFIELD. 4. H. MEREDITH. 


ae CANFIELD, BROTHER & O©0., No. 229, Baltimore street, corner of 
Charles street, WHOLESALE IMPorTERSa, manufacturers and dealers in Wateongs, 
Jewstry Mutrrary, and Fancy Goons, Stiver ant PLateo Ware, Revotyine 
Ptstots, Riries, Curtery, do. 


We have received from all parts of the world, the largest and greatest variety of rich, rare, 
and curious articles ever imported into this city, many of which are.traly elegant. We name a 
few of the leading articles: Watches of a superior quality, from London, Liverpool. Geneva, 
and Copenhagen; gold chains and chatelaines, set with diamonds, pearis, rubies, &e.; Paris and 
Geneva jewelry, of the newest styles, consisting of full suits and single pieces of enameled, 
pearl, rubies, carbuncle, coral, c.; superb jewelry from Vienna, entirely new; London and 
American jewelry in great variety ; diamond articles, such as bracelets, ear rings, scarf pins, &c., 
some of which are set in pure California gold, and manufactured on our premises by first class 
workmen ; premium silver ware, a choice collection of articles, viz; | ae cake baskets, tea 
caddies, napkin rings, salt cellars, coffee and tea sets, tea kettles, card stands, ink stands, vases, 
su boxes, desert knives, spoous and forks, vegetable, salid, asparagus, tee and sugar tongs, 
eake, pie, ice cream, pudding, fish and butter knives, epics, one, tumblers, ves | boxes, 
waiters, crackers, spoons, oyster ladles, pickle knives and forks, of sterling silver; Sheffield 
and Birmingham plated goods: albata spoons, forks, ladles, castors, cake kets; splendid 
mantel clocks from Paris, bronzes from Paris and Berlin, Dresden China goods, rich and large 
size vases, Parian marble goods, new -patterns, papier mache pam. fancy goods, Magi 
glasses, port folios, writing desks, work boxes, segar cases, snuff boxes, splendid fans, 
shell combs, portmonies, card cases, gold thimbles, solid mounted dressing cases, ladies’ com- 
panions, and an endless variety of articles, which are now opened. and offered at prices whi 
cannot but give entire satisfaction. All articles from our establishment guarantied as rep 


ted the money returned. 
Se ee CANFIELD, BROTHER & Co., 
| Sign of the Golden Eagie, Baltimore. 


The Trade supplied at the lowest wholesale importing rates. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY-—-NEW YORK. 


HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., 
No. 63, Liberty street, New York, 


PERFUMES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE EXTRACTS FOR THE HANDEBERCHIEF, COLOGNES, POMADES, HAI® 
OILs, ANTIQUE ors, &e., &c., in great variety. Also, 
PROPRIETORS OF LYON’S KATHAIRON, &c. 

The wholesale trade are respectfully invited toexamine our goods; both as to style and price, 
as we are enabled to offer them superior inducements. We are constantly adding to our Cat- 
alogue New Goods and New Styles. 


"MANY, BALDWIN, & MANY, | 
49 John street, New York, 
Keep constantly on hand a large variety of 


HARD WABI, 


SUITABLE FOR 


BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, AND OWNERS. 


They would call particuiar attention to their 
RICH PORCELAIN AND PLATED GOODS, 
BXIRA HBAYW PLATAD DOOR HIGGS, 
HANDSOMELY DECORATED AND RICHLY PLATED DOOR KNOBS, BELL PULLS, 


BELL LEVERS, BRASS AND SILVER PLATED FRENCH WINDOW 
BOLTS, RICH PORCELAIN AND EXTRA PLATED 


NAME AND NUMBER PLATES, 
&e., &e., &e. 





IMPROVED BILLIARD TABLES AND CUSHIONS. 
Patented February 19, 1856. 


MICHAEL PHELAN’S 


Model Tables and Combination Cushions, correct in principle 

and perfect in action, 

So constructed as to secure mathematical correctness of angles whta played upon, and war- 
ranted to possess the requisite elasticity in all seasons, having been tested by the best players 
in this country, and by them pronounced the most perfect of any hitherto constracted—are of- 
fere:l to the public as cheap as the ordinary tables of the day. Orders promptly attended to. 


Manufactory 58 Ann street, New - York. 


—_— ——-—— 


JOHN A. TARRANT, 
DRUGGIST AND APOTHECARY,,. 


No, 278, Greenwich, corner of Warren street, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR OF 











Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer A rient, ‘Dr. Grover Coe’s Famil Vegetable Pi &e. 
« Gordial Elixir of Turkey Rhubarb, | y Vegetable Pills, &e 
" Extract of Cubebs & ALSO, 





“  Indelible Ink, (with preparation. SOLE AGENT FOR 
Lad Comp. Fluid emecl of Samm J 


Pe Seid Yenst end Boda Powders, | Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and 


Sarsaparilla, 
Dr. Grover 8 Anti-Mercurial Alterative | Buter’s Effervescent Magnesian Aperient, En- 


Syru 
Dr. Gebver Coe’s Liquid Harmattan, etre eae 


bow it 


-. ett ao a aww eee eee eee A eee oe Oo 
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’ 


have it promptly attended to by! No, 85, Watar New York 
skipping direct to his establishment, | r weet, : 
} an ceasing orders by mail, stating Importers and dealers in 
style, etc. L. 8. B. would refer to 

















Agrienl: Implements.| Commis’ Merchants.| Card Engraver. 1 
JOHN JONES, BREWER'& CALDWELL, | 38.$ CLAP Exons 
Manufacturer A ~po dealer in all WEW YORK, — Garda for ita Si rd 
He GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS an £8 ree 
SOUTHERN ‘PLOUGHS, GIN GEER, eens an cing, Cards, $5 31 ee, Bree of & 
Maortnery, &c. GRAIN FACTORS. windows at $150: foot. Note 
251 Peart street, New York. A bea Wedding dee., 
— ye, | a oe 
z 4 ” Commission Merchants [ : 
Manubetarers of atid Dealers in all} SOURED Fm opvuce, Coppersmiths. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL | V0.200,Brontistrest, Now York. JOHN BENSON, 
MOP ISOM Eyes, ANDREWS & JESUP, @OrP. 
Me LW cone. —_—| COMMISSION -MERCHANTS, |}##zass.and ell Founder, 


Cotton. and Woolen Machinery, 
STEAM ENGINES, 
| MACHINISTS" TOOLS, BELTING, &C. 
' Importers.and Dealers in 
MANUFACTURERS ARTICLES, 
No. 6T Pine street, 
New York. 


China, Glass, &. 


OSCAR CHEESMAN, 
Importer and Jobber of 


N..B.—Southern Ploughs of all! 
kinds; Gin-Gear Castings, &c. 


ook Binders. 


L. 8 BALLOU’S 


BOOK BINDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
16 Spruce street, New York. 

L. 8. B. respectfully informs the | 
public that he is now located as | 
above, where he is reatly at ali times 
to execute orders with neatness and | 
despatch, being fully prepared to 
give general satisfaction both as to} 
price and quality of his material and 
vorksiuns ip. toroees, Bhoop, and Orockery & Glassware, 
Cloth Binding by the edition. Lea-| 
ther and Cloth Cases manufactured | Wo. 186 Peart street, 
for the Tratle. Particular attention |.G. W..Lively. New Yor. 
paid theres Libraries, Mage-| wah: fad 
zines, Pe ieals, Music, ¢tc., etc. Are 
Persons wishing binding’ done ean | BURTIS, JONES & CO., 








. De Bow for style of binding, &c. | EARTHENWARE, CHINA. GLASS, 


| 


i 








PLATE, AND Barrannia W Axe, 











Boots and Shoes. de., &ee., de. 
| Goods repacked to order in the best 
MELIUS, CURRIER, & SHERWOOD, | manner. 
ume ia 7 1°) wholesale 
eaiers in . 
Carriages. 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 





“| 





Oates - mere W.L. McDONALD, | 
P_P. ierwerd. New Yorx. sovrsmax | 
———= _.|CARRIAGE REPOSITORY, | 

26 Baekhman st., New York. 
Carpets. guaranteed, and at the lowest | 


—_—— — prices, Refer to the merchants of 
A. JOURNEAY, Jr. & CO,, |4 SA ee ee | 
Nos, 41 and 43 Warren street, — — 
NEW YORK, E. DAY, 
Offer for sale CARRIAGE MANUFACTURER, 
BY THE BALE OR PIECE, | 442 Broadway, N. York, 
a large stock of Has the pleasure of ——— a 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC | his friends. that they can toys nd | 


at his Repository, Carriages of every | 

GAR PB LU EG Sg | deseription, direct from his, own 
’ .. | Manu at much lower 

Ott Cloths, Mattings, Druggets, de. | nan var pe a ake | 

to which they invite the attention of} Partieular eudien ¢ d to packing: 

! 


WHOLESALE BUYERS. and shipping for the South and W 














All kinds of Apparatus masiofac- 
n 


. for Plantations, es, 
Breweries or oy Sugar Mills 
and Engines, Battery and 


Rum, ‘Alehohal, Oliand Turpentiee 
um, ; ne 
Stills and Worms; Copper Pans. &c. 


Factory, Nos. $6, 68 &70, Water st., 
(Bet. Catherine & Fulton Ferries,) 
BROOKDYN. 

Store and Office, W Old Slip, N. ¥. 





Confectionary. 


N. STRUELENS & CO., 
No. T, Duane streét, New Yor, 
Wholesale Manufacturers of French 


and Pharmacenutic GonrecTIONARY 
of every description, and CuoeoLaTE 
by steam. 








Druggists. 


JOSEPH E. TRIPPE, 
Wholesale dealer in 


DRUGS, MEDICINES, PAINTS, 


Varnisuzs, Dye-Strurrs, déc., 
No. 71 Warren streat, New York, 


THOMAS & FULLER, 
No. 15 Maiden Lane, New York, 

Importers and Wholesale Dealera 
in English, French, and German 
Chemicals, Perfumery and Fancy 
Articles, Paints, Oils, Dye-Staffs, 
French & American Window Glass. 

Great care is given to the selection 
and preparation of their Medicines, 
as well also to the packing and exe- 
cution of orders. 


MOORE & TAYLOR, 

No. 81 Muiden Lane, New York, 
Importers of 

FOREIGN DRUGS, 
Chemicals, Essential Olls of all kinds, || 
warrant’d pure ; Vial Corks, W : 
wood Ware of all kinds, for Apothe- 
caries use. Also, Proprietors of the 
Genuine Pastilles de Paris, and the 
Leaf Brand Bay Rum; Also, Agents 
for Green’s Extracts-of Copaiba and 
Oubebs, Thorn’s Extract of Copaiba 
and Sarsaparilla, Seltzer Aperient, | 
&e., &. { 

















ray 

















BUSINESS DIRECTORY—-NEW YORK. 











Drunggists. 


Drp Goods. 


Grocers... 





THOMAS ANDREWS & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Offer to the Wholesale Trade, 

»SUPER CARB. SODA, in kegs, 


eae oie Po reliable 
‘batis- 


EDWARD LAMBERT & CO., 


STAPLE & FANCY SILK GOODS, 
55 Chambers, and 88 Reade street, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


New Yor. 


B. M. & E. A. WHITLOCK & CO., 
13 Beekman 
4 doors east of ine Pe Park, 
rs of BRANDIES, &c. Sole 
proprietors of the Premium Cham- | 
pagne. 








and ves t 
economical, gi 
Onzam TarrTar, 


Fancy Goods. 


Hardware. 








guaranteed pure. 
Ping yay. Porasn, Sat Sopa, and 
4 AsH. 
Only Manufacturers of the 
“Excetstion” SatLanatus; also, 
Dovsa.z Reruvep, Extra, and Sopa 
SALZRATUS. 


We are “firat hands” in the above 
articles. 


Office and 186 & 188 Cedar 


street, New York. 


Drp Goods. 


WM. G. LANE & CO., 


Importers and Jobbers of 
FANCY AND STAPLE 


DRY GOODS, 
194 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Wm. G. Lane, Ker Boyce, 
Edw. H. Lane, Jesse O. Lane, 


HENRYS, SMITH, & TOWNSEND, 
Importers and Jobbers of 
FANCY AND STAPLE 
FOREIGN & DOMESTI¢€ 
DRY GOODS, 

17 £19 Warren street, 

A few doors west of Broadway, 

Joshua J. Henry, 

Thomas U. Smith, 

Wm. H. Townsend, New Yor. 
Philip rp ie a 

Edward Fenn 


FISHER, CUSHING & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of Sixx and 
Fancy Day Goons, 82 Warren and 
102 Chambers sts., corner of Church, 
one block be'ow Reegerey: N. Y. 




















BARNES, LYMAN & C0., 
STAPLE ANDFANGY 
DRY GOODS, 

80 and 82 Barclay street, 


New Yorx. 
Townsend Cox. 
Edw. Alexander. | 


Geo. Barnes, 
J. W. ceaen, 


CRONIN, HURXTHAL & SEARS, | 
(Successors to Grant & Barton,) 
Importers and Jobbers of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
DRY GOODS, 
Noa. 118 and 120, Duane street, 
(Second Block above Chambers,) 








NEW YORK. 


VANDERBURG, BONNETT & Co. 


FOREION & DOMESTIC 


COMBS, BUTTONS, JEWELRY, WATCHES, 


No. 74 Warren street, New York. 


Importers and wholesale dealers in 


Fancy Goods, 
Consisting of 


PERFUMERY, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 4c. 





NORTH, SHERMAN & ©O., 
Importers and Jobbers of 
COMBS, BRUSHES, PERFUMERY, 
JEWELRY, Stationary, &c., 

96 Chambers street, New York. 





@®rocers. 


HOTCHKISS, FENNER, & BENNETT, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
Importers and Jobbers of 
BRANDIES, WINES, &c. 
Also, Agents & Dealers in 
Virginia Manufactured 
Tobacco and Havana Segars, 
No. 40, Veasy street, 
Rear of Astor Howse, 

- New Yor. 


STRANG, MURRAY & CO., 
(Second block, rear Astor House,) 
No. 48, Veasy street, N. Y. 
Importers of fine 
COGNAC AND ROCHELLE 











COFFIN, BRUCE, ‘BISHOP & Co, 
(Successors to Wotre & Brsnop,) 1 
Importers and Dealers in 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC | 


HARDWARG, | 


CUTLERY, GUNS, PISTOLS, RIFLES, | 
&0. &C., &C. 

8T Maiden Lane, corner Gold street, || 
NEW YORK. 


John P. Coffin, David W. Bishop, | 
Albert G. Lee, Geo. Wolfe Bruce. 


> 


GEO. W. STOW. THOS. 0. SMART. 
STOW & SMART, 
Importers and Jobbers or | 

; 





HARDWARE, CUTLERY, GUNS 
AND PISTOLS, 


And dealers in 
Nails, Hollow-ware, | 
Shovels, Spades, &c., &c, | 


128, Peart street, and 92 and 94, || 
Water atreet, New York. 





WOLFE, DASH, “& FISHER, |) 
SUCCESSORS TO ; 
WOLFE, GILLESPIE & O0O., 
Importers and Jobbers of 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC HARDWARE, 
Fine Sheffield Cutlery, 
Gillespie’s Celebrated Guns, Pistols, 
&e. &e. &e. 
No, 38, Warren street, 


| 


| 





BRAW DIDS, 
WINES, & HAVANNA SEGARS ; | 


Also, 
| WHOLESALE opt 
and Agents for bright sun-eured 


YfOBACGO. 


. WHEELER. 


SAM’L A. — JACOB B, ae H A RDWA RE M ERCHANTS, 


KUSSEL 


‘ OL. ES, HODGES & WE EKS, 
Importers and Jobbers of 


| BRANDIES, WINES, SEGARS, : 


AND 
FINE CROCZARIES, 
No. 36, Broadway, New York. 


NATHANIEL COLES, 
348. B. HODGES, 
BENJ. 6. WEEKS. 


| 


‘CUTLERY, GUNS, 


JOUN WOLFE, } NEW YORK. | 
JOHN B. DASH, 

4 A. FISHER. ‘ 

| @, D. H. GILLESPTE, Special Partner. 


| 





BA AL LDWLY, HILL & CO., 
(Successors to Rob’t Hyslop,) 


No, 220, Pearl street, 
(Near John,) 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Dealers n 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEL ARID WY ARIS, 








&e., &O., &C. 
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Garkianis rr fats. Stationery. 


- 29 | sensei ip ilnecinnabinersintna esse 


BRUFF, BROTHER, & SEAVER, GEORGE W. & JEHIAL READ,| FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
| Manufacturers and Wholesale eae See I Oe IE 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBEERS OF 
é 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN HAROWARE, | yar pS gyros ‘nile go00s, on-gog aly renga 





























CuTiery, Gus, Pistois, &c., UMBRELLAS AND PARasous ; 
Richard P. Bruff, 44Wurren st.,| 100 Chaimbers street aay Soe 
Charles Bruff, New York. ‘ ¥ > |_ Every variety of Blank Books, Pa- 
Geo. Arthur Seaver. ew York, | per, and Stationery Articles. 
a — / And Nos. 388, 390 & 392, | Orders receive ctl attention. 
Sole agents for R. P. Bruff’s Cast RBroapway : : =e 
Steel Axes. zi . 
andi Albany, New York. * Paper and Twine. 
E. ROBBINS & BRADLEY, 7 7 , 4 e . 
DRAPER, CLARK & CO, | 4, [, BASSETT & CO., 
40 Warren st., New York, Manufacturers and Dealers ew Youn 
Evisna Ropers, in all kinds of ; NE ’ 
fata ae STRAW GOODS, WRITKWGE, 
Importers’of FUR, SILK, AND WOOL |; WRAPPING AND PRINTING 
HARDWARE, GUNS, &c. | EARS PAPER. 
And wholesale dealers i 2 | TWINES, LINES, AND CORDAGE, 
aetiteg 22 Park b Placé, and 11 Bare vay st. | : : 
AMERICAN Harpware Goons Ape ~ ai a il ‘a 
GENERALLY. auors. 
ae eh GENIN, eS ae 
) HATTER, | DEPIERRIS & PETTUS, 
“Whips and Ehongs. | wo, 214 Breadway, | FRENCH TAILORS, 
NEW YORK, 509 Broadieay, 
AMERICAN Wholesale and Retail St. Nionoas Hors, 


4 V. B. Depierris, NEW YORK 
Gentlemen’s Hats and Caps, Jas. T. Pe ttus. ; 


WHIip COMPANY, Boys’ and Youths’ Caps, ‘ oF ro See eee 


Gentlemen’s Fishing and Hunting | a 


Manufacturers of “ Hats, ge K U M BE L? s 
aN | e) hildren’s Tess, 
WHIPS AND THONCS  Eiibreliasand Canes, af — at 
© sever Cemeton, | Panay eve, Bm nly awena 
Westfleld and Charlestown, Mass... Gentlemen’s Travelling Shawls, > s 
; > WM. KUMBEL, 
Store. 201 Pearl street Ladies’ Felt and Beaver Bonnets. 
7 > | Respectfully solicited by . , Patentee, 
Corner Maiden Lane, JOHIN N. GENIN, No. 33, Ferry street, 
NEW YORK. . cabana NEW YORK. 











es | EB NEW ORLEANS DEL TA. 
TERMS INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE: 


WEEKLY $3 per annum; $5 for Two Years, Dairy $10 per annum mailed, and $10 40 de- 
livered in the city. Suwpay Dera, 38 per annum ; $5 for wo Years. Sunpay and WrEEkty, 
$5 per annum. 

N. B.—Postmasters and Booksellers are uested to act as Agents. . Remittances of the B 
current money of the States received at par, € are not accountable for any transactions of 
Agents, unless they hold our written authority. 


The proprietors would particularly invite the attention of advertisers to the Sunpay Dewta, 
which immensely exceeds the circulation of any other paper in the city, and is read by nu - 
bers who are not to be reached through other channels. 


A Lirerary Parer.—As a literary paper, the Sunday Delta is without a rival in the South, 
and is not excelled by any in the country. Its list of contributors comprises talent of the high- 
est order and most varied character. Its conductors can recommend it, with pride and contfi- 
dence, to readers everywhere and of all classes, but especially to those who desire to build up 
a Southern literature, and encourage Southern literary talent. 


Tue Were1iy Dera possesses nearly all the literary features of the Sunday Delta, while i: 
treats with boldness and independence all the political questions of the day. I{s correspon- 
dence is able, extensive, and various; and its news or full, late, and interesting. It has & 
larger country circulation than any other paper in the South—is eminently Sonthern in char 
acter, and the paper for the times. 
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GEORGE BEIGGS. WILLIAM VIKERE. 


BRIGGS & VICKERE, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN SUPERIOR ENAMELED AND GRAINED 


COTTAGE FURNITURE, 


No. 6, Sullivan street, near Canal, New York. 


Respectfally solicit the patronage of the Tr: and also Families, Proprietots ‘of Hotéls, 
River and fe Steamers, Officers of tnd the General Public, who desire to sup- 


ply themselves with this E.zeanr aND Fasntonapce Styie or Fursirvre. 

The rices of suits vary aouprns to style and finish, from $25 to aud upwards, and in 
point of variety, neatness, and durability, will be fully up to our s reputation. 

We have been awarded Diplomas by the American Institute, and also by the late New York 
State Fair, held in this city, “For Enametep Fvenirvre OF SUPERIOR STYLE AND FINISH.” 

Being practically acquainted with every branch of our business, and giving to each d 
ment our own strict personal supervision, we are enabled to guarantee each articlo made by us 
to be, in every particular, perfect. 

N. B.—Shippers, and the ‘Trade generally, ovens on very reasonable core, sete particular 
attention paid to packing. [@" Orders for West Indian, South America, other foreign 
markets, carefully atyended to. 


A. H. BEAN, 


Ne, 83, PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER OF 


COGNAC, ROCHELLE, axpj BORDEAUX (Pate anv Dark) BRANDIES ; SOHNAPPS 
anp SCHIEDAM HOLLAND GIN; JAMAICA anv 8t. CROIX BUM; MADEIRA. Sid 
RY, PORT, BURGUNDY, CHAMPAGNE, CLARET, anp SAUTERRNE ; BLACK 
axp GREEN TEAS of every variety and price, offers to the trade great inducements, Having 
been in the same business (and but a few doors from the same place) since 1841, he feels con- 
fident that he can fill orders for any kind of goods in this line for every section of the country, 
satisfactorily to the purchaser and consumer, nis trade having extended into every State in the 
Union for several years past. 

All orders by mail should be explicit, stating the price, quality, &e., with pre directions 
for shipping. No Goods kept in less than the original packages, but may have them repacked 
in small Casks, Demijohns, or Bottles. Cases of not less than one dozen bottles each can be 
packed at short notice according to order, and contain as great a variety as the purchaser wishes. 

The Importers’ “Price Current” governs the prices, and by this purchasers can select such 


goods as they wish. 
JOHN W. READ &Co. 


OCOFPRESIITES, 
BRASS FOUNDERS & MACHINISTS, 


Manufacturers of 
* SUGAR, DISTILLERY, AND OHEMICAL 


APPARATUS, 


WHISKEY, ALCOHOL, RUM, TURPENTINE, ROSIN AND OIL STILLS, VACUUM 
PANS AND AIR PUMPS, SUGAR KETTLES AND TRAINS, COCKS AND 
FAUCETS, PLANTATION AND OTHER BELLS, ESPUMADERAS, . 
BOMBAS BOMBONES, CACHIMBOS, &c., d&c., &e., doc. 
Office, No. 11 Old Slip, New Yerk, 


Factory—Commerce street, Brooklyn. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. F. SMITH, 
NO. 6, DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHAIRS AND PIANO phate 2 ape — }—new and beautiful for 
Parlor, Lib Office, Legislative Halls, &e. N EADS—Of all sizes, with or with- 
out springs, e ther _ or superbly ornamented. MATTRESSES—Manufuctured of 8 
Wms, SALOON, CENTRE, FEW AND het Holders, Boot jacks, Spitcons, Picture frames, 
e >» Umbrella e uet ttoons, ure 

Toilet and Dressing Mirrors. SETTRES ten and Garden Chairs Stat , Fountains, Ani- 
mals, &c., of Cast Iron, Metalic Cased Clocks, in every variety, &c., &c. Together with the 
greatest variety of Ornamental Iron Furnitare, of the description, all of which is great 
superior to any manufactured elsewhere. The Chairs are Patented in the United States an 
Te and manufactured solely by A. F. SMITH. They took the premium at the World’s 
Fair, London, and Crystal Palace, New York, they are unrivalled in euse and elegance. 


WHOLESALE WAREROOMS, No. 66, DUANE STREET. 





NES; 




















BUSINESS DIRECTORY—NEW. YORK. 


wWOOKINGSGYASS WARBROOMS, 
ART: REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 





WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS. & CO,, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
858, BROADWAY, NEW. YORK, : 


PIER, WALL, AND MANTEL. MIRRORS, 
PORTRAIT: AND PICTURE FRAMES; 
siihin en BASES, &c., 


of our own exclusive Mi and tasteful d east pr finish, and 
embracing eae! y fog he are de yao at ame inne in: Ry WAREROO as low 
ag can be sold or elsewhere. ART {ngage the "FRENCH 

AND GERMAN ENGRA VIN NGS, OIL P. NTINGS. ons ietenree sled eae with alb 
that is new and beautiful in Art, are at all times Open to tors, while from our extensive « 


and long experience, we can confidently request purchasers to examine our Stock 


connection 
in the various departments, asewring them, that weare not. sndarvolthte, nts ft tbo. 





The subscriber, having the largest Zetab- 


ra SOHN We ORR) Nehenont of the kind in America, is fally 


al prepared, to execute all orders in his line 
Ie Engi Vi cet ts Went. ph dap an = = gm bo AS 


= 79 NA SSAU. STREET,» 73>) promptly attended to. ewe 
Pox NEW- rYOR A. — 15.and.1% Nateaw strech, New York. 





ST. CHARLES HAT STORE, 
. Under the St. Charies Hotel, New Orleans. 
THE FASHIONABLE HAT AND CAP EMPORIUM OF THE SOUTH. 


Gentlemen can rely on getting the, best quali pote ont ~ os are made, and of the 
CURB ACTIOAL Hatters. 





prevailing styles. 
Hats made to order. The fashions are issued by us simultaneously with the leading hatters 
at the north. - 
ISAAC MIX, JR. 
Manufacturer and dealer in 
GQVAGEDSS, 
LIGHT WAGONS, 
SLEIGHS,. &c. 


No. 440, BROADWAY, 


Hew Pork. 


ESTABLISHED, 1890 











Gar" A general constantly on nba HARNESS 
tly on 








AUGUSTA HOTEL, E. Znommmaxe ) MDe 


M : GayynzLt. 
AUGUSTA, G2: & GRINNELL, 
This Hotel has recently underwent a refurn-| | wi6iisdum IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ishing and fh has entirely 
Se Sea eee nae Sy one 
ment. t a e t e a . . 
most commodious and extensive hotels of the Corn Ga Mee 


co. and a enjoy the most exten-| ,4y Spanish coins taken at original value. 


pet apeine conbees by Mr. Starr and lady, whose | 
cners Neg ene pt eae line — be ‘WILLIAM GIBSON, 
jou ey are e lessees and mana- 

of the “ City Hotel,” in Augusta, formerly | AUTTTPORDISYT AW LA, 
e Eagle and Phoenix Hotel, a house which,| After fifteen years 








in ‘Poin t. — and convenience, vies with located in tomer Senge , 
an. the State. 
stranger visiti sta for otfher ‘basi-| WUl attend the courts in Richmond, Warren, 


ness or pleasure, wil anata either of the above emilee. 

° uit home and grateel attendance these houses | Office corner of Washington and Ellis streets. 

Oe Dag Meepltaaly qnbanietant wader her ante} 
tap! terta’ - 

superintendence WA P-STARE, | OFFICES OF DeBOW’S REVIEW. 





superintendence. ) 
Augusta Hotel. | 448 & street, bet’n 6th and Tth streets, Wash- 
The hotels above mentioned have secured the! ington, D. ©. 
> of Mr. W. O. Hallovan, who, himself, | 54 Camp street, New Orleans. 
= a card, as being connected with the ho- | Sherman & Co., under Astor House, N. York. 
usiness in its best shape in the eastern cities, A. J. Burke’s, Broad street, Charleston. 
ond always happy to see his friends. | Trubner & Co., 12 Pater Noster Row, London. 


TIFFANY & CO, 


(LATE TIFFANY, YOUNG & BLLIS)* 


LMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
550 Broadway, New York, and Rue Richelieu, 79, Paris. 


DIAMONDS, and other Precious Stones; FINE JEWELRY; Charlies Frodsham’ 's, Cooper's, 
Jules Jurgensen’s, and Paiek Phillipe & Co’s WATCHES; SILVER WARE, PLATED 
WARE, TABLE OUTLERY; C KS, BRONZES, ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 

DESKS, DRESSING CASES, WORK BOXES, JEWEL BOXES, FANS, RICH PORCE- 
LIAN, and many ovher articles of Art and Luxury. 


EB” Leery articie is marked in plain figures the lowest price at which it will be sold. get 


T. & Co. cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public, an invitation to inspect 
their Stock, assuring them that « call will incur not the least “eto to purchase. 





PRINCE'S PROTEAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Patented in the United States, ‘ 28, 1855; and also in Great Britain, Ireland, Channel 
sles, and on the Continent. 


No. 2%, Broadway, corner of Read street, next building to A. T. Stewart's, New York. 


N. B.—A new and important improvement has been recently added to this is invention, b by 

which any writer can uate the flow of ink. The FouNTAIN CASES are WARRANTED 
CORRODIBLE, and ts of the Gold Pens are WARRANTED for one year, hee good 

The advan’ of this Fountatn Pen are J cece than those of any other pen aly ey e 
public. Wi golden opinions for itself wherever it is introduced. It has to fight its 
way a host of persons who are interested in the sale of other styles of pens, but it has 
triumphed over all opposition. The t utility of the invention consists in the fact that it em- 
braces a beautiful Pen Holder, containing a reservoir'serving as an Ink Stand. ‘The material 
‘Of which every part is made (except the pen) is protean, or hard rubber, manufactured under 
Goodyear’s Patent material, durable and light. For Fountain cases it is preferable to silver or 

ld, as it will not corrode ; it is easily filied; self-supplying; one can write from two to ten 

urs. The Pen is portable, earried in the pocket ready a use at any moment. 

sins is the > pen of the ready writer—used in schools, b x rs, Clerks, Merchants, Law- 

rs, M ics, Journalists, Reporters, Tourists, Authors, owt on og Students, and Ministers. 

Seba Smith, author of Major Jack Downing, says: “this pen among pens, is what Colt’s Re- 
volver is among Pistols.” The trade, country merchants and Dealers, are invited to call and 
examine this prrxce-ly invention. Protean Pencils and other styles of rubber goods sold at 


this depot, 200 Broadway, corner of Reade street. 
_ T. G. STEARNS, General Agent. 











a 
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GET YOUR SHIRTS IN NEW ORLEANS AT . @ 
} S. N. MOODY'S, 


Corner of Canal strect and Exchange Place. 


Half a dozen under shirts 























Half a dozen well made for $38. 
shirts for $7—buttons never Half a dozen drawers for 
come off; shirts made to or- $3. 





‘Half « dozen English 
socks for $1. 

Half a dozen linen cam- 
bric handkerchiefs, (hem- 
med,) for $1 50. 

And everything for the 
gentleman's toilet equally 


der, im any style, from $20 





to $100 per dozen—a fit guar- 


anteed. 


MOODY'S 
SHIRTS. 





Importer of gentlemen’s 
furnishing goods, English 
hosiery, Jouvin’s kid gloves, 







and linen cambri¢e handker- 


chiefs. 


Fashionable Clothing and Furnishing Establishment. 


cheap. 











SHIRTS 






| SHIRTS | | SHIRTS 


LEIGHTON & BARBOT, 
Corner of St. Charles and Canal streets, New Orjeans, and @) Park Place, New York, 

Have constantly on hand a superior assortment of FASHIONABLE CLOTHING, guaranteed 
to be of the best workmanship, and of the latest styles, comprising Frock and Dress Coats, Bu- 
sinesa Coats, Overcoats, Pantaloons, and Vests, Dressing and Morning Robes, &c. 

Also, GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, Sashting in part of Hosiery, Suspenders, 
Cravats, Scarfs, Neck Ties, Umbrellas, Merino Undershirts and Drawers, Shaker Fiahnel Shirts, 
Silk Shirts and Drawers. 

LEIGHTON’S PREMIUM SHIRTS.—A full supply of these celebrated SHIRTS at all times 
on hand, and of such a variety of sizes and styles as will enable them to fit the most difficult 
and please the most fastidious. 

N. B.—Clothing and Shirts made to order. 





DAVID G. WILSON, 
Wheelwright-works repository for the sale of Philadelphia 
manufactured wagons, carts, drays, ox and timber wheels, 
wheelbarrows, hand cartayand trucks. 
No, 24 Perdido street, cone Caondelet, 
Factory: D. G. Wilson, J. Childs & Co., No. 805 North 


to 
Third street, and 140 St. John street, Philadelphia. j 
Qpders executed with despatch. 
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SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 


(in Quart Bottles,) 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD, 


AND FOR THE CURE OF 


ee oa {CUTANEOUS eee 
_ a HK BRE 


ILES, 

MERCURIAL DISEASES, | 

ALT RHE (LIVER COMPLAINT, GENERAL DEBILI 
FEVER Sones, BRONCHITIS, &e.,  &e., 


pleatitat sepein ed F PURE BLOOD is as essential to animal life asdight, heat, and 
asa are to the v ble kingdomy | Whem the Dawg Hoe By enswreg of the vital fluid 
ed, sickness is theine inevitable bile, whieh becomes unhealthy, and the liver 
mes ch with impure bil ich, torect-tadertne system, vitiates and inflames the 
dlood, e Liver Complaint, Fever, Sores, Dy 
Consumption, &e. To Fry a y cure thé above named dieases, nothing 
is 80 efficacious as SA ABs. ILLA. . ‘ 


ANOTHER OURE OF SCROFULA. 


Troy, N. Y., September 1, 1854, 


Messrs. A. B: & D. SAnrs—Gentlemen+’I have, for.nearly three years, been troubled with 
that dreadful disease, SCROFULA; so mich s6 asd be'effensive to my husband, and to my- 
self, and to obtain relief have tried every kind of medicine that eame under my notice, without 
effect. Oneof my neighbors, who had cured of a similaf ¢omplaint by your SARSAPA- 
Sood ae advised me to make a trial of Gena can.iruly Say that it has done me a world of 

» havin, letely cured me. thatimyevidence may induce others similarly 
Semicted to adop' t the e same se ¥. same satisfactory results, 


gratefully, yours, 
. ct SARAH J. POMLMAN. 


Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, 
dD i Chemists, 100 Fulton street, New York. 


Price $1 00 per bottle, or six bottles for $5 
———9 
OMAN EYE BALSAM,” 


FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED BYES. 
READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONY: 


Biyenamrton, January 7, 1854 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps-—-Gentlemen: Your ROMAN EYE BALSAM which I was re- 
commended to eee a, for m aes eyes, has acted on them like a charm. Her eyes, by 4 
had for several months rool cured, an —_ swollen and inflamed, after a few weeks use of 
Balsam, were pe’ well as ever, 
won M. FOLEY. 
and sold by A. B. & D. ANDS. & CO., 100 Fulton street, New York. 
Price 25 cents per jar. 


ee 
CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTHACHE DROPS. 


Why will ye suffer? Read the following letter from a distinguished practical dentist: 
New Yor, December 19, 1846: 


Messra.“A. B. & D, Sanns—G@entiemen: In tegen foro relief bf twothachey and 
used your CLOVE ANODYNE with much success forthe relief yovanihe ugk and, as [7 

Be ee + ee ee ee high opinion I 
have a aow Spr venic ng 


yeu, very resppamaly, LEVETT, Dentist. 
Pre end sold by Ao Be Des DS, 100. Fulton strest, New York. 
Price 25 cents per vial. 

—_—o————_ 


AGENTS. 


SICKLES & 03. New Orleans,’ Louisiana, N. D. LABADIE, Tena. - 

J. SYME PH. McGRAW, Natches, 
Bc Ly” RRR Coe Beemer 
F. P. DUCONGE, “ 





fy. 


ma i 
hal 








» 67 Roya! Street and 80 Bienville Street, 
NEW ORLBANS, 








COLEMAN sS: 
Patent Undulatory 








COR AFLOURING MILLS. 


>> 
o?,r 


FRENCH BURR STONES, OF THE BEST QUALITY, 
AND EACH BURR IN ONE SOLID BLOCK. 


MANUFACTORY, 
CITY OF JEFFERSON, SUBURB OF NEW ORLEANS. 
Wareroom and Depot, No. 36 Natchez street, New Orleans. 
These celebrated Mills have no rival for good i in this or any 


other country on the gh 


WILLIS P. COLEMAN, 
Maeeent SA: 


The following table will show the pr of the vedi oluesaettie ‘and the 
e err : 


























size. PRICE. | CAPACITY FOR GRINDING. 
| 
; 
Iinch Burr, | $100 | 2} to 6 Bushels tothe 
16 inch Burr, ' "5 =| 8 to %Bushels to the 
18 inch Burr, 125 7. to 0 els to a hear: 
_ Minch Burr, , . 200 12 to ee to 
28 inch Burr | 250 2 to the hour. 
30 inch Burr, 300 i = bs 40 els to the hour. 
36 inch Burr, 500° we to 75 Bushels to the hour. 





"Phe above Mills loots the ia auiatibtoy cempiete in every particular, and 
ready for grinding when attached to appropriate power and run ace rding to 
instructions. All orders from any partof the United States accompanied by 
cash or draft promptly attended to. 




















F. ZIMMERMAN: M. P. GRINNELL. 


ZIMMERMAN & GRINNELL, 


WHOLESALE 
IMPORTERS AND DEALARS 


CHOARS, TOBACCO, SNUP?, AND FPis, 


N. W, Corner of Dauphine and Commerce Sts., 
MOBILE. 


Country orders solicited. ""Batiafaction n guaranteed. 











FE. T. K. BENNETT. FRANCOIS LURGES. 


BENNETT? & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORK, 


Ornamental Verandahs, 


Railings, Doors, Shutters, Vaults, and Bridges, 
STRAIGHT AND CIRCULAR STAIRS, 
And all other kinds of Iron Work used for building purposes, 
AT Nos. 55 AND &7 CIRCUS STREET, 


NEW ORLEANS. 


MONTCOMERY & RUTLAND, 


(Successors to T. W. Marshall & Co.) 


RECEIVING, SORWAROIF G, 


Commission Merchants, 


92 Pront and 93 © mm 
MOBILE, ALA. 


SP GEO.A ARNOLD, JP 


WHOLBSALB AND BATAIL 


DEALER IN 


HATS, CAPS, & SONNETS, 
7ST. FRANGUS TREAT 

















P. MALLARD, 
No. 67 Royal St., and’ 80 TEAS es. 


NEW ORLEANS, 


Cabdnet Maker and Apbolsterer 


“AND DEALER IN 


Fancy Articles, 


Has always on hand, a large stock of highly finished Furniture, imported and 
manufactured especially for the southern climate, composed of— 

Rich Parlor Sets, Rosewood and Mahogany. 

Bed Room ‘“ 


Library ee ° ** Oak, old and modern. 
Dining, Room ). "w "% eres ' 
Pall “ Ai ow “cs ‘“ “ “ 


All made in the richest and newest style. 
Micvars with tee | enter Drage gilt rome, = ee 
80. rapery and Curtain Goods 8 as Lam ’ 
pebechdies Monae ian and French) Muslins, Bobinets, Fringes, 
Gimps, Cord, and Tascels of all descriptions. 
Also, a choiée assostment of Silver and Plated Ware, Cutlery, Cut Glass, 


white, o ted, and fancy China Ware, Statuettes, Jewel Stands, &c. 
Bronze, China, and Gilt Clocks and Chandeliers of the richest and finest 
pattern. 


French Window Shades of all sizes, and Cornices. Papier Maché Wares, 
Matting, Door Mats, Rugs, &c. 

His extensive establishment evables him to execute the largest orders in 
the shortest delay and on moderate terms. 


NEWTON RICHARDS’ 


GRANITE & MARBLE 


YARD, . 
No. 147 Customhouse. Street, 


(Bet. Dauphine and Burgundy, ) 
NEW ORLEANS. ei 


Fronts of Buildings, Door Frontices, Water Tables, 
STEPS, WINDOW SILLS AND LINTELS, 
TOMBS, MONUMENTS, &C., 
<=> FURNISHED AND PUT UP AT SHORT NOTICE, 


AND ON 'THE MOST. REASONABLE TERMS. 














PRACTICAL WATCH MAKER, 





MAKER OF THE ONE YEAR TEME PIECE, 
Particular attention “a to the 


INC OF WATCHES. 














DIAMONDS RESET 


JEWELRY ALL ROMDS MADEAND REPLIRED 











pag | yA gang repre 
os - a ————— 








4 4 wr = : a. 

BUSH FURNISHING STORE 
«and cinta. 
— Japanned Tin Ware 


SA 

OVENS, CROCKERY WARE, 
Cooking Stoves, GLASS WARE 
SadIrons,Pots . Britannia Ware 
vt TABLECUTLERY 


And every other 





pasting. __ Holiow Ware. 









Agents for » Lamps of every des- 
BEEBE'S RANGES, eription. 
‘s PORTAPLE GIRANDOLES, 
(pees Foam ae CHANDELIERS, 
Sprat:'s Light’g Rods. ser, agome — Al 
cohol. 


FIRE BRICK, 


Lard Oil, Linseed Oil, Spirits Turpentine, Window Glass, 


We, tTRiisiucesiet, Paxcriscres 
Of every kind and quality. 


~ 
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Always in store 
innati, and New York Grates, 
atest : i 


ent out doors, in any part of the city. £1 




















SLA TE AB: 8, 9 : 
ENGLISH R ce TILE, |) 
AND FIRE SRICK, —~—. 
For sale by the Invoice or Retail on the Most Accommodating Terms. 
OPPICE, 136 CARONDELET street; New Orieans. 


Country Orders promptly attended to, and attention paid to 
ELF Shipping. 
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. , “ie és +t 
DaBSCRIF TION ov SsLaATEsS. 


SIZE. SLATES. pied . PRICE. _ a 
24x 12,.... +-120 toa Bose oot St TDS.0o0 esse nsGe ae terenetae 3 i. 
22x 12........ 158 ot chad eR tpt ediigsss acts 

20x 10........ me oS 640 WF, ce “eS 

18 x 10,4. 9.456% 205 % odes esG50 ** WL 4 a Bowens 

18 X Divides des 208 ie aso KK EU at See 

16 x 10......+ 240 sevcasOOD ..cccccnce §. 0 ner anes ees 

16 X B.edscess ot ame Oe pee Oe esa She 

14x G.cccndes 360 e be he POO PO cds 0 ceed $- we ereeceeeee 

13 x. Tooveeces 450 ceee et Bra 





CONTRACTS MADE FOR SLATING IN ANY. PART OF THE STATE. 


es wry 


‘THOMAS O-PAVAN'®&'CO,, . 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


fashionable Stothing, it 


74 Canal st., between Chartres st. and Old ‘Levee, 
NEW ORLEANS. ? 
in a 
LITTELL, PAYAN & CARHART, 
No» 118 & 120 Duane st,, between Church and Broadway sts., 


WE rw YORE. 
MANUPAOCTORY, 


0, 309 and Sil, Brown Sener New. Jersey. 














In this Establishment, and its Branches at New York, New Orleans, and 
Newark, New Jersey, in which upwards of three thousand of the best 
mechanics are connected, orders. are executed in a most workmanlike man- 


ner, unsurpassed by any other.’ 








MAGEE, & KNEASS, 


Saddlery, and aud Saddlery Secdmate, 1 


Coach, Harness, Saddle and Shoe Makers. 
INDIA RUBBER GOODS; BELTING, PACKING: & HOSE. 
REGALIA, 


A large stock always on hand fer Masows, I. 0. O..F.,and Sons or T. 
No. 6 MAGAZINE STREET, NBW ORLEANS. 
Factory, No. 18 Decatur Street, Philadelphia. 





A. WHITING. D. G. HITCHCOOK, 


A, WHITING & CO. 
RECEIVING, FORWARDING 


AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Nos. 83 Front Levee and 34 Fulton Street, 
NW ORLEARS. 
VALE NTINE Wiss, 
+ Hartkoptf) 


(Successor of W. 


PIANO MAKER, 


116 Royal St., bet, Conti and St. Louis Sts., 


. DEPOT OF 


SWERICEN PIAMO-POR IES, 
- FORSALE, HIRB,OR EXCHANGE; — 
Pleyel’s and Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
Auso, PICCOLO AND SQUARE PIANOS. 
C7 Fwning os and BAS prom: ty ee toot 


LOoxiNe reLAGS. Dap OT, 


NO. 87 CHARTRES STREET, 
WwHetvy OR LBANS. 
Bue Gee wes 


LOOKING GLASS MANUFACTURER, 


Maer, framet ae Det uch, a dave assortwieut of Freuch and German Looking Glasses of 
sizes, framed iu U Ps ye nl oO. oh adding! patiarue.a3 nd. ol thasdnest t polish, whic ich gan- 


ot be surpassed by a tahiti w— + cheap: beauty. and durability. He Bo 
ufeotaves ent adbUn "ina na ‘Pow - aud rahe Pracben. and ery tng in bs ive. 
Frames regil: a ad wd Glas ted Ol Lookine y Glass Plates resilvered 
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‘Capital 


(Exablished tk “years since. 
LOCAL BOARD Orr "REFERENCE: 
Wm. P. Converse, A on ' Wm. 3 
J. €. B. Yuille, B.M. Sha 
Geo. L. Black, Thou » MMC on, 





Life Insurance in the above old and able ( 
pany in the Union, and all necessary itifo 


en low as any com- 
tae 


Banking Office aad Instirance Agency, 
NG; 33, Camp Street, New Orleans 


SBE ww W. ORANE & CO. We 
CARRIAGE DEALEIRS, 


LOUISIANA CARRIAGE REPOSITORY, ” 


‘Nos, 49 and 51 Carondelet Street, 


UNION ROW, 
NEW ORLBANS. 








vy 





Always on hand, a large and complete assortment from the best Manufac- 
tories. 
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Ele WHe BRUISE De 
IMPORTER OF ~ 


FOREIGN WINES AND LIQUORS, 


AND DEALER IN 


DOMWBSTIO SPLIBIPSs 
S24 and SG, Girod St., 


NEW ORLEANS. 











And. manufacturer of ‘every description of Camp Equipage, such as Tents of 
all sizes and qualities, Cam Cats, Stcols, he. ke. "ys P 

ik Portable Cheie 2 te | = attention of'travelers and-others to wast Nol 
tent is article combines all the advantages of an 
excellent Easy Chair and wf a slight motion.is changed toa XI jle Bed, 
with all the advantages. of. mattress and pillow, without the necessity of 
either. It omly weighs 18 tbs. when packed for shipment. Ordérs from the 


country promptly attended to. 
af ’ H. CASSIDY, 


No. 10, old Levee, near Canal st., New Orleans, La. 
N. B. Flags of all nations made to order and always on hand. 





*FrLORANOE BOvUSHE,” 
Corner of Lafayette Square and Camp St. 


BaY. ». oO = 
i = SS er 


This Hotel having been elegantly fitted up, and combining all the adv of a heahh 
and beautiful location, and being con ‘s to the business portion of the ty, as well sd 
places of public amusement. is now open for the reception of city and transient boarders. It 
sm fume adapted to families and persousdesiring a quict and pleasant home at all sea- 


New Ortzans, October 17th, 1835. JOHN T, JETER. 





SAIL MAKER” . 





‘ 


~~ * 

















SAIL ere 
29 Front Levee, opposite Post 20, First District, 


67 Tehoupitoulas broek, Gor. of Poydras, 
NEW ORLEANS. 





& atex cernacuan, & 
cee Santa oni 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, CUTLERY, GUNS, 


Pistols and iKamcy Goods; 


No. 91 CANAL STREET, 
NEW ORLEANS. 
—. 
U7" Watches and Jewelry carefully repaired: 7} 


OEHMICHEN & LOEFFLER, 


GAS CRS, 


COPPER, ZINC, TIN, 
SHEET IRON. WORKERS, 


NO. 142 Chartres | St) bet, Towlousé and Sti Louis Sts, 
' “ew A an 














- 7 hl wr - ee dy 
Of the most approved patterns on hand and carefully put up. 


Kamps, Ciidelabras, Chet, &e., browsed in chery toler. 








Keep. constantly on hand, a large k. of Tin Ware, Bath Tubs, Seat 
Baths, Shower Baths, Cooking an en Utensils, Solar, Lard, ae hene, 
and Gas Lamps. Lamps of every deseription, such as Carcelle and Mode- 
rateur, cleaned and repaired. All of work in their line es 
cleaned, and japanned to order. Gutters and Spouts put up at the shortest 
notice. 








AIUSE-AURINSELNS CRORE 


W. L. HODGSON, 
No. 188 Camp St, New Orleans, 





Having taken advantage of the past summer, has had his spacious store en- 
larged and refitted entirely new. He has taken great pains in choosing his 
many supplies from the northern and western mapufactories, and is of the 
opinion that he can sult the most fastidious in their wants, while selecting 
from his stock. He has a mest eomplete assortment of 


Silver Plated Ware, Iron Ware, 
Japanned Ware, Bnameled Ware, 
Britannia Ware, ‘Wooden Ware, 
Hollow Ware, Willow Ware. 
Planished Tin and Brushes, Brooms, 
Plain Tin Ware, Glass Ware, 


Ez A Ta aoa 2 aa PRP EPS. 


Also, Solar and;Hall Lamps and Lanterns, either gilt, bronzed, or damask 
colors, Olive and Camphene (3 and 4 light) Chandeliers, Oil, Gas, and Cam- 
phene Lamps of all descriptions andiat all prites: “His 


STOVES AND RANGES 


Are all unequaled in reputation, for while he has all of the latest and most 

ved patterns, he retains a large stock of the o.p and WELL KNOWN ONES. 
fe has the celebrated and double oven.Moamine Star Cooking Stove, (four 
sizes, from $20 te §25-each complete) whith is equaled by none. It has 
double dampers, double drafts, roasting and cooking ovens, and six cooking 
holes, besides many other advantages over the majority of stoves, ce stock 
of church, parlor, bed-room, bar-room, steamboat and s 


COOKING STOVES AND RANGES 


Consists of the largest and most extensive assortment yet introduced in the 
South. He deals in OILS of all kinds, Turpentine, Alcohol, Camphene, 
Spirit Gas or Burning Fluid. Also, Office and Parlor Mantels and Grates 
of every description and price. Also, extra Baskets, Fenders, Ash-grates, 
Blowers, Pans, &c., of all sizes, at reasonable prices. 

He wianufactures all kinds of work in tin, sheet-iron, and lead. 

And requests that planters, country merchants, and others in want of ar- 
ticles in his line, should eal] on him when in New Orleans, and examine his 
stock and prices, as he fetls confident he can sell these goods at a very low 


price, either wholesale or retail. 
W. I. HODGSON, 
No. 188 Camp St.. adjoining St. Patrick’s Church. 
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The fron screws and cas Cotton Press, i 
of Grand Gulf, sstceat brated for en 
and economy of time and pt constantly onvh 


ber, who is sole agent for the manufacturers in New Orleans. "Yrhe threads 
of both screw and nut being cu ore solid iron by.lathes, fit each other 





with great aecuracy,/and hav equal pearen @ threads at the 
same time, are not liable to strip; or break, bet wen alld wal, remark- 
able ease and power, a ee g sufficient to press a bale as hard 
as desired. Long egrrr® nee having en to éotton aighters that the 
Newell Press is always re raeble for strength, speed, and durability, it is fast 
taking the place of the numerous family of complicated combined lever ar- 
sa np to which it has proved,so decidedly superior. 

he screws are 12 feet long, and of two sizes; the 7 inch in diameter $175, 
and the 9 inch in diameter , delivered in New Orleans. 


+. 


STRAUSB’S 


| PATENT 


CORN & PLOBRING MIL, 


Wr) J k 
This Mill, so favorably tei throughout the Phe dhe States, is-exclu- 
sively possessing the combined ay te of— 
Ist. Being firmly setin potpans 08 
2d. Using only the best F burr ~_ 
3d. Running the lower stone, which being fast on the spindle, can neyer 
come in contact with its feliow, to’ be injured by’ Funning empty. 
4th. Having no bush to get loose. a 
5th. Having no driver or rind to make it choke. . Ags 
6th. Having its spindle in one piece from bridge tire to-hopper wourens i ee] 
Some of these mills have now been running nine years without having the 
stones dressed or receiving any repairs whatever. 
Prices, delivered pring gos ver 
18 inch, gear, $1 
a 0 double gear, sien 
9 se & wa 








30° «4 “e 185, se _ 
The 18 ineh Mill will grind or an hour, with twoh t . 
speed of 250 revolutions per minute. 22 inch Mill, with A. | 
per minute, will grind 20 bushels ie ba The 26 inch witl grind 30, ond 
the 30 inch 40 bushels an hour, 1 with proper speed, od the smalieg ones in 
prop rtion. 
ilman’s Beggar’s Furnace natic Steam Battery and Steam Train 
Vacuum Pans, Pampi ping ei po ye yet om sizes, ny oe Mills, 
0. 


of all sizes, Saw Mills upri A “cues katie rizontal 
and Portable Engines, Portable mm, ingines stp 
— to “pe: put in operation in six-hours after 


meh SAMUEL ¢ GILMAN, 
"81 Natohes Street. me 
NEW ORLEANS” 








GREGOR & WILSON, 


No. 3, CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 
‘LO SISIANA 


Batis ‘Clocks, Hetwelry, 


CUTLERY, GUNS, PISTOLS, 


HUD FANCY ARTICLES, 1 | 
OF ‘THE NEWEST AND MOST APPROVED STYLES. 


WATCHES REPAIRED AND WARRANTED. 
3C 7 All kinds of Jewelry manafigtured to order, und neatly repaired..674 


N. B.—All seats nt moma ag Pon 
Urstawa 


PLANTATION 6 MANUFACTORY, 


We. 118 TON Ci on ho Bourbén sts., 



























ey Sn 2 
Ph: A VERY Lance sate, gst ete it ee lan 
READY. MADE A et ae hn seth nau oa at ti with atas 
Low Priste aa astioles of inferior om manufacture. 
. HEBRARD, 
Wholesale and Retail Dry Geods Store, 


Wo. 118 Canal ets bet. Royal and Byurkon ats. 


J. 8. SIMONDS & CO, 
COP PERSMITHS, 


No, 2, TRIANGLE BUILDING, 
Corner of Customhouse and Levee streets, 


ie Ww ORLEANS. 


Peete Te a ee! 


wk resectinian ot anon, Renata 1 and Wore Io ata tron 
and Refinery Brass, 


and Sheet Iron Work. We constant histo, Bien pn ee 8 reoeh tron Py 
Tees cue, & 
Paha Sf ag by a aon 
lanis ware. Cc. 
They will 
work 


pay Pee me ee they and Steamboat orders, and execute the 
in the best sty se skillful. workmen, and hope, by strict 
Attomdion, ve merit the patroange of the 





























The superiority of the Zine 
The White Zinc will keep its ¢ 
Proprietors and per she find it 
durabili solidiy, # 
All p 
ies and 


sides, 
by making a general use of this paint, from the fact that not 


pound of it will go as far, if-not farther, than 170 pounds of 
saving of two-thirds in its favor. 


it is mixed with oil and is u: Lexaghly as White 
as fast. 


“The beauty and freghJoo ives 
over all other white paints now in 
from the heat emanating from ens aye as is generally the case withjother paints. 


Orders from: the, ci | parts, of country will be 
promptly attended to. mu wit Mth Ww sited 


wae EO copes ‘as other frente! eh Ary ; 
er" fo oe te Pye Ba 
NWo,.a3. . ta 
ORLTOn'S. ATLAS. OF THE WORBD: 


9 fran } oe 


G. BL DRIDGE, 
General Superinendng gen for Alana, 2 pro ae eg Letjsiona. 
From the specimens this da mproricy hype Ease Al dei Mie 


Colton’s “American Alles pow | ely the dare the 
veys in thig oflice. we hereby ce 


wellas the maps of othes, Sean ae ee a which ee 


ness and beauty of exe 


GN Gomaisconere 
From Prof. A. Di Badia, opening ash irony, Washiaguon Gags 


Messrs. J. H. Couron & Uo.., 

GenTLemen—Y oun papper 4 yAL ifenter, refertedt> thisiofiice ice. for ation, have 
been nowt lo scopes oe , ins ine and general features, with the of the 
Coast Survey,agiar ust t r 

cena, ent Ge ncaa oe 


From the New Orleans 
The best “Atlas of the World” Pita ad anuaaDridimeldltbese 
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re es every way y wonthy of uae  - RELIABL hie we 
that it at & 
plate vray be Bets sip ae Si thee 
attention 
Cc 

When ee are fi Lak: Kartae wont ia sae dalle mee ve do 
not express half we feel in regard to it. Every merchant, every planter. every ev- 
ery family should be ~wtibigeaniuie cee nt mod invaduabto ites 

on roads putes ty Seamer 
Union réad 

Probably no.work p pra Pa daring the cotiree Of fie publication, 


ublished j 
oxeh memeots and i wa in its eT ae 
‘pogsuss ts} a ’ 
such a work, for it w it be a Con’ Sa for 








of instruction for hia children. ‘iene sais i BO AT sit - et 
WHITING & Cr., 


33 Front Levee, New Orleans. 


PE oTOGRAPHY, 
FAGOBS” SARVOU, 


INo.98 Camp st., 
NEW. ORLEANS. 


DAGUERRETIPS AMBROTPES, &C. 
EG. DASNSS 


* Respeotfully invites the admirers of the beautiful 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 


Tovvisit-his‘establishment. Since the close of last season, he 
has been) ¢enstantly engaged in efforts to attain greater excel- 
lence than ever heretofore in the exercise of his profession, and 
has spared neither expense, time or labor towards the purpose. 
He has very largely added to the previous acknowledged great 
attractiveness of his Saloon, with respect to fitting up, and 
every improvement that science has suggested for the advance- 
ment towards greater perfection in the practice of the business, 
has been adopted. He is now prepared to furnish 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


Of a beauty, a finish,and a durability never yet equaled. 


AMBROTYPES, 
Or PICTURES IN A NEW STYLE ON GLASS, he is 
prepared to furnish, of superior elegance ; and 
= Es 2) Es" 2 Ce BE SE” Ee So 
»» Plain and colored, of corresponding excellence. 
Hi8 PRIOHS WILL BE LOW TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Bee> Mr. JACOBS will give instructions in all the arts on 
roe moderate terms. 
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; The undersign dersigned Members of ong ea 
jpently condosive to the ent of th 


: ve 
; Review he dash 


waa every movement. 


a sigue bb " I 
Moreecions, 





} Paulus Powell, 
Th. 8, Boesek, 








Aabemag to July, 1857—Absatom Jadkzon, 

T. 8 Weston. To July. 8—M. W. Sraith, 7 

} gas y. ing & Co., gre: De. McK. Je 

bama.— ay, ii R - ares, B10 ; 

To July, pe EK . Flewellen, 10+ 

Reese, $10; Geo. Goldth 

Roberts, J, P. Strother 
; September, 1857—J B,4 


pp Te Iuly. 
| July Re ee M 


Mow York.—To January, 1857— George 3 
South Carolina.—To September, 1856—W, a 
Rhode Island.—Td Margh, 1857—New port Lye ui 
Tennessee,—To Jay, 1850, 8, o.F > STH 
| Shepard, $10, ; 
| Tetas.—To July 1a57—Hi, a 
| Janeane, 5 ng B. ee re roo vt il 
os cmee ren, I. 
— 1850-~Sherweod ie 
irginia.—T> Jan 
| rolyed TabI Nevlane 


For Advertis £n Lheithyi 
2 iel Edwerds, O98 Ba Be: Powheg 
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; DANIEL EDWARDS, 
PTWIBIIL & BDW ARDS, 
SERRE; ‘TA, AWD SULELT-VATD NORAER, 
BRASS Ft R, FINISHER, AND PATTERNMAKER, 


ue, wove Z am 41, 20, and 91 Fulton St., 
al dl RLEANS. 









terms the most bie. 


oe HON, Si TRON. cncription 
‘PIN, and BRAS WORK tor BUILD 


ING, SHIP, STEAMBOAT, PLAN- 
TATION, «nd other work. PATTERN 
MAKING, &RASS FOUNDING, and 
FINISHING, in alt its branches. 
Mipcetart ures of STEAM Lee rage 





are as yet unexcetled 


; in snecessful n on the planta- 
tions of the following gentlemen, to whom reference can be had as totheir efficiency and economy in working : 


Gen. R. C. Camp, Pherville. Oscoop & LawRence, Mose min ne 
8. T. Hanrison, Bag Ibervitte. ‘ W. & H. Svacknovsg, ewine, 
Henry Dovat, i Aseensiwn. A Tuompson & Co., he ing pore 
Newson & Dowztson, Lafourche. Sarr & Co., New recat 








ree ‘SEAM BOILER MANUFACTORY. 

a+ «absense Sct ‘i . : 1 strect, 

T id BETWEEN POYDRAS AND HRVIA STREETS, 
12 = oe a NEW ORLEANS. 

: : qo Tae andeignd is prepared to furnish Low 

: Flue , and Cylinder Boilers. 

pnd Juice Boxes, He 





























f “ie FOWLER. 




















SOEBBELER & SCHMIDT, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEMI-GRAND AND LARGE SCALE FRENCH ACTION 


? 
PIANO POBTBS. 
SALES ROOM, No. 228, THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

The merits and superiority of these Instruments over those of the old scale, have been fully 
established and appreciated by our most eminent judges and professors. Their pow- 
ers, sonorousness, bell-like clearness, liquidness, and great duration of sound, w . 
render them almost an equivalent to an organ, ecl everything which has ever been bi t 
before the public in this country. Their elasticity of touch and equality of sound, are unrivalled. 

The amazing solidity and strength of these Pianos render them peculiarly adapted fora 
Southern and Western climate. 

Dealers and purchasers supplied on the most liberal terms. Parties desiring to purchase 
will please give description of Case and dimension of Seale. 

Agents.—Messrs. D. O. Richards & Son, of Columbus, Miss., sole agents for their State. 
Rev. J. 8. K. Legare, Orangeburg Female Seminary, South Carolina. 
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THE MEDICINE OF THE MILLION! 


- 







great 
80 pre el 
sea 
iy nay 3 for 
ey are taken by the eautious as a 
Sold at the manufactories, 


and by all Druggists, ~ Ba 624 Genta, aad 


HOL! OW AY?S. PALLS.. 
mya ey sections 


pring In 
ee on the alluvial soil of the southwestern rivers, os a 
ver internal disease exists, either in an endemic or @pidemic form, 
entive, and by the sick a8 a meuns of cure. 
Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, London; 


saad bowels, 


pa oa and the etry 


$1 per box. 








“PORTABLE FORGE AND BELLOWS, 
QUEEN’S PATENT. 
THE BEST FORGR IN MARKET 
FOR BLACKSMITHS, PLANTATIONS, RAILROADS, &. 


ALSO, AN 


IMPROVED PORTASLE MELTING FURNACE, 


For Jewelers, Artists, &e. Oireulars with particulars and prices 
will be forwarded upon one mm. 


FREDERICK P. FLAGLER, 
anufacturer, 210 Water St. New York. 


reinclllliees. Peekskill. Sew York. 








— ENGER’S 
LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 


A perfectly pure Tonic and Invigorating 
" Cordial. 


. This article is manufactured in London, 
under the rigorous espionage of the Excise 
Police, in pensrtence with the strict Excise 
Laws of Great Britain, (which punish with 
severe penalties any atiempt at the adultera- 
tion of any article designed for food cr drink,) | 
from the finest of barley, im cadena dd with the | 
Italian yd and other favorite tonies from 
the Materia Medica. It has been submitted to 
the severest chemical tests, and acknowledged 
to be free from any deleterious ingredients, and 





recommended as a perfectly pure stimulant 
and beverage by Dr. Chilton, the celebrated 
chemist; Professor Hale, Drs. Castle, Turner, | 
Barlow, Whitney, Beakley, Adams and Ricard 
(see cireular accompanying each boitle,) ar 
several hundred physicians in every part of the | 
United States, who constantly prescribe their | . 
practice for kidney and gravel ints, | 
dyspepsia, gout, rheumatism, general depres- | 
sion and debility, cholic and chronic remedies. | 
In all districts where the water is bad or un- | 
wholesome—also in low or swampy ground, or 
fever and ague districts, this article will be 
— a tive cure and permanent preven- 
— up in quart and pint bottles, 
wie s the w “Rh. BE. Messenger & Co’s Lon 
don Cordial Gin” blown in the glass, neatly 
labelled and enveloped. The labels are 
righted in New York, and bear our own 
ture and our own name on the wax: and great 
care should be taken that it corresponds as 
above. 
CavtTion.—In purchasing, be sure that Aa is 
absolutely “Messenger’s,” as copies 
ties are engaged in palming g off imita 
inferior articles. 
Sold by alll Drogeists. 
kh. B. MESSENGER & OO., 
58 Fulton st., New York, sole importers. 


P. M. Cohen, agent, Charleston. 
Heres & Bull, agents, Savannah. 

8. J. & Jd. Jones, “Mobile. 
J. Wright & Co., New Orleans. 


WM. SMITH BROWN, 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


BOOTS & SHOES 


No. 29 Ghamber street, New Yor 


“ 








For Cash or approved prompt credit. 


PRINTING. 
M. B. WYNKOOP 


BOOK & JOB PRINTBR, 


NO. 12 ANN ST, NEAR BROADWAY, 
NEW York, 


EXEOUTES 
ALL MINDS OF PRINTING, 
In the First Styic of the Apt, 
AT THE LOWESYT CASH PRICES. 


M. B. W. invites the attention of Colleges, 
Schools, Banks, Insurance Compeniés, Mer- 
chants, Lawyers, and Business Men generally, 
to his Establishment. 

2" All Orders by Mail punctually attended 
to, and aewa arded by Express. 





JAMES S SMITU, &. F. REWARD. 
JAMES 8. SMITH & CO., 

No. 15 Dutch st., near 112 Fulton #., 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, 

DEALERS 


MULUT AR Y GOODS. 


Epaulets, Swords, Sx Sachin 








STAMPING AND PRESS WORK BONE 
at terme warranted to give 


SHOW CASES. 
No. 16 North William Street, 
And Nos. 146 & 148 Chatham Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Entrance Cor. of Mulberry Street, 


G. WINTER. as 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 8) Cases, in 
Silver, German Silver, totwocds Mibeesny, 
Black Walnut, &e. 














OWNUBUSSBS, 


JUHN STEPHENSON, 
NEW YORK, 
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TAY TOF, 


»y 3 


« d 0) 






¥ 
\ 


( ' 
OPPOSITE BARNUM'S, BALTIMORE. 





ee 


JOUN M. BRUCE, 
COPPER SMITH, 


32 Light st., near Lombard, 
BALTIMORE. 


Is prepared to make to order, or re- 
fone? as follows: Steam and Water Pipes 
lor Steanrtboats, Stationary Engines, Dis- 
tilleries, and other Reyes Kettles of 
all dimensions, Mineral Water Founts 
and Pipes, Self-charging Mineral Water 
apparatus and Pipes all complete, on the 
=~ most improved plans, Steam Driving 
“ys Cylinders for and Woolen Mills. 

N. B. All work done by me warranted. 


< 
(.) 
rt 
pr 
: 
tie. 














JOSHUA ROBINSON. SAMES C. KREMER. 


ROBINSON & KREEMER, 
WITOLESALE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
JAPAN, PLAIN, AND BSLOCKTIN WARE, BRITANIA, METAL, & 
WOODEN WARE, BATHING APPARATUS, &C. 
3233 Baltimore street, adjoining Globe Hotel, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLANI- 








WARNER’S 
PATENT SUCTION, 


FORCING, AND ANTI-FBEEZING 


= PREMIUM PUMP, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


A. W. GAY & COs 

Ne. 118, Maiden Lane, New York. 

20: 

CARES AND FIRE ea th the above 
p Se ibcanas to order. ba is the oe et pte Dura, 

Factories, Beeambosns cane, Voledn Mina Be 

IT HAS TAKEN THE FIRST ae 

American fuse Fairs; ai the Fram 3 twice at the 


American Institute tute, Penn- 
| pheceny. the Maryland he rank tn and imnu- 

















The last journal of the New York State Sy seuninn Se pet aera potas apes ‘he 
machin eacred at their annual fair at can therefore apeak mentioned is a 
pwmp, which we have used on our own premises, can fii personal owledge 
of its value. Below is the description and award by the judges.—. Prom the New Ei 


December 3. 


Pumps.—A. W. Gay & SS, ee freeing Bum” Dele Bn enn pace 
ner’s Patent aeryal Forcing, an 

lt will raise with ease 27 tat Ane Ee vce | apt aga: SR in of emer- 
gency, with rapid rye it could be pet mina af to poy ee ny veable air- 

chamber, carries a steady, continuous stream, and unaffected by frost. Wherea er desires 
to have a pump in his weil, which Soidenal supp family and stock with water, _—- for a 
fire-engine, when connected with a hose ont pt fe “lg cannot have a pump better suited te-his purposes 


than this one. We recommend that a Diploma and Silver Medal be a ied for It. 

American Institute, Farmer’s Olwb—Irrigation—A New Puxr.—Mr. West read a] from Harvey 
W. Vail, of Islip, L. L, stating that he is using one of Warner’s Pumps, by wind weet which he fills 
a reservoir that supplies his tead with water. The advantage of ine pee ® its cheapness, ($18 to 
$25,) and durability, and sa to wells of any depth. The ‘oe a s so constructed that it serves 
as an air-chamber, It is also bee Yaa any difficulty of freezing. West also submitted a pian of 
pump of his own invention. Mr. in Went recommends these ee and wind-mills to irrigate lands. He 
also recommended a double aeting water ram of his invention, that is much more effeetua) in throwing 
water, and more simple in its operation. He thinks it will throw fifty per cent. more water than the rams 


now in use. Mr. Brewster says he will make wind-mills suitable to er lly Warner’s pump for $50, and 
raise 200 eh... aminute. Several other gentlemen recommended ly. A eman from 
Long Island said he had one in a well forty-two feet deep, with whieh | he A. throw a of water 


@ minute over a two story house, operating it by hand.—W. Y Trébwne, Aprid 23, 1856. 


ReFerences Sovran. 


Col. E. Taylor, Orange — House, ‘e St. Catharine’s Mining Co., Charlotte, N. Carolina. 
Frederick Jones, J. Waterman & Bro., New Orleans. 








Felix H. Cave, ; Link & Harrison, Yazoo city, Mississippi. 
J. Lawrence Smith, Louisville Kentucky.” | George C. Taylor Madison, Georgia. 
Charles F. Fisher, Salisbury, North Cerotina, | ALF. Tit, Key West, Florida. 
Spy: ating do. | G. B. Cumming, Savannah, Georgia. 
itamee Rac” i HP ira Acc, Tg 
ett = ‘0. . d. 
EE OO ES ee 
. as) 10. | J. H. Stevens, Houston, 
John G. Bynam, © Tennessee. Gray Huckabee Newbern, Alabama. 
Col. Robert Gamble, T: Fiorida. Ickes & Co., Selma, do, 
©. A. Cramer, Tooheoreas, Mar land. A. Sexton, Newbern, do. 
E. ©. Brown, Middleburg, T. RB. Borden, Newbern, doa 
We REFER TO THE FOLLOWING PARTIES. 

Officers of the Agmy 2 so Governor’s Island, Fort Novelty tif ne New York. 
Hamilton, and Key W * ier ¢ ersey City Water Works. 
Allaire Works, New Yor. Birkbeck, Furman rs Co., New York. 

Steamboat Inspectors, New York. 
ALSO, 


WESTS’S IMPROVED PU MP,;: 
AS SIMPLE AND DURABLE AS THE OTHER. 


is surrounded by Air Chambers, having one on either side of the valves, making it super! 
DECK pe ge. "SHIPS, ye ager, Panes, Se. oo, Air Ohambers make it work easly, supe ™ 
more with smaller 
ply it nag o,- duce Boseing, @ place for a duplicate Foot sive, 








Ts 
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D. FELT & STETSON, 
Stationers, Blank Book Blanufacturers, and Job Printers, 


No, 54 Comes — next pe Bab> & Co's ieoumet house, 
oe. Bank » os res connecting 


NEW ORLEANS. 
Havi ises, and increased for the 
vin6 res Coully call cltention © Geetay iaige aateaghwaananar 


BLANK BOOKS, . | WAX, ) D : 4 

PAPERS. AFERS, ra a 
STEEL PENS, | CusTOM HOUSE BLANKS, | RIAL SEAL P 

GOLD PENS, | DRAY ay RANDUM BOOKS, 
ENVELO * STOCK, 


BILLS OF LADING 
RED, BLUE, BLACK, and | BILLS OF EXCHANGE, | BLANK and 
COPYING INKS, | BLANK NOTES, PLAYING @ARDS. 


Together with a full and general assortment of all articles of Stationery ujred in the Count-" 


ing House. Shake Binders ape Office is furnished with new ma and is in the 
best order for executing all work intrusted to them in a satisfactory manner, and with 
the least possible delay. All work is done on the bby emmpotent and experiamsed 


workmen, and under their nal ak Basie, attention ‘given to Books and Sta- 
tonery fOr the use of STRAMBO acensek tonmatiek Tetnent 


mboats, a Stationery, 
Printog, rw ind i it neh mevteatons = ve ie call, and examine our and well 
fore purchasing regen A very turned i from ee fully wabained 


w ropresetn ced nt any ale Zune ey ag} symm Magazines and Publications neatly 


bound to order. 
FELT & STETSON, Srationzrs’ 
No, 54 anaes next to James Robb & Co." en Racthows, 








PIANO FORTES. 


THEA FPLRST PREMIUM. 
A MASSIVE BRONZE MEDAL 


HAS BEEN AWARDED TO OUR 


PIANO-FORTES 
BY THE JURY ON MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
AT THE CHRYSTAL PALACE. 
The following are the names of the eminent musical gentlemen composing the Jury: 





WILLIAM NORRIS, Chairman, THEODORE EISFELD, 
GEORGE F. BRISTOW, ALFRED BOUCHER, 
wideAM MEF RY, JULLIEN, 

EMILE RICHARD STOORS WILLIS, 
EROPOLD ti GNEN, - MAX MARETZEK. 


We are warranted in making the assertion taat our Pianos .are equal, if not superior, to 
ANY IN THE WORLD. 
Oey Tastietannts ore ott atnegen o nee end waageats, See eee & tae ae 
icity eoamenad materials, and are warranted to stand in any climate. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
Posies ot 0 dintelitne eee con dayens epee Seeding 8 wel pnmensnd 
really good instrument, at price, for 
FIRTH, ae ee 
No. 1 Franklin Square, N ew 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY——PHILADELPHIA, NEW ORLEANS, RTC. 


EDMUND DRAPER, 
Manufacturer 
of 
ENGINEER'S AND SURVEYOR'S 
INSTRUMENTS, 


No. 22 
Pear street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ST. CHARLES HAT STORE, 
Under the St, Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
THE FASHIONABLE HAT AND CAP ZMPORIUNM OF THE SOUTH. 


Gentlemen can rely on getting the best of hats and that are made, and of the 
styles. . wa URBEIDaN & PRACTICAL 


pre dn ~ 9 Aa The fashions are issued by us simultaneously with the leading hatters 








at 





LETTERS BY STEAM. 
SIGNS! SIGNS? 


at tHe Untrep Starss 
STEAM CARVED BLOCK LETTER EMPORIUM, 
No. 35, South Third street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Where every variety of House and Sign Painting, Graining, 

Glazing, Gilding, Bronzing, é&c., is neatly executed. 

Ee WM. C. MURPHY has on hand the largest and best 

t= assortment of CARVED BLOCK LETTERS in the United 
Bie States. He can supply them beautifully finished for Signs, 

(ready packed for shipment,) at 24 hours notice. All orders promptly executed. 








TO THE PUBLIC. 
Complimentary testimonial to the Review. 

The undersigned Members of Congress from the Southern States, regard the werk of Mr. De Bow as emi- 
neuty condasive to the development of the resources »f those States, antl to the exposition of the working of 

ir syste: ity. 
ai Te arinn bas daring'ta? goad abiscall satdlduily $b 00th Gold, nsf medhouly advocated tied iimsle- 
ted ev snbvoasias sling See Seaen SO Soeiers ben artes coetion © se cxaaty, It has already 

nired a repetation fi x aay, Se unsurpassed by any similar journal in the country, 

be andewigued. believing Cigeat good wil be accom pished an enlarged circulation of a work of 
this character, in el sessions, spaced tas friends in its behalf, and trast it will receive not only the sup- 
port of every southern planter, bat of all ititelligent readers, who wish to know what the South now is, and 
what she is capable, under wise policy, of becoming : : 








SENATORS. H. A. Edmundson, Va. D. B. Wright, Miss, 
R.M.T Haater Va. Chas. J. Faulkner, “18. 8. ee 
A.P Butler, 8. C.| Wm. Smith, ** | Miles Taylor, Lon. 
Alfred Iverson Geo, | Joba §. Cankie, ge ad aera : 
©. C. Clay , Ala | Lbes. Ruffin, N. C.| Geo. Eustis, jr., “ 
Ben Fitz «| Warren W' " “ | H. C. Barnett, Ky. 
a a Neg Fla, | Ja3- L, Orr, 8.C..H.M i ‘ 
D. L. Yulee, 7 Wn. Aiken, j Ino. Vv. right, Tenn. 
Thomas J. Rusk, Texas. | WV. W., Bayes. Po fy cerns sd 
REPRESENTATIVES. | HowellCobb, | John 8. Phelps, ~ 
Thos. F. Bowie, Ma. | Hiram Warner, “| A, Rast, Ark. 
Jas. A. Stewart, ‘* 1M. J. Crawford, “| A. B. Greenwood, “4 
J. Letcher, Va. me 8. Houston, Ala.| A, E, Maxwell, Fla. 
Paulas Powell, ° 8. Shorter, be ie Bell, Texas, 


Th, 8. Boeock, “ LJ. A. Quitman, Miss. 
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CRIT TENDEN’S 
PHILADELPHIA COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


S, E. Corner of Seventh and Chestnut streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


This Institution, which was first cs men in this Bessemer, 2006 and numbers a 
graduates, hundreds of the business tha; eh hey cite j Was on June 4th, 


CHARTERED AND ESTABLISHED AS A COLLEGE, 
In accordance with an Act of the Legislature. 


The Course of Instruction is of a tical character, and contains all those 
branches for use in business ;. es W the ls have the privilege of attend- 
ance upon a COURSE OF LECTURES UPON 00. TAL LAW, delivered for their 


especial by eminent practitioners, 
baw ad et 8. H. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 


will be sent to any address, on application by letter. 
Also, ORITTENDEN’S BOOK KEEPING, on receipt per mail of the price, $1 50. Key 
to same, 50 cents. 





M. W. BALDWIN. M. BAIRD. 
M. W. BALDWIN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacture LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES of the most approved construction and perfect adap- 


tation to all the variety of circumstances under can be ww nag oom severe, ranging 
in weight from ten to thirty-six and one-tait t two-thirds, or the 
whole weight for adhesion, as the of the road, or business to be di heme may weatee doch 


sy a Bo 6 wheels, single urtv SA 
n on 0 Wi Tr. a 
Plan (©, on 8 wheels, ode, ee 

Plan D, on 10 wheels, three pair of drivers and’ ‘Track. 

Plan D, on 6 wheels, three pair of drivers. 

Plan E, on 8 wheels, fur pee of drivers. 

The D & E are intended exclusively ni aya ye and are adapted to roads having peer 
and curves of short radius, The tem over the Blue Ridge, connectin inera 
and Western divisions of the Virginte Gontral Ral gow and prt apn Ae | foes rise per 
mile, and curves of three hundred feet radius, has been y worked for nearly two 
= by six wheeled D Engines of our make. 
whem 9 and workmanship, and durability, economy of fuel and repoire, 


ise SF ape ~ equal to any other in ase. 

che © An nilow Ra’ Com; AW, OS Bee 
Louisiana, ; M. . 44 PP. ery, Ala.; & es Columbus, Ga.; C. R. 
Savannah, Ga; R.R& a ceo Ga. R. R. > Chatesion, 8. O Sone 
ville & Columbia, R. R,. Columbia, 8. C.; W. & Rk. Witmin Geniral RB. R. 
Richmond, Va. ; Pennsylvania R. RB. Co, hia & oy orth Penn. R. R., 
Philadelphia Ger. & Nor. R. R. ., Beaver thectos 3 RB. B., offices in hadi Belvidere Del. 
R. R., N. d., and. others. 


DR. HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS. 


PREPARED BY 


DR. C. M. JACKSON, PHILADA, PA. 


WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 


LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 


Chronic or Nervous Debility, Didiaess of the Kidneys, il all diseases arising 
from a disordered Liver or Stomach. 


mg of bow prietor, in calling the attention of the public to oe A tion, does so with a feel- 
“1 utmost confidence in its virtues and for which it is recom- 
— 


It is no new and untried article, but one that has stood the test of a ten years’ trial before the 
American people, and nee te ee plete mtg i Be ag rene dary 
por Ae raps day of oom meen te camera a: 


viduals in all parts Parez a careful ed 
pd yy te proprictr and and to ae of on pee his ne oie but not but stiff te moat 


a ont Office and hetegaiiat No, 96 phot rn ag 
For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers in every town and yillage in the United States. 
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re | JAMES BARBER'S fi 
CLOCK ESTABLISHMENT, 


S. E. Corner Second and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


Agency for the PATENT EQUALIZING THIRTY DAY CLOCKS, A very desirable article 
Hi Houses, Parlors, &c. Also, 


for Charches. Hotels, Banks. agar oe Manafacturer 
of FINE GOLD PENS. Trimmings of every description 


IRON SAFES. 

FARRELS & HERRING, 34 Walnut and 25 Granite suet, 5 Bipddpti, t 
street, Baltimore, sole Manufacturers in these tes SS eg ng be. | awe PROOF Sar 
which received the nae a ors of Has ted Pres 
from anufacturers Patent Po Seedecanmal ke Lock, likewise 
a Medal atthe Worlds Fair; Chilled Tron Burgiar-proof Safes, Bank Vaults, Sok Look, Locks, 


Cuanuxs L. Onum. TEETH. Tuomas G. Aasernoxc. 
Stiver Me 








awarded October Mechanics’ Institute. 
IMPROVED SoRV ATURE © GUM TEETH. 
ORUM & ARMSTRONG’S ee Curvature Gum Teeth, Gold Foil, &c. Dental Depot, 
RAS fe Arch street, Philadelp Where may be found every article needed for the practice 


JACOB L. WENDELL, 


(Late firm WENDELL & ESPY,) 
Successors to THOMAS B, SMITH & Co., 


AMERICAN PICKLING AND PRESERVINEY 
BSTPABLISMIMB ITT, 
No. 152 SOUTH FRONT STREET, Philadelphia. 
a ete aioe Laie ts ns 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND AND FOR SALE, THE FOLLOWING GOODS: 


Pickles, Preserves and J: Ketchups, Sauces, ps, Fresh Fruits for Pies, Fresh Fruits for 
5 Deserts, deen, Opomen, Meats, Minco-Meats, Vegetables, &. 


GRANGERS MAGIC CORN & COB & MEAL MILL. 


The above Mill has been awarded Premiums 











mond ; 

é& Kirkland, 
Mississippi—Dauanklin, Earl & Harrison, Aber- 
South ea & Dial, Columbia; Wm. Hill, Hamburg; Lucas & Strockecker, 


orth Carctina-—t. M. Robi & Wilmington ; Adderton, Lexington; Jordan 
Me Womble, Raleigh Moore scam Ridgeway —e 
Eaches, Alexandria; R. W. Baylor, Charleston Charleston ; : eee nahin og 


‘Analy Shegvopor: Samael Locke, New Mos Grisars; Seetwr huss ay ee, 


bell, 

Georgia.— sentee @ Coptsuntp Macon ; 

Al te a and 10. Johnson, Grin W A. Ballas, West f oe a 
ler & Joiner, LaGrange ; Greenwood bh nae Cotas: Wai D. Weaver, I ie, 
Girardy, White & Co., Augusta : Cod what Gonder, Warrenton; G. McCloskey, Savannah. 


The above Mills are man 
N, a & PETERSON 
Willow street, above 18th, Philadelphia. 





